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FOREWORD 


During the last hundred years India has rocketed to the forefront 
of the world’s most influential nations, not only by virtue of her 
sheer size and power, but even more because of her strategic loca- 
tion in South Asia. With this advanced eminence has come a grea- 
ter exposure around the world and a sharply increased interest in 
her as a, country to be visited. More and more English-speaking 
travelers are finding their way to the sub-continent, either taking 
advantage of the swiftly growing package tour business, or under 
their own steam. 

This awakened interest in India as a travel destination is the reason 
for our production of a guide book of a dimension and scope which 
would reflect the country’s importance not only in the geographical 
sense but also as a major civilization, one which it is imperative for all 
discerning travelers to know. 

Of course we are concerned primarily with India as a tourist 
country. To draw this profile in terms of anything but superlatives 
is well nigh impossible. The country - or sub-continent - has over 
a million square miles of scenic sights; the world’s highest moun- 
tains, most awesome rivers and most fabulous valleys; deserts and 
jungles. Even the natural disasters which afflict her are on an epic 
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scale. Five thousand years of continuous civilizations — some of the 
most sophbticated of their epoch — have left us a legacy of temples, 
monuments, palaces and sculptural masterpieces of inimitable esthetic 
grandeur. A bewildering variety of races, religions, cultures, languages 
and cvsioms was produced by ibis uninterrupted historic process. And 
yet all these have somehow produced a blending of cultural traditions 
and a modem nation. All this is now easy of access to every traveler 
for study and enjoyment. 

India's strongest attraction lies in an unmatched interplay of con- 
trasts. Nowhere do the past and present coexist in more colorful 
promiscuity. FolUore, native arts and traditional events abound. A 
prodigious diversity of dress and manners keeps the visitor con- 
stantly aware of a different world. 

This edition also includes Nepal, a country of magical significance 
to all who visit it. Although the days when it was a remote, almost 
unknown land, a hidden home of the gods, are past, it can still ofi'er 
rare opportunilies to travelers who are interested in enriching 
expmences. 

The Indian section of this book is divided into three main parts - 
Fads at your fingertips, giving the basic information needed for 
planning a trip to India, whether brief or comprehensive; The 
Indian Scene, Mftich seeks to present an introduction to the 
character, history, culture, religious and day to day life of this huge 
and complex nation; and The Face of India, in which more 
detailed information is presented, covering every region and poten- 
tiai tourist destination, major and minor, throughout the country. 

★ 

We wish to express our gratitude to the Department of Tourism 
and the Publications Division of the Government of India for their 
assistance in furnishing highly useful material and data which have 
been used in the preparation of this revised edition. We have 
received courteous help and much understanding from Tourist 
Offices all over India, from the largest in the cities, to the smallest 
in provincial towns. To all the members of staff who received us 
with such kindness we extend our appreciation for their skillful 
assistance and courtesy. 

The editors also wish to acknowledge (he invaluable assistance 
of Mr O. Terang, Director of the Government of India 
Tourist Office in London, as well as his assistants there. We also 
thank Air-India for their interest and help, especially in the person of 
Mr. Chota Chudasama of the New York office. Miss Anjani Mehta. 
Ufas VaCaia Pai, of the Departmenfof Tourism, New Dethi, and Mr. 
P. N. Seth of the Government of India Tourist Office in New York, 
have been the sources of much helpful information for which we wish 
to express our gratitude. Mrs. Malati Tambay-Vaidya has provided 
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valuable advice. We greatly appreciate the trouble taken by Ms 
Chandni Luthra, of ITDC, and Mr. Nirmal Chataiji ofT.C.I., for their 
help and suggestions on detailed amendments. 

Finally we would like to thank Mr Robin Dannhom, our Area 
Editor, for his hard work and invaluable expertise. 

★ 

Errors are bound to creep into any guide. When a hotel closes or 
a restaurant’s chef produces an inferior meal, you may question 
our recommendation. Let us know, and we will investigate the 
establishment and the complaint. Your letters will help us to pin- 
point trouble spots. We are, in this connection, deeply grateful to 
the many readers whose letters have helped us over the years. In a 
country as vast as India, where new areas are constantly opening up or 
floods ha,ve wreaked havoc, the experiences of travelers are always of 
vital interest in helping us to improve the guide, both in terms of 
coverage and accuracy. 

Our addresses are; 

in the USA, Fodor’s Modem Guides, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 10016 

in Europe, Fodor’s Modem Guides, 1-11 John Adam Street, 
London WC2, England. 
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FACTS 
AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 



BASIC STATISTICS FOR INDIA 


Land area: 1 ,260,000 sq. mdes (3487 /)00 sq. kms.) 

Population (1979 estimate). 661 million 
Population average annual growth 2.1% 

Population, literate adults: 36% 

Average life expecianof; 52 years 

Avera^ per capita income (csl WS). USS180 

Agriculture as % of GNP; 41% (72% of workforce) 

Industry as % of GNP. 24% 

Religions (According to 1971 census)- Hindu 82.7% 

Muslim 11.2% 

Christian 2.6% 

Sikh 1.9% 

Buddhist 0.7% 

Jam 0 5% 

Languages: IS major regional languages, plus over 250 regional 
ones. 
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THE LAND. Though you may think of India as a place 
that’s hot and tropical, all of it is in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Its territory makes it the seventh largest country in 
the world with a land frontier of 9,425 miles, a total land 
area of 1,260,000 sq, miles and a coastline of 3,535 miles — approximately the 
USA cross-country. In the north, the Himalayas separate India from China. 
Situated between the two countries is Nepal, and to its east, Bhutan, which is 
still closely connected to India by special treaty. All three lie along the chain of 
the Himalayas, and still more mountains separate India from Burma on the 
former’s eastern border. Also in the east lies Bangladesh, wedged in between 
the Indian states of West Bengal and Assam. In the northwest, Pakistan and a 
very small hook of Afghanistan border India and separate it from the USSR. 

Then the country stretches southward, and crossing the Tropic of Cancer, 
tapers olT into a peninsula with the Arabian Sea to the west and the Bay of 
Bengal to the east. Just off the eastern tip of the sub-continent lies Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon), separated from the mainland by the Palk Straits. Politically, Sri 
Latika, just 31 miles away, is an independent nation, whereas islands much 
farther away like the Laccadive, Minicoy. and Amindivi Islands (now called the 
Lakshadweep Islands) in the Arabian Sea and the distant Andaman and Nic- 
obar Islands in the Bay of Bengal are part of the Indian Union. 

The mainland itself is a sort of geographer’s and geologist’s paradise: the 
Himalaya range is dramatically high, the Indo-Gangetic plain is a nice, honest 
plain with hardly a variation in altitude from sea to shining sea, and the south- 
ern peninsula is a fairly high plateau with coastal strips. The country is thus like 
all Gaul, divided into three parts, offering something for everyone, plus some 
impressive archetypes for the enterprising geographer. The geologist is Just as 
happy, since India’s formations are among the oldest in the world, and he can 
show that the majestic Himalayas were once on the bottom of the ocean. 

These mountains are in fact not one but three parallel ranges with wide 
plateaux and Shangri-la type valleys — like those in Kashmir and Kulu — which 
are fertile, extensive and photogenic. This mountain wall is 1,500 miles long 
with a depth between 150 and 200 miles, and boasts the world’s highest alti- 
tudes; consequently travel is limited to only a few passes. The Garo, Khasi, and 
Naga Hills of Assam are dwarfs compared to the Himalayan neighbors whose 
chain they continue: they run east-west to join the north-south Lushai and 
Arakan Hills which separate India from Burma. 

The flat, unvaried Indo-Gangelic plain is a strip 150 to 200 miles broad 
formed by the basins of three river systems and is the home of more people per 
square mile than practically any other spot on the globe. Though the basins of 
the Indus, the Ganga (Ganges), and the Brahmaputra make the land rich, the 
scenery is something less than inspiring — between Delhi and the Bay of Bengal 
nearly 1,000 miles away, there is a drop of only 700 ft. in elevation! 

The peninsular plateau is marked off from this plain by mountain and hill 
ranges; among the Aravali and the Vindhya chains. The Eastern Ghats move 
down the peninsula and follow its shape, marking off a broad coastal strip 
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bciwecn ihcmwlvcs and ihe Bay of Bengal, while on the opposite side of the 
peniiKula the Western Chau define a narrower coast off the Arabian Sea. The 
two ranges meet at the Up of Indta in ihe Nilgin Hills 
Geologically loo. the country follows this ihreefold division the Himalayas 
are formed of tayen of marine deposits and were once covered by a sea; the 
soil of the Indo-Gangetie plain t^uite nawratly comes from nver deposits; and 
the rocks of Ihe southern peninsula are among the oldest in the world. 

India seems to lean to the divnion by three, for its nvers also follow the 
pattern The Himalayan nvers are snow-fed and thus flow continuously — often 
flooding at monsoon ume when the mountains discharge the maximum amount 
of water the Deccan nvers depend on ram and thus fluctuate greatly in vol- 
ume. while coastal nvers are short and dram little lerriloiy 
The Ganga (Ganges) is (he queen of India's nvers-her basin drains about a 
quarter of the country's entire area The second largest basin is that of the 
Godavan which claims about 10% of the iMal land mass The Brahmaputra b 
the most important nver in the east, the Indus in the west, and the Krishna in 
the south 


THE CUMATE. India's climate can be described as 
monsoon-iropical-m spue of some local vanations like 
the winter rams in the northwest Keep m mmd that India 
IS a sub-continent and make allowances for that fact in 
the following broad classiflcaiion of the seasons the cool weather lasts from 
October to the end of February, the really hot weather from the beginning of 
Apnl to the beginning of June, at whKh point the monsoon (rainy) season sets 
in until the end of September The cleat cool weather amves again and moves 
^dually eastwards and southwards The monsoon deserves speaal emphasis, 
^is seasonal trade wind blows across Ihe Arabian Sea and reaches India with 
almost mathematical regularity m May and traverses the country in June and 
July, it brings with it ram-laden clouds which water practically every part of 
India ui varying degrees and return to the Arabian Sea in September and 
October. (See also H'Aen To Go. page 25.) 


WHAT IT WIU. COST. This is about the hardest travel 
question to answer in advance. Budgeting is much sim- 
plified if you take a prepackaged trip Air and rail travel 
and lasts are cheaper than in other countries. Good ac- 
commodation m Western-style hotels, airconditiotiing. normal hotel services 
and Western food add up to an capenstve bill. Throughout Ihe country, ade- 
quate Indian-style hotels will provide accommodation at very reasonable rales. 
Some hotels quote prices for room only, while others include some or all meals, 
and service charges may or may not be added, so check carefully what is 
included in (he quote you receive from hotels The prices quoted below are 
based on an exchange rate (at prcssiime. mid'-1980) of H rupees to UjS. S I ; or 
Rs. I - U5.S0.I2-$0I3. 

You can estimate expenses for two peooosas being roughly Rs.800 per day 
for linKlass hotel accommodation, three substantial meals and city sighuec- 
ing For moderately priced accommodatiOR. three meals and sightseeing, a 
couple would spend around Rs 4(X>-5(X) per day. in any of the big cities. Costs 
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are comparatively less in smaller towns and resorts. On the whole the Southern 
region of India is approximately 10% cheaper than North India. The list below 
will serve as a general guide to some comparative costs. 


HOTEL PRICES 



Major 

Major 

Provincial 

Budget 


City 

Resort 

Capital 

Resort 

DELUXE 

Single 

Rs. 300-500 

250-350 

200-300 

150-200 

Double 

Rs. 380-600 

250-450 

250^0 

200-300 

FIRST CLASS 

Single 

Rs. 200-360 

150-200 

80-100 

70-90 

Double 

Rs. 250-400 

200-250 

100-200 

80-120 

SECOND CLASS 

Single 

Rs. 100-200 

80 

50 

25-70 

Double 

Rs. 150-250 

100-150 

70 

45-95 

THIRD CLASS 

Single 

Rs. 50-75 

35-45 

20-35 

35-45 

Double 

Rs. 85-100 

50-80 

40-50 

65-80 

First Class and Second Class hotels are worth the 

money and 

usually 


centrally located thus saving on transport. 

Some minor resorts in South India give off-season rates. 


Taxi-service. Government controlled taxis are yellow topped and have 
meters. The meters vary among major cities, but usually start at around Rs. 2 
for the first 1.6 km and thereafter increase by 80 P for every subsequent km. 
Private taxis from tour operators approved by the Department of Tourism are 
also available for packaged trips. The rates are fixed. Scooter rickshaws are 
metered and available for local running. Taxi rates vary slightly in different 
states. An increase is certain to be made to these rates by 1981— probably about 
15%. In recent years taxi services have deteriorated, and there have been more 
cases of drivers attempting to cheat visitors. Be sure that the flag is lowered 
after you enter the cab, or that you have agreed on a price. 

Cinema. First-run shows (imported movies) will cost approximately Rs. 5-7; 
seats should be reserved most of the time. The price drops considerably in 
provincial theaters but so does the comfort. 


RESTAURANT PRICES (for dinner, per person) 



Major 

Major Resort 

Budget 


City 

or Provincial Capital 

Resort 

De Luxe 

Rs. 130 

90 


First Class 

Rs. 70-100 

40-80 

30-50 

Moderate 

Rs. 40-60 

30-70 

20-40 

Inexpensive 

Rs. 20-40 

15-30 

15-25 
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Dnnks. Owing to increased prohibiiion, alcoholic drinVi are not always 
available, even m hotel restaurants Weak Indian beer is about Rs 20 per boiile 
at hotel bars. Imported beer is usually not available. Imported whiskey and gin 
are also expensive, around Rs 350-400 per bottle Indian gin and rum are up to 
imported standards while Indian whisky is drinkable Prices vary from state to 
Slate Western ee English style cofTee costs roughly Rs. S, Italian espresso 
coffee — when obtainable — is belter and ossts about the same Indian coffee 
has a caramel tang, ss inespenstve but unobuinable at plush estabUshmeols 
Tea IS excellent and inexpensive 

Ogoreiiet Imported cigarettes are usually not available British style ciga- 
rettes (most of them manufactured m India - no difference) cost between Rs 
10-14 a packet of 20 Indian cigarettes are excellent and cost near to nothing 
Bnush-iype “Capstan*' tobacco costs about Rs 18 a tin. Indian cigars are cheap 
and good 

Magaiinu Time and Newsweek (Asun editions) cost about Rs. 15: other 
foreign magazines are rare, expensive and laic 

Haircut and shampoo Haircuts do not cost very much Even (he fanciest 
establishments will charge about Rs 10 A woman's shampoo costs about Rs. 
25, 


NOTE: Travelers' checks are the best way to safeguard travel funds. 
Universally accepted are those of Ame/icon ^prtu, those mued by Bank 
of Amenta are also widely used Elesi known and easily exchanged British 
travelen’ cheeb are those mued by Thos Cook A Son and the big Brituh 
banka. In the U.S. checks mued by Barclay's Bank are entirely free of 
charge, all other brands cost 1% or have conditions attached. Write to 
Barclay's Bank, Travelen' Cheques Oiviston, 120 Broadway. New York, 
NV. 10005 

foreign credit cards arc not widely accepted in Indta. other than at 
topciass hotels, restaurants and hotel shops. Payment for travel •‘conces- 
sion*' tickets must usually be in an overseas currency. Shops which do 
accept credit cards will often give an extra discount if you settle m cash 
instead. 


PLANNING YOUR TRIP. India is one country where you 
must plan your trip in advance. This is too vast and com- 
plex a land to start organizing your itinerary after you 
arrive. Unless you are traveling on a packaged tour, wnh 
fixed itinerary and schedule, read every possible brochure and hnt seiile on 
priomies 

Most hrst-iime visitors to India tiy lo pack m loo many objectives Distances 
are huge, traveling uring and sightseeing exhausting, and (he wise traveler 
plans a couple of days' complete relaxation, in beach resort or hill station, for 
every 7-10 days of touring, to digest all the wonders they have seen and to 
catch up on rest and laundry before the next phase of the tnp 
The Government of India Tounst Office is one of the best of the national 
lourtsin promotion organiraliont. Here you will gel good leaflets covering the 
diverse auractkms and repons of India. We hope you will find most of the 
planning information you need in this book, but public libranes will also pro- 
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•ndt more in-depth infonnation about social or poliucal aspects, if not the 
practical arrangeihents. 

MhJot Go\'ernincni of India Tourist Ofnces are located at the follo'A7ng 
addresses; 

USA 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. N.Y. 10020 

3550 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 90010 
201 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 111. 60601 
1020 N.E. 165 Terrace, Miami, Fla. 33162 
13317 Kit Lane. Dallas. Texas 75240 
1774 26 Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 941 12 


UK 21 Nev.- Bond Street, London. WIY ODY 

Suite 1016, Royal Trust Tower, PO Box 342. 
Toronto Dominion Center, Toronto 1. Ontario 


Australia 


Carlton Center, 55 Bizabeth Street Sydney. NSW 2^ 
Hder House. 1 1 1 St George’s Terrace. Penh. W A. 6000 


There are also overseas offices in Brussels. FrankfuiX 
Geneva. Milan, Paris. Stockholm. Tokyo. Vienna and 
find 11 Gos’cmment of India tourist offices in the major cities of India, w hic 
w-ffl be even more helpful than the overseas branches as they have mo,e de- 
tailed information as-ailable for their own local areas. 

It is entirely possible to make your own arrangements r a tour of Inffia^ 
rather than a travel agent but you would be well adsas . ^ „ 

air travel and hotel bookings for major lounst centem well in advance, es 
pecially if vou travel in the high season - October to . ., 

^ serv^ices of Indian Airlines, the domKUc canrer, have 
over recent years. Bookings can be made through r- n i r^rvations 

Airlines does not have its own overseas booking facihti^ Tra ^ 

and tidiet purchases usually have to be made on the s^ ™ , _ j,,ance book- 
The growth of major hotel chains over recent yearn ^ iiinerarv can now 
ing much simpler, and accommodation for a comp e e ° Details of the 

bTreserved through just one or two central reservation > 
major chains are given in the ‘Hotels section of t u c ^ , arrival 

City sightseeing- car hire and guide services can . ^ 

at each destination. The excursions and tours e ai . „ r.„„ overseas 

ranged easily, perhaps more easily, on the spot than m advance from overseas. 

because of delays in communication. ^ . <- „n£x- 

The wise traveler to India builds in several ^ olace We would 

peered hold-ups or the impuLse to see more of a re^' 

most strongly advise that you do not try to wor o a ^ome back 

and, if you cannot see all of India in one tnp (an impossibdity.) come 

again, just as many do, to this fasanating Ian . \n&z. Study our 

This book will help you to decide what you w - beirrw while build- 

aUas showing tourist highlights; rioS it with the time at your 

me up your own lUnerary; finally try and rec . , , to season, 

dispoL Remember that airline schedules change slightly accordin, 

so be sure to check them. radiat- 

In planning tours of India one should eit er se taking in major 

. ing out to oSter places of interest, or make up an itmeraD taxm, j 
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allractions between key cities This is paiticiilarly valid for brief visits, of up to 
a week, such as might be underlakra by a business or transit traveler. The 
following tours will need an Indian Autines limelable for detailed planning, 
but flight frequencies are convenient, mostly daily 

One Week Tours (based on major alies) 

Out of Bombay: India). Bombay city sightseeing plus Elcphanta Caves 

(Sept -May) or Khanen Caves. Fly to Aurangabad, visit Ellora and Ajanta 
caves by car or bus Ry on to Jaipur, reluming to Bombay, or return direct to 
Bombay and fly to Goa (Dabolim) Alternative destinations to the south are 
Cochin, or Trivandrum, for Kovabm Beach resort, and Periyar Game Sanc- 
tuary 

Out of Delhi (Northwest India)- Old and New Delhi sightseeing Radiating 
out from Delhi are various choices of tours Delhi-Agra (for the Taj and side 
tnp to Faiehpur Sikn)-Khajuraho (superb “erotic" temples) and the sacred 
pilgrimage aty of Varanasi are bnked by daily services on a single air route To 
the north one can take another air route including Amritsar (golden Sikh tem- 
ple) and Srinagar, in Kashmir Side trips out of Srinagar are to Culmarg (skiing 
m winter) and Pahalgam Jaipur is another easy side trip south from Delhi 

Out of Calcutta (East India) City sighlseeing A two- to three-day excursion 
could be made by air to Darjeeling (airport at Bagdogra). for Himalayan 
mountains and cool hill station Nepal, with its capital Kathmandu, is an evy 
hour's flight to the north, and the pilgrim city of Varanasi (Benares) on the 
Ganges, u reached by domestic flight to the west One should fly to Bhubanesh- 
war to the touth. for sightseeing and the tnp. by car or bus. to Konarak and 
Pun. Tnps out of Calcutta can also be made to Assam for the Kaziranga Wild 
Life Sanctuary, to Bhutan and Sikkim, but official permission wil| be needed to 
vuil all these places, applications for which have to be made well in advance. 

Out of Madras (Southeast Indio) There is interesting local sightseeing in 
Madras and in the fascinating temple towns of Kanchipurum and Ma- 
habalipuram. which are easily reached by road There is also a delightful beach 
resort at Mahabalipuram Panher south by road is the ex-French city of Pon- 
dicherry, and Chidambaram with its fine temples. Easy excursions by air out of 
Madras include Tlruchirapalli. and Madurai with temples and other interesting 
sights. The "Queen of Kill Stations". Ooucamund is a two- to three-day side 
tnp. via air to Coimbatore with connection by bus or car The beach resort of 
Kovalam and Penyar game reserve can also be reached by air from Madras, via 
Tnvandrum Bangalore is connected by air with Madras, from which one can 
travel by bus or car to Mysore. Hyderabad is also most conveniently reached 
from Madras. Colombo, in Sri Lanka, can also be reached by air from Madras 
or Madurai, with possible international connections on to Singapore or 
Bangkok There is also a train and feny link between South India and Sn 
Lanka Through bookings can be made between Madurai and Colombo. 

“Connecting” one-week toure: 

Delhi-Catcutia (or reverse): A convenient air service provides “bus-stop" 
links between major altraaions across North India, from Delhi to Calcutta 
This could include visits to Agra (for the Taj), with side trips by road to 
Fatehpur Sikri. or by air to Jaipur. Khaj'uraho and Varanasi. From Varanasi, 
one could fly to Calcutu. via Kathmandu in Nepal, or take a train to Patna 
with onward domestic flight to Calcutta. 

Bombay-Madras (southern circle lour): Out of Bombay one has a number of 
interesting choices for tounng the south. Fly to Goa (Dabolim), to Cochin, or 
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Trivandrum. By road one can then reach Kovalam Beach resort, Periyar Game 
Sanctuary, or Cape Comorin in the extreme south. From Trivandrum one can 
fly to Madras. Other trips include Bombay-Bangalore, Bombay-Hyderabad- 
Madras. 

15-Day Tour of India. Two days in Delhi — two days in Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri — one day in Jaipur — one day in Khajuraho — one day in Varanasi. The 
remaining 7 days can be spent for a visit to (a) Kulu and Kashmir or (b) 
Calcutta — Daijeeling — Bhubaneswar — Puri ~ Konarak or (c) Madras — 
Mahabalipuram — Bangalore — Mysore or (d) Bombay — Ajanla — Ellora — 
Sanchi. 

Other 15-day tours: (a) Delhi — Agra — Fatehpur Sikri — Udaipur — Mount 
Abu — Ahmedabad — Bombay, involving bus journey between Udaipur and 
Mount Abu; (b) Delhi — Agra — Fatehpur Sikri — by Punjab Mail to Gwalior 
(2 hours) — by train and bus to Khajuraho — by train via Jhansi to Sanchi — by 
night train (Punjab Mail) from Sanchi to Jalgaon, thence by bus/car to Ajanta 
Caves (37 miles) — Aurangabad — Ellora Caves — fly from Aurangabad to 
Bombay; (c) Madras — Tiruchirapalli - Tanjore — Madurai - Trivandrum 
(Cape Comorin) — Cochin (Periyar Lake) — Bangalore — Mysore (Som- 
nathpur, Halebid, Belur) — Bangalore — Hyderabad — Bombay — Aurangabad 
(Ajanla — Ellora) — Bombay 

A 21-Day Air Tour (with side trips) should include; Bombay — Aurangabad 
(Ajanta — Ellora) — Jaipur (Amber) — Delhi — Agra (Fatehpur Sikri) - Kha- 
juraho — Varanasi (Samath) — Kathmandu — Calcutta (Daijeeling) — Madras 
(Mahabalipuram) — Madurai — Cochin — Bangalore (Mysore, Halebid and 
Belur) — ^mbay, 

A 30-Day All-India Air Tour could bring you to the following places, but we 
recommend at least one day per week of complete rest: 


Day: 

Place: 

Program: 

1st 

Bombay 

City sightseeing, and between mid-Sep- 
tember and mid-May, excursion to Ele- 
phanta Caves. 

2nd 

Bombay 

Fly in the morning to Aurangabad (60 
min.). During the day visit Ellora by bus 
or car, and city tour. 

3rd 

Aurangabad 

Visit Ajanta by bus or car, return to Au- 
rangabad for overnight stay. 

4th 

Udaipur 

Fly in the morning to Bombay. Change 
flights. Leave by air for Udaipur in the 
afternoon, (2 hrs.). Early evening boat ride 
on Lake Pichola. 

5th 

Udaipur 

City sightseeing, and excursions by car to 
Sas Bahu Temples, Nathdwara or Eklingji. 

6th 

Jaipur 

Fly to Jaipur (55 min.). 

7th 

Jaipur-Delhi 

City sightseeing, and visit Amber. Fly in 
the evening to Delhi (50 min.). 
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Day: Place; 

Program- 

8th 

& 

9th 

Delhi 

Sightseeing of Old and New Delhi. Eve- 
ning. attend “Son ei Lumiire" show at the 
Red Fort (except in monsoon) 

lOth 

Srinagar 

Fly to Srinagar toward noon (1 hr. 20 
mm ) City sightseeing, boat ride on Dal 
and Nagin Lakes 

Mth 

Snnagar 

Excursion by car or bus to Pahalgam or 
Guimarg 

12th 

Snnagar-Delhi 

Rest or shopping Fly m the afternoon to 
Delhi 

I3ih 

Agra 

Fly m the morning to Agra (35 min.) City 
sightseeing, and visit Fatehpur Sikn. See 
Taj. by moonlight if possible 

14ih 

Khajuraho 

Fly in the morning to Khajuraho (45 
mm ) Visit temples 

ISlh 

Varanui (Benares) 

Fly in the morning to Varanasi (SO min ) 
City sightseeing and visit Samalh. 

16th 

Varanasi'Kaihmandu 

Early morning boat ride on the Ganges. 
Fly to Kathmandu (Nepal) m the fore- 
noon (55 min } City sightseeing 

17lh 

Kathmandu 

Visit places of interest around Kath- 
mandu 

|gih 

Calcutta 

Fly to Calctiiu in the afternoon (2 hrs ). 

19th 

Calcutta-Bhubaneshwat 

Forenoon: Cty sightseeing. Fly m the af- 
ternoon to Bhubaneshwar ( 1 hr. 20 min ) 
Visit temples in Bhubaneshwar. 

20ih 

Bhubaneshwar 

Excunion by car to Konarak and Pun 

2lst 

Bhubaneshwar 

Fly in the afternoon to /iyderabad(4 hrs). 

22nd Hyderabad'Madras 

City sightseeing. Fly late evening to 
Madrasfl hr 45 min.). 

23rd 

&24th 

Madras 

City sightseeing and excursion by car to 
Mahabalipuram and Kanchipuram. 

25th 

Madurai 

Fly early morning to Madurai (1 hr. 25 
mm ). City sightseeing. 

26th 

Trivandrum 

Fly in the morning to Trivandrum (45 
min ) City sightseeing and relax at 
Kov^am Beach, (We would suggest stay- 
ing overnight at Kovalam } 

27th 

Cochin 

Fly in the morning to Cochin (45 mm ) 
City sightseeing and boat nde on 
backwaters. 
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Day: Place: 

28th Bangalore-Mysore 

29th Mysore 

30th Bangalore- Bombay 


Program: 

Fly in the morning to Bangalore (1 hr. 15 
min.). Leave by car for Mysore, en route 
visit Srirangapatnam and Somnathpur. 
City tour. 

Excursion by car to Halebid and Belur, via 
Sravanabelgola. 

Leave early morning by car for Bangalore. 
Fly in the afternoon to Bombay (1 hr. 25 
min.). 


A number of travel agencies specialize in the India-Nepal-Sri Lanka region. 
Among them are: 

Esplanade Tours, 38 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 021 16 
Exolic Journeys, 12 East Grand Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Hemphill-H arris Travel Corp., 10100 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90067 

Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
Palson Travel Agency, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 60603 
Questers Tours, 256 Park Av. S., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Tours of Distinction, Inc., 48 West 48 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
Unitours, 1671 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 
Venture Tours, 6607 18th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 

IVestours, Inc., 100 West Harrison Plaza, Seattle, Wash. 98119 
Patson Travel Agency, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60603, is a lead- 
ing specialist in travel to this part of the world. Its varied offerings include; 45 
days to 22 places in northern India and the Himalayan kingdoms for S3995; 25 
days to 8 places in central and south India, plus 6 in Ceylon, for $1398; 25 days 
to 12 places in India, plus 5 days in Ceylon, for $1340; 22 days to India, Nepal 
and Ceylon, for $1214, All plus airfare; 25 days in 16 places in India, Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon), and Nepal for about $2,300; 25 days in India, Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan for about $2,800; 18 days in India for about $1,850. 

Lindblad Travel Inc., 133 East55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022, have several 
tours designed to catch the essence of India. Their Himalayan Nature Tour, 30 
days, visits wildlife sanctuaries in the North, includes Nepal and costs$2,685 and 
up; Incomparable India, 28 days, features the art, history and life of the country 
plus 4 days in Nepal and 4 in Ceylon, and costs from $2165, plus airfare. 

Exotic Journeys’ 27-day tour visits 12 places in India plus Colombo and 
Kathmandu for $1734 plus airfare. 

To those who want to meet Indians and know their way of life there are a few 
means, the best being to live with a family. The American Field Service, 313 
East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, tel: 212 689-1780, has an Americans 
Abroad program that places teenagers (ages 16-18) with families in 60 coun- 
tries for 10- to 1 1-week stays. For a stay of one or two weeks, the Indian Tourist 
Bureau keeps a list of families in all their branches. 

Society Expeditions, PO Box 5564, University Station, Seattle, Washington 
98105, have fascinating cultural and wildlife expeditions to India and Nepal. 

If you are interested in going to the remote wilderness areas of the world, you 
should contact Mountain Travel, 1398 Solano Avenue, Albany, California 
94706. Their trips are definitely trekking, but are carefully supervised and arc 
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graded for difficulty and experience required. Highly recommended for those 
who bke (his kind of adventure travet 
Cox and Kings, 46 Marshall Street, London WIV 2PA, sponsor many 16- or 
23-day tours covering most of India. Their Shangri-La Holiday, 16-23 days for 
app. £650 visits Delhi, Agra. Darjeeling and Kathmandu Other tours range 
from app. £575 to £SOO. An especially good idea that Cox and Kings have is to 
offer an extra week at the end of the 16 days for relaxing on (he beach at Goa 
or in Sn Lanka, or m (he cool beauty of Kashmir 

W.F. & R.K Swan Ltd, 237-238 Tottenham Court Road, London WIPOAL 
have several lours conducted by lop guest experts. Their 23-day Wildlife Tour, 
from app £1.100. visits many of the wildlife and bird sanctuaries 
Serenitsima Trastl Ltd, 140 Sloane Street. London SWIX 9AY. have a 
highly rated tour lasting 21 days, app £1450, which visits the major sites of 
India under the direction of an eminent expert 
Kuoni-lfoulders, Deepdene House. Oorking. Surrey, England, have immense 
expertise in travel to far, exotic places They offer an Around the World tour by 
jeC a 28-day trip that takes in Delhi. Hong Kong. Bali, Sydney, Auckland, Fiji. 
San Francisco, starting and ending in London, for app £1,685 


Further tours are listed in the Praeiical lirformaiion for Sepal, page 576 


RESTRICTED AREAS 

Certain parts of India, which are politically sensitive or strategic for 
defense, are designated by the Government as 'resincted or protected 
areas'* and foreign travelers will need spenal permits to enter them. 
Among the areas for which permits are required, but readily available to 
genuine tourists, are the following. For a visit of lest than IS days, you do 
not need a permit to visit Daijeeling. providing you make the round trip to 
Bagdogra by air. For a longer suy. obtain a permit from the Foreigners’ 
Regional Registration Offices, m Bombay. Calcutta. Delhi and Madras 
Permit-free visits to Shillong (max. IS days) and Kaziranga Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary (max 7 days) are allowed, providing you make the round inp to 
Gauhau by air and thence to Shillong and Kaziranga by specified routes. 
For longer visits, permits may be obtained from the Trade Advisor, Gov- 
ernment of Meghalaya, Calcutta, in the case of Shillong, and from the 
Trade Advisor, Assam House. Calcutta, in the case of Kaziranga. 

Visitors to Bhutan will need a permit from the Bhutan Government, or 
from their Missions in New Delhi or New York. A transit visa to pass 
through other restricted areas is also needed. You can visit Sikkim for 2 
days and the permit for this is issued by (he Ministry of Home Affairs (who 
alM handle certain other areas) in New Delhi. 

Note (hat permits for the more remote border area can take up to three 
weeks to process, so plan well in advance. 


p. - j HOW TO CO. Travel agents arc experts in the inaeas- 

“tgly complkaied business of tourism. They have conucts 
• , w'‘*h earners and tourist offices alt over the world; they 

• know about sudden changes in schedules and fares, they 

keep a check on cancellations at times of (he year when planes and ships are 
booked to-cipaciiy. and their racks and files are bulging with information on 
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ihe latest tour and excursion possibilities. A good travel agent can save you 
time and money through his knowledge of details which you could not be 
expected to know about In the all-important phase of planning your trip, even 
if you wish to travel independently, it is wise to take advantage of the services 
of these specialists. Whether you select American Express, Thomas Cook, Travel 
Corporation of India (T.C.I.), Maupintour, or a smaller organization, is a matter 
of preference. But there are good reasons why you should engage a reliable 
agent. 

If you wish him merely to arrange a steamship or airline ticket or to book 
you on a package tour, his services should cost you nothing. Most carriers and 
tour operators grant him a fixed commission for saving them the expense of 
having to open individual offices in every town and city. 

If, on the other hand, you wish him to plan for you an individual itinerary 
and make all arrangements down to hotel reservations and transfers to and 
from rail and air terminals, you are drawing upon his skill and knowledge of 
travel as well as asking him to shoulder a great mass of details. His commissions 
from carriers (5% to 7!4%) won’t come close to covering his expenses. Accord- 
ingly he will make a service charge on top of the actual cost of your trip. The 
amount of this charge varies with the agent and the complexity of your tour. 

If you cannot locate a travel agent near your home, write, if in America, to 
the American Society of Travel Agents, 71 1 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022; in Canada, 130 Albert Street, Suite 1207, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5G4; or 
if in Britain, to the Association of British Travel Agents, 50-57 Newman Street, 
London WIP 4AH. Any agency affiliated with these organizations is almost 
sure to be thoroughly reliable. 

Nevertheless, if you do decide to make your own arrangements you will find 
that centralized hotel chain booking services and improved domestic air ser- 
vices will reduce the problems you might formerly have had to face. Try to 
book major elements, air travel and hotels in advance, so as to cut down on the 
time you have to spend on practical arrangements after you arrive, but on even 
the best travel-agency-organized tour of India you can expect minor problems 
and hitches, so you can anticipate having to involve yourself, anyway, with at 
least some practical arrangements. Once you have gained confidence, you will 
find the local, on-the-spot tour planning rather easy, especially if you use one of 
the excellent local agents. 


SOME US AGENTS PROMOTING TRAVEL TO INDIA 


American Express Co., 

American Express Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10004. 

Thos. Cook & Sons, 

587 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10017. 

(There are Thos. Cook Branch 
Offices in 19 other US cities and 5 
Canadian cities, plus “Registered 
Branch Offices” in 15 additional 
US cities, and one in Mexico/DF.) 


Maupintour Associates, 

900 Massachusetts Street, 

Lawrence, 

Kansas 66044. 

(Also New York and San Franci^o , 
offices.) ' i; ' ' ’ 


Lindblad Travel Inc., > 
133 East 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Siia World Travel 
2960 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, 

Califoma 90010. 

TCI 

20 East 53rd Street 
NewYortNY 10022 

General Tours, 

49 West 57ih Street, New York. 
N.Y. I00I9 

Bennett Tours, 

270 Madison Avenue, 

New York. N.Y 10016 

Esplanade Tours, 

38 Newbury Street, 

Boston, 

Massachusetts 02116 

Four Winds Travel 
175 Fiflh Avenue. 

New York. NY lOOlO 


Hemphill Travel Service, 
10100 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

California 90067. 

Paison Travel Agency, 

36 South Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago. Illinois 60603. 

Joameyworld Internalional, 
527 Madison Avenue, 

New York. N.Y 10022 

American Travel Abroad, 
250 West 57th Street. 

New York. N.Y. 10019. 

Wesiours Ine , 

100 West Harrison Plaaa, 
Seaiile. 

Washington 98119. 

Oneni Paradise Tours, 

32 Pell Street. 

New York. NY 10013 


BRITISH TRAVEL AGENTS 
SPECIAUZING IN TOURS TO INDIA 


Thos Cook & Sons Ltd.. 

45 Berkeley Street. 

London WIA lEB. 

Cox & Kings Ltd, 

46 Marshall StreeL 
London W1V2PA. 

W.F. i KK. Swan Ltd., 

237-238 Tottenham Court Road. 
London WIPOAL. 

Kuoni Travel Ltd, 

Deepdene House, 

Dorking, 

Surrey RH5 4AY. 

Discover the World Tours, 

86 York Street. 

London WIH IDP. 


American Express Co, Inc., 

6 Hayinarket. 

London SWI. 

Boles Tours Ltd, 

16 Coventry Street. 

London WIV8BL. 

Exodus Travels Ltd, 

167 Eatis Court Road, 

Lwidon SW5 9RF. 

Serenissima Travel Ltd, 

140 Sloane Street, 

London SWIX 9AY. 

TCI. 

Suite 214, High Halbom ffouse 
52-54 High Halbom 
London W1V6RL. 


Most of these firms have branch offices in the provinces. 
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CANADIAN TRAVEL AGENTS 
SPECIALIZING IN TOURS TO INDIA 


University Travel Club Lid., 
102 Bloor Street West, 

Suite 880, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 


Thomas Cook & Sons (Canada) 
Ltd. 

416 Seymour Street (2), 
Vancouver, 

British Columbia. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND TRAVEL AGENTS 
SPECIALIZING IN TOURS TO INDIA 


Orbit Travel Service, 

374 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria 
and 

66 Pin Street, 

Sydney, NSW. 

Australian Express, 

239 Elizabeth Street, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

Elders Travel Service, 

1 13 St. George’s Terrace, 
Perth, WA. 


Thos. Cook & Sons Ltd., 
Branches in Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, Perth, etc, 

Johnstone & Co., 

166 Featherstone Street, 
Wellington, NZ. 

Russell & Sommers Ltd, 

83 Customs Street, 

Auckland, NZ. 


Overland. Current political problems in Iran and Afghanistan presently 
make it impossible to use the less luxurious but much cheaper and more vivid 
way to see India and other parts of Asia — traveling by chartered bus and 
camping out along the way. Two agencies specialize in this type of travel ad- 
venture in the US; Pennworld, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138; and 
Pennwortd, 3 East 54 St., New York, N.Y. 10022. They will know when and if 
the route reopens. 


Roughing it This means traveling overland or hitch-hiking, moving about 
the country in cheapest class trains or on buses, carrying your luggage on your 
back and sleeping in pilgrim or youth hostels. A number of specialized student 
travel guide books are now available and this type of traveler will also find 
ample advice and intelligence from others touring in the same way, as they get 
to each town and meet people coming in the other direction. This type of travel 
needs much more time, and stamina. 

For information write; American Youth Hostels, National Campus, De- 
laplane, Va. 22025. In England the addresses are: The Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. ALI 2DY; National Union of 
Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London WCI; in India; The Youth Hostels Asso- 
ciation of India, Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi-21; The World Uni- 
versity Service, University of Delhi, Delhi-8. 
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WHEN TO GO. The regular tourist season in India runs 
from middle of September through March. It gels very 
1 April, especially on the central plains, and the 
monsoon season in the Southwest with its torrential rains 
sets in end of May/early June and lasts on and off uniJ early September. (The 
south-eastern areas receive most of their rainfall from the north-east monsoon 
between November and January ) The short Summer (early April-end of May), 
while hoc. can be mvigoraCtng in the cool mountain retreats - inown as “hiO 
stations" - and pleasant by the seashore All major Western type hotels are 
fully or partly airconditioned Excellent skimg can be had at the hill stations of 
the Himalayan chain but don't expect faahties as in Switzerland or at Squaw 
Valley Nowhere is a One Spring-Summer day lovelier than in Kashmir, the 
Kulu Valley or Oarjeelmg, with the meadows full of exotic wild flowers and 
their unparalleled backdrop, the Himalayas In these regions the best time for 
travel is from April through October 


Special Events. Among the speaal atiraciions that might influence you in 
selecting the date for a vacation in India is first the January 26 Republic Day 
Parark in New Delhi, the most impressive and colorful pageant that you are 
ever lilely to see. Reserve a seat through your travel agent or by conUciing Ifie 
Government Tourut Office. 88 Janpath. New Delhi, well in advance Croups of 
folk-dancen who oome from all parts of India perform at vanous places, fol- 
lowing Republic Day Most artistic events ate held during winter season and 
some of the leading hotels stage classical and folk -dance evenings 
Crass hockey — at which (he Indus are past masten - tennis, golf and - if 
you are Bmish - lirst<Uss cricket can be watched dunng the winter months in 
the larger centers Bombay. Delhi. Calcutta and all the other big cities offer 
horse-racing. 


Festivals. India, one of the world's great spiritual sanctuaries, holds religious 
festivals aO the year round and some of them probably coincide with the dale 
of your visit. As most Indian festivals are based on lunar or religious calendars 
dales vary from year to year, but the fotlowuig hsi indicates approximate umes 
and some of the best places to see the festiviues 

Muharram. Winter. Commemorating the martyrdom of a grandson of the 
Prophet Mohammed, seen at its best in Delhi, Hyderabad or Lucknow, with 
"mourning" processions. In southern India men in tiger masks lead the proces- 
sion. Most colorful 

Ponga! Sankranu. Mid January. A three-day harvest festivaL celebrated at its 
best in T amil Nadu. Kamaiika and Andhra Pradesh Cows are often decorated 
and garisnded and led ia proeessioa to devmi and music. 

Vasanla Panchaml Late January. Hindu festival devoted to Goddess of 
scholars. In Bengal her images arc taken in procession to bathe in the nven 
Kite flying is popularly associaud with Ifaer festrval. 

Tinimola Nayak. February. In the great southern temple nty of Madurai, t 
spectacular procession of floats, music and dancing. Extremely coforfut. 

Iloli. March/ApnI. Also colorfuL with dye. water and perfume being thrown 
around by everyone; celebrated all over India. Watch your cameras and wear 
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old clothes as the locals will love to single out the foreigner for special treat- 
ment. A warm and friendly festival. 

Gangaur. March/April. Festival for Parvati, consort of the god Shiva. Cele- 
brated in Jaipur with processions of gorgeously-dressed girls visiting the main 
temple. Also celebrated in other Rajasthani cities, and in Bengal and Orissa. 

Spring Festival. March and April. In Kashmir. Locals flock to see the first 
blossoms of the almond orchards. A lovely lime to visit this spectacular state. 

Baisakhi. April. Celebrated all over India as the Hindu solar New Year. 
Ritual bathing and visits to the temple are undertaken by everyone. Of special 
significance to the Sikhs, with spectacular festivals in Amritsar. 

Puram. May. The most spectacular temple festival in Kerala, in the south. In 
Truchi, an elephant procession carries the image of Shiva and fireworks follow. 

Meenakshi Kaiyanam. April/ May. Annual marriage celebrations of the god 
Shiva. Huge procession in Madurai, with vast chariots carrying the temple 
images through the streets, to music. 

Buddha Purnima. May. Marking the birth, enlightenment and death of the 
Lord Buddha. Observed in all Buddhist temples, but special celebrations at 
major centers of Buddhist pilgrimage, such as Samath and Bodhgaya, in Bihar. 

Rath Yatra. June/July. The most spectacular temple festival in Puri, Orissa. 
In honor of Lord Krishna, a procession of huge chariots. 

Teej. July/ August. Celebrated, especially by women, to welcome the mon- 
soon in Rajasthan. A time of local fairs, brightest clothes and special swings set 
up in every village. 

Naag Panchami. July/ August. Fair and festival in Jodhpur in honor of cobra 
deity, most colorful. 

Raksha Bandhan. August. A festival for brothers and sisters, when the girls 
tie threads round the boys’ wrists and receive gifts in return. 

Independence Day. August 15th. Special commemorative celebrations to 
mark the country’s independence from British rule in 1947. 

Janmashtami. August. The birthday of Lord Krishna when people flock to 
temples to see dance dramas enacting scenes from his life. 

Ganesha Chaturthu August/September. Festival in honor of the popular ele- 
phant-headed god of good fortune. Around Bombay are processions, with im- 
ages finally being immersed in sea or lake. Also a time for fairs and cultural 
events all over India. 

Onam. September. Harvest festival in Kerala, four days of feasting, dance 
and boat races by “snake” boats with up to a hundred paddlers. 

Id-Ul-Fitr. Moslem festival celebrated in mosques all over India to mark the 
end of the month-long fast of Ramadan. A time of feasting. 

Dussehra. September/October. The annual battle between the traditionally 
represented forces of good and evil. The classic Ramayana epic drama is enac- 
ted all over India during a ten day period, ending in a great celebration as evil 
is vanquished. At its best in Delhi, with dance and drama and the burning in 
effigy of the “baddies” on the final day. Also celebrated with local variations in 
the northern mountain valley of Kulu, Mysore, in the south and in eastern 
India, especially Bengal. 

Gandhi Jayanti. October 2nd. The birthday of the great Mahatma Gandhi. 
Pilgrimages are made from all over the country to pay respects at the Raj Ghat, 
in Delhi, where he was cremated. 

Diwali. The festival of lights, held in October or November, when every 
house is decorated with oil lamps. Celebrations are also held in many temples 
dedicated to Lakshmi and Kali. 
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Guru Furab. November A major Sikh festival marking the birthday of the 
founder of the religion. Guru Nanak. celebrated especially in Amritsar and 
Patna 

Pushkar Fair November. One of the svorld't most spectacular remaining 
tribal fairs. In a small village near Ajmer in Rajasthan tnbal folk assemble from 
all over the state, for a camel fair and pdgrimage to a nearby lake. 



Temperature and Rainfall Chart (Averages) 
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84.2 
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t 0 53 

0.81 

0.81 

0.10 

13.96 
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79.4 
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t 003 
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0.27 

0.43 
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'Average maximum temp. Fahrenheit tAverage rainfal 

in inches 


SPECIAL INTEREST TRAVEL. Since all Asia is ofgrow- 
“ mg importance in today's world. India should be an area 

- of spenai interest travel for everyone. The object of such 


lours — still undeveloped — should be to afford the lounsi 
a chance to meet and learn about the peoples of India more thoroughly than 
could be done through normal sighiseeing programs ft would be best to e*- 
press your desires to your travel agenL who can correspond with his Indian 
contacts to see that on your leisure days in between sightseeing, a suitable 
program can be arranged. You may wish to visit a special industry, a hospital, a 
social insutution, or an ordinary home. Your slay in India will be limned and i> 
is best to arrange some special mteresC visits well in advance so no precious 
time will be lost 
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The largest travel agency in India, TCI (Travel Corporation of India), 
Chander Mukhi, Nairman Point, Bombay, offers over 20 special interest tours, 
covering everything from anthropology and architecture to study tours for yoga 
or wildlife photography. TCI prefers to operate these tours in groups of 12-15 
participants, and the tours usually last from 10-21 days, depending on subjects. 
Costs are very reasonable for groups, but arc considerably more to set up for an 
individual traveler. The cost of these tours ranges from S25 to S35 per head per 
day for a group of 15. For example, one could tour to study Ayurveda Medi- 
cine techniques, to study Buddhism, or to take a fishing tour in Kashmir. A 20- 
day country-wide golf tour at about S600, inclusive of hotels, meals, sightseeing 
and temporary membership of most of India’s top clubs, is very good value. 
Other agents also organize specialized tours covering history, archeology, an, 
wildlife safaris or industrial visits. 

Another important source of possible introduction in getting to know the 
facts about India are the international and fraternal organizations which have 
agendes or chapters abroad (Red Cross, Christian missions, YMCA, Rotary 
International, Lions International, etc.). These societies, because of their heavy 
normal duties, cannot be expected to provide more than the addresses of their 
counterparts in India. You can then arrange to visit them on your own initia- 
tive. If you are going on an organized tour, select one which affords you some 
leisure days in each area where arrangements can be made in advance to in- 
clude these special interest visits. Your agent can always arrange inclusion of 
these extra features, time permitting. 

Meeting the People at Home. Although there are enough museums, scen- 
ery, historic and artistic monuments in India to keep the average tourist pant- 
ing, many travelers want to penetrate beneath the surface and know what 
Indian people are really like in their own homes. A number of organized meet- 
thc-people projects exist to satisfy this natural and laudable curiosity. Contact 
the Government of India Tourist Offices in major cities in India. The same 
offices maintain lists of “paying guest” accommodations which enable one to 
stay with a family. 


TRAVEL TO INDIA 

BY AIR. The Indian subcontinent is halfway round the 
world from the American Midwest, yet the country’s four 
major cities are geographically situated at the crossroads 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, with direct air links to all 
continents except South America. In terms of travel time, the journey to India 
has become shorter with the introduction of very long-range aircraft. Pas- 
sengers today can, if they wish, fly non-stop from Britain and the Continent to 
Bombay and Delhi and into those cities plus Calcutta and Madras from the Far 
East and Australia. Hardly any point on the globe is more than a day away. 

The international flag carrier of this second most densely-populated nation, 
Air-India, obviously maintains the greatest frequency of flights. Started in 1932 
as a private pioneering venture to improve communications internally, the air- 
line began to take its current form at about the same time India was granted 
independence from Britain, in 1947. Though still fairly small in terms of the 
size of its fleet, Air-India has expanded its routes to five continents — from New 
York to Tokyo and from Lagos to Sydney. The airline has built its reputation 
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for superior service around its famous symbol of a welcoming maharajili. Its 
fleet of Boeing 747 jumbo jets, with the sinking motif of minarets painted 
round each window and csouc interior decor, is staffed by charming and set- 
vice-minded attendants. 

Based at Bombay's Santa Cruz Airport. Air-India has a few domestic flighu 
between Bombay. Delhi, Calcutta and Madras, m addition to the international 
flights from these centers. A fifth tntemalional airport in the South India state 
of Kerala, at Trivandrum, has been added to Air-India's network. whKh should 
help to open up the area to both businessmen and tourists 


FROM HORrH AMERICA. Kew York is the direct gate- 
way to Delhi and Bombay from the East Coast Alr-inita 
has a daily Boeing 747 service via London (with other 
stops en route on the Continent or in the Middle East, 
depending on the day). Pan Am'i round-the-world flights touch down in Delhi, 
both from New York via Europe and from Los Angeles or San Francisco via 
the Pacific Bombay was added to Pan Am'i network from the US East Coast ui 
1978. From other points in North America, connections can be made with 
many airlines in Europe or the Far East, should you not wish to break yovr 
journey on the way 



Fares are constantly increasing to cover rising fuel costs, so consult the sir* 
bne or your travel agent for euct information. There are no Advance Purchase 
Excunion Fares to India, but there are a number of escursion fares some of 
which pennii a l/rmied number of siopoytn at no extra charge. SamplM of 
round-tnp fares as we go to press, from New York to Delhi or Bombay: (Ant 
dass) $2^02. (economy class) $1,800; 21-60 day escursion fare: $991 (one 
stopover u pennitted in Europe en route). 14-21 day excursion fare (via 
Paafic) with a maximum of five stopovers SiJUl; 7-17da)'ezeunion/are»ith 
a minimum of seven days in India and one stopover en route at $30. $1,218. 
There is also a special, one-way no-slopover fare from New York to Delhi. 
Bombay, Calcutu or Madras for as little as $SS9. 


Stopovera from North America: If you are traveling to India, why not 
consider stopoven without esua charge? 'nie$!,800 roundinp economy jet fare 
from New York actually entities you to visit the Soviet Union, although tbar | 
country b far off the traditional Mediterranean and Middle East route into : 
India And the USSR bn’i only place where you can stopover. On a basic New 
York-Dethi round trip ticket, there are at kast 48 dilfereni cities where you 
could stopover, if you had the time, money and stamina! 

Key to the stopover possibility in Moscow is an airline regulation which 
allows you a certain mileage between your ongmating point, in Ihb case New 
Yofic. and your destination. Delhi. The mileage you purchase for $1,800 n 
9,550 miles tn each direaion and it need not be used for the most direei 
rouuog. 

Let's examine some typical routings from the US gateway to the Indian 
capital The same principle works between other US dues and Indian airports 

Leaving New York you may fly fitst to Glasgow. After a stopover in Stotlaod 
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you can cross the North Sea to Bergen and then continue via Oslo to Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Thus, a goodly slice of Scandinavia may be visited en route to India. Wing- 
ing farther east, your next stop is Moscow, the turning point in your itinerary. 
Here you may board an Air-lndia or Aeroflot Soviet airline for New Delhi. 

On the homeward trip from India you can fly by the conventional Middle 
East route to Athens or Rome. Stopovers can be made in Karachi, Tehran, 
Baghdad and Damascus, or you may fly via the Persian Gulf to Cairo. 

On the trip from Athens to New York, a wide choice of stopovers may be 
made in Eastern Europe without paying a penny more. A typical routing is via 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Budapest and Warsaw into Copenhagen where you can 
board a return trip to New York. Vienna, Prague and Berlin (via East Berlin 
Airport) may be substituted as stopovers in place of Warsaw. 

If you prefer. Eastern Europe may be skirted and you can fly from Athens to 
London via Rome, Nice, Geneva and Paris. The New York trip can be made 
from the British capital. 

If you don’t wish to return via Europe at all, for about another $189 you can 
make your India trip a round-the-world trip, and come home via Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu and California. 

The routings discussed here are only a sampling of the hundreds of possible 
available stopovers between New York and Delhi. Even the Atlantic resort 
island of Bermuda may be included with little extra fare on your ticket to India. 

Leaving New York you can fly to Bermuda and after a stopover board a 
flight to Lisbon or Madrid via London (slightly higher overall price). Then you 
continue direct to Athens and the Middle East or schedule additional stopovers 
along the Mediterranean at Barcelona and Nice. 

Another popular routing will take you first to Shannon and then into Dublin. 
After visiting Ireland you can continue to London and then across to Amster- 
dam. This particular itinerary makes available to you a wide choice of German 
cities. Stopovers can be made at Dusseldorf or Cologne, Frankfurt, Stuttgart 
and Munich before arrival in Vienna. From the Austrian capital you continue 
to Athens either direct or via Budapest and Belgrade. Check with your travel 
agent for details of lower excursion fares available at certain limes. 

How about travel from the US West Coast to India via the Pacific? You are 
entitled to more mileage than you may think for a roundtrip economy jet fare 
of $2,160. This gives you a wide choice of stopover privileges between the 
Californian and Indian cities. Let’s examine a few possibilities. 

Leaving Los Angeles you may fly via Honolulu to Tokyo. From Tokyo or 
Osaka you may fly to either Seoul or Pusan to visit Korea, then continue on to 
Taiwan, or you may go to Taiwan directly. 

Then comes the short ocean flight into Hong Kong and on from the British 
Crown Colony to Bangkok. 

Between Bangkok and Calcutta, you are entitled to a stopover at Rangoon, 
Burma. 

The trip to Calcutta from Rangoon is only 639 miles and jets link both cities. 
Between Calcutta and Delhi, however, you have a choice of routes. A jet will 
whisk you nonstop but, by smaller aircraft, your ticket allows you to stop at 
Patna and Varanasi, two tourist highlights. 

An alternate routing will take you, if you wish, to visit Nepal, from Calcutta 
to Kathmandu and then on to Delhi. 

Manila also may be added to your Los Angeles/New Delhi itinerary. You 
can visit Manila between Tokyo or Hong Kong and Bangkok or Singapore. 
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FROM BRITAIN, Air-lndia maintains at least 12 flights a 
week from London lo Delhi and Bombay, where connec- 
tions can be made for all other important centers in the 
country. In addition to its flights which operate via the 
Continent, the Middle East, the Gulf or Moscow, Air-India has the only weekly 
non-stop flight to Delhi (flying time about 10 houis) and also weekly non-stop 
flight to Bombay British Airways has frequent flights to Bomaby — an impor- 
tant point on Its routes to Austraba and the Far East — as well as flights to 
Delhi and Calcutta Qamas Australian Airlines has several weekly non-stop 
flights between London and Bombay. Singapore Airlines links Bombay with 
London, too, and Pan Am serves Delhi and Bombay on its round-the-workl 
flights. 



Fares: There are no Advance Purchase Excursion Fares between London 
and India, nor are there any charter flights However, there are promotional 
excursion fares and beyond this, some undercutting by a few (ravel agents in 
conjunction with lesser-known airlines, which entail a change of plane in the 
Middle East We do not vouch for (he legality of this practice, but we cannot 
Ignore the fact that it goes on and have been quoted return fares from London 
lo Delhi for as low as £265 A good place to look for budget fares is in the 
London weekly entertammeni magazine. Time Out. and the national Sunday 
press Samples of round-trip fares between London and Bombay: (flrst clau) 
£M96: (economy class) £S5|. 28-90 day excursion fare (no stopoven perinil- 
ied)£S40 

Stopover*: Traveling on the fuR Arsi or economy class fare, you could mal^r 
stops in Northern Europe and (he Sovie( Union in one direction, and the Mid- 
dle East, Central and Souihere Europe on the return journey at no exfti 
charge 

FROM THE CONTINENT. Bombay is connected with Amsterdam by Alf' 
India and Atuaha; Zurich by Swissair, Geneva by Alr-India and Smssoir; 
Rome by Air-India. Ahiaha, Pan Am and Japan Airlines; Brussels by Sabtn^l 
Para by Air-India and Air France; FranlfurS by Air-India, Laphansa and 
Garuda; Athens by Swissair, AbsaUa, Japan Airlines and Sabena; Moscow by 
Air-fndia and Aeroflot. 

Delhi IS Inked to Geneva by Alr-India; Frankfurt by Air-lndia and 
Lufthansa; Copenhagen by SAS: Amsterdam by Air-India and KLM; Rome 
by Air-India, Ahtatm, Thai Intemaiianal. British Airways and Japan Airlines; 
Paris by Air-lndia and Air France 

Calcutta is connected with Pans by Air-lndia; Geneva by Alr-India; Rome 
by and British Airways; Moscow by Aeroflot, and from other cities by 

making connections in Delhi. 

Fare*: Excursion fares and some chatter Rights exist between Continental 
cities and India. Consult you local newspaper andfor travel agent for details 


PTtGbtAilSTKAiM Afd ft£W ZEALANO. Air-fndia and Qanoiflinli Syi- 
■ ney, Melbourne and Perth with Bombay, with some flights via Singapore. Brit- 
ish Airways operates through flights from Auckland to Bombay. Madras and 
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Calcutta can be reached via Bangkok or Singapore. Consult your travel agent 
or contact the airlines direct. 

Fares The full roundtrip economy class fare between Sy^"^y 
fc Muio o„ wS m..; s»povei .s f- nor.h » .h, PbJ.ppm» .r. .1- 
V... t„,v^r PTriir<;ion fares and inclusive tours are available. 



FROM THE US. UmW Tugor/uv 

Co., sails monthly from Los Angeles ^ Madras, and the Far East, 

then to Bombay, Cochin, continuing to Sn Lanka Maa^ ^ 

returning to Seattle/Tacoma and aboard a variety of 

American Export Lines features servi Canal to Bombay, stopping 

its freighters. It’s a 90-day trip, sailing Calcutta and also visiting 

in Kamchi, Colombo and back to India through the Suez 

Chittagong. Chaina, Madras, Colombo. Cochin and transit g 

Canal again. , , „ .at/icahle to reserve well in ad- 

The popularity of freighter t«vel rnak d ,he following 

vance. To help you choose from the 70 or m p Ventura 

may be helpfuh Ford's Freighter J^^^^'^t’^ZsTeighte^ 

Blvi Suite B. Woodland HilL, Calif. 

lion, 40-21 Bell Blvd., Bayside, N.Y. 11361, S 5 qj 

N„k Rd, Great Ne* ItJ! OT East 77 Sueek Ne« 

Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 100 , 

York, N.Y. 10021. , freiEhter services, for which you 

spedde .Mpri.>i- £ r.,»t 


American Export Lines Inc., 
c/o Travel Dept., 

17 Battery Place, 

New York, N.Y. 10004. 


Specific shipping lines navmg ^ 

may apply to Ihe following offices for schedules and 

United Yugoslav Line 
(Splosna Plovba). 

Kerr Steamship Co., 

One California Street, 

1”“™=:*.. calif. 941 u. 

FROM EUROPE the dassiMl I’i^ of Brenten. Get- 

bay, with occasional calls ^1 Lin, the amount of shipping 

many. Although the Suez Canal is P ^^8 ^ Cruises pass through 

with available passenger sp“f '1'“' “ ^ ass via the Cape, but there are not 
on their way round the world. More p P ^ journey to India by sea, 
many of those either. If you really round for the odd. occasional 

then we suggest you ask your travel agent to root 
sailing which might fill your requirem 
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FROM AUSTRALIA AND ASIA. From Australia there are regular sea con- 
nections at reasonable cost from Fremantle to Singapore. The Shipping Coipo- 
ration of India operates a modem ship. MS Chidambaram, twice monthly on 
the route Singapore-Penang-Madras, a six-day voyage, also at very reasonable 
cost. Cruise ships sometimes link Australia with Colombo in Sn Lanka, from 
where one can make easy surface or air connections with southern India. Fares 
Singapore to Madras Rs 1.935-2.453 one way. in deluxe class. 


^ OVERLAND. Ii is unforlunaiely not at present feasible to 
1 ^0000^ travel overland from Europe to India by successive local 
ll-'l / g \ 7 ^ train and bus connections We hope politics will allow 

one to undertake the journey again m the future You will 
need time, patience, flexibility, and a certain amount of stamina, but this Inp 
would be a memorable one 

For many yean, until political problems disrupted the route, it was possible 
to travel overland to India from Europe, via Turkey. Iran. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan This was popular with budget travelers or those seeking the adventure 
experience You could use your own vehicle, or lake trams or buses The truly 
adventurous hitchhiked or took a motorcycle There were also overland adven- 
ture loun packaged by such organizations as Penn Overland, based m England. 
This fascinating travel experience may one day become possible again The 
major roads along the route from Istanbul to Delhi are mostly in good contfi' 
lion, forming part of the Asian Highway network Substantial parts of the 
journey could also be undertaken by tram If political and security conditions 
unprove and borden are more open, the best sources of information on how to 
follow the ancient silk and spice routes overland to India are the major motor- 
ing organizations and student travel groups. 

American agents far Penn: Iniemaiional Travel Guild, 330 Sutter Street. San 
Francisco, Calif 94108 PennworU-Trek Adveniures, 3 East 54 St , New York. 
NY 10022, IS another speaalist in this sort of travel — overland by tent and 
motorcoach. with experienced drivers/gukles and most equipment provided 


WHAT TO TAKE. Travel light. Whether you go by air or 
I under the airline free limit of 44 pounds of 

^ person makes sense. Pint class, 66 pounds. 

Onj should leave home with less than this to allow room 
for souvenirs. It’s a good idea to pack the bulk of your things in one large bag 
and put everything you need for overnight, or for two or three nights, in an- 
other. to obviate packing and repacking 
Don’t carry coals to Newcastle. Wbelhcr you need a new tropical suit or not. 
this is your opportunity to have one at about Iwo-fiflhs of what you would pay 
in (he United Slates. 

If you wear passes, lake along a spare pair. There is no difficulty in getting 
regular medicines, but if you have to take some particular preparation, es- 
pecially if It is made up only on presenpiion, better bnng a supply. 

Take all photographic film and cosmetics as the locally made varieties, al- 
though available, are oAen not up to the foreign standard or quality. Always 
carry valuables in your hand baggage. 
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Clothing. In Northern India, where evening and night temperatures drop 
steeply in winter, woolens are essential. During the summer months, only light 
tropical clothing is comfortable. Visitors to the hill stations will require light 
woolens. During the monsoon season you will need in the mountains light 
flannels with raincoat, umbrella and galoshes. Rest of India: summer clothing 
and raincoat. 

Do not bring any exotic fabrics with you as there might be some difficulty in 
having them specially laundered. Good, plain cotton dresswear is excellent for 
any place in India. The new synthetic materials are highly recommended pro- 
vided they are the wash and wear variety. 


TRAVEL DOCUMENTS. Apply several months in ad- 
vance of your expected departure date. US residents must 
apply in person to the US Passport Agency in Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miami, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Stamford (Conn.), or 
Washington D.C., or to their local County Courthouse. In some areas selected 
post offices are also equipped to handle passport applications. If you still have 
your latest passport issued within the past eight years you may use this to apply 
by mail. Otherwise, take with you: (I) a birth certificate or certified copy 
thereof, or other proof of citizenship: (2) two identical photographs 2 inches 
square, full face, black and white or color, or non-glossy paper and taken 
within the past six months; (3) S14 ($10 if you apply by mail); (4) proof of 
identity such as a driver’s licence, previous passport, any governmental ID card. 
Social Security and credit cards are NOT acceptable, US passports are valid for 
five years. If your passport gets lost or stolen, immediately notify either the 
nearest American Consulate, or the Passport Office, Dept, of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20524. Record your passport’s number, date and place of issue in a 
separate, secure place. 

If a non-citizen, you need a Treasury Sailing Permit, Form I040C, certifying 
that Federal taxes have been paid; apply to your District Director of Internal 
Revenue for this. You will have to present various documents: (1) blue or green 
alien registration card; (2) passport; (3) travel tickets; (4) most recently filed 
Form 1040; (5) W-2 forms for the most recent full year; (6) most recent current 
payroll stubs or letter; (7) check to make sure this is all! To return to the United 
States you need a re-entry permit if you intend to remain abroad longer than I 
year. Apply for it in person at least six weeks before departure at the nearest 
office of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, or by mail to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Washington, D.C. 

Note: in certain areas passports are now being issued through post offices, so 
enquire locally if you can do this and save a lot of time and trouble.) 

British subjects Apply to your travel agency or local post office. The ap- 
plication should be sent to the Passport Office for your area (as indicated on the 
guidance form). Apply at least 3 weeks before the passport is required. The 
regional Passport Offices are located in London, Liverpool, Peterborough, 
Glasgow, Newport (Gwent), and Belfast. The application must be counter- 
signed by your bank manager or by a solicitor, barrister, doctor, clergyman, or 
Justice of the Peace who knows your personally. You will need two full face 
photos. The fee is £I 1. 
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VISAS 


Citizens of the USA do noi require a visa for slays of under 30 days, 
instead, a landing pennii can be obtained upon arrival. For stays of over 30 
days, a tounsi visa can be obtained froni the Indian consulates or the embassy 
listed below You are strongly advised to apply for a visa before entry into 
India, even if slaying for less than 30 days, as this does save tiresome formali- 
iies. Also ask for a Tounsi Introduciion Card (sec paragraph below) 

Should you wish to stay over 30 days and want a visa, here is the drill. 
Applications for visas should be made on presenbed visa application forms, 
and should be accompanied by a valid passport, three passporl-sue photo- 
graphs and S2 20 if secured in person plus 8S for one and 10 extra for each 
additional passport if obtained by mail (cbeci or money order) Tourist visas 
are issued within 24-4S hours if you apply in person If you apply by mail, 
allow 10-12 days (including mailing iimc) 

Holden of 3 months' Tounsi Visas are exempted from registration for first 30 
days 

All tourist visas are inple-eniry and are valid for a three-month stay in India 
The inple-entry visa simplifies the procedure of visiting neighbonng countries 
Lke Nepal Visas can be extended up lo a maximum of 6 months 
Short-term entry visas issued to other than lounsts are valid for three months 
only They can be extended on application 
Transit visas are issued to transit passengen only for the actual period in 
iransiL They require one appitcaitort form, one signed photo and an an’ lickel 
oonlimied for the onward journey Feeis$030 
If in transit (and not holding a lourtst visa) you decide to break journey in 
India, you can obtain from the police a Landing Pennii for 30 days if you 
an air passenger or for the duration of your ship's stay in port. 

Persons who intend to stay in India for a prolonged pen<^ will have to apply 
for an entiy vua at least two months in advance of proposed departure 
Brftisfi CRlzena and Citizens of otfier Commonwealth Countries (except 
Sn Lanka and Bangladesh) and the Republic of Ireland are exempt from the 
visa requirement provided their passports are valid for travel to India Also, 
nationals of Dcnmailt. West Germany. Finland, Norway and Sweden are ex- 
empt from veas for vdiIs up to 90 days All urfier nationali require a visa 
'Tourist visa holden often qualify for special concessions on railroad and on 
Indian Airlines flights: enquire at nearest Government of India tounsi office or 
your travel agent or on amval at major aiiports 

HEALTH REGULATIONS. Only persons arriving from 
yellow fever infected areas in Afnca or Latin Amcnca are 
required to produce a valid vaccination certificate. Other- 
wise no restriciions but you are advised in your own iater- 
esttoget inoculated and vaccinated against cholera and smallpox. You may be 
leaving for countries that require incoming passengers from India lo produce a 
ceruficile. The USA and UK do not require returning residents to have small- 
pox vaccination unless they are coming from an infected area; Canada wants 
one at all times. Nevcnheless. we suggest you have a smallpox vaccination.jusi 
lo play safe. For budget travelers in India, plague, tetanus, typhoid and typhus 
immunization and Gamma Globulin shots are advisable; for others, not 
necessary 
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Tourist Introduction Card — Liquor Permit 

A valuable and useful document, the introduction card is obtainable, 
free on request, from the visa-issuing authority. Government of India tour- 
ist offices, or, on arrival, at major gateway airports. The card will enable 
you to buy alcoholic drinks in the growing number of “dry” states of India, 
and it will also enable you to get fare concessions and booking priority on 
domestic air and rail services. It will also help to win you priority in tourist 
lodge or official bungalow accommodation and guest admission to clubs. It 
is a useful piece of paper - when in trouble wave it around, it will help get 
you extra helpful service. 


Medical Precautions. It is advisable to carry a few basic remedies with you 
in India. Stomach upsets may be due as much to the richness of Indian food as 
to lack of hygiene. If you have tummy troubles Lomoltl tablets will probably 
help, \t Atka Sehzer doesn’t! Parts of India still have malaria, particularly prior 
to the monsoon season. Reliable anti-malaria pills are now available; your 
doctor will advise, and it is recommended that you take them, particularly, 
during an extended tour. A good insect repellent is also recommended. 

The sun can be very dangerous in India if you are not careful. Beware of 
over-exposure while sightseeing, or on the beach, even on overcast days. Take a 
good barrier cream and use it. A hat is also a worthwhile precaution. 

Always carry a tube of antiseptic cream, with adhesive plasters or lint ban- 
dages, and treat any minor scratches, cuts or blisters at once. India is a dusty 
place and dust carries infection. 

Some doctors recommend taking daily multi-vitamin tablets, especially those 
with B-complex, during a tropical tour, when you are using more than usual 
energy and diet may be changed from its usual pattern. 

Water is said to be safe in most big Indian cities, but we still recommend 
drinking bottled or boiled water. If in doubt drink hot tea, refreshing as well as 
safe. Be cautious over Indian food at first, if you are not used to such spiciness. 
Eat only fruit which can be peeled (do it yourself) and beware of green salad. 
Be especially careful about eating from roadside stalls or vendors. 

And if you do have a medical problem in India, don’t worry, your hotel 
doctor will be used to dealing with such situations. 


AT THE AIRPORT AND CUSTOMS. Airport procedures 
on arrival in India may be rather arduous for resident 
Indians, but are now very simple for visitors, thanks to 
the monumental efforts made by the Government to im- 
prove conditions and facilities for tourists. Unless you are cariying an unusual 
quantity of valuables, it is really no more difficult to arrive in India than in 
Europe. While you may not be asked to declare how much foreign currency 
you have brought with you into India, it is important to remember that it is 
illegal to enter or leave the country with Indian rupees. You may cash travelers 
checks or cash in hard currencies at (he airport banks while waiting for your 
baggage to come off the aircraft. Be sure to keep all receipts as you may not be 
able to pay hotel bills in local currency if you cannot produce these to show 
that you did not obtain it through illegal transactions. Nor will you be able to 
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exchange your leftover rupees into any other currency when you leave at an 
airport bank without this proof (and the money is worthless once you leave 
India) Currency or travelers checks in excess of U.S SI.OOO must be declared, 
and recorded on a speaal form, on arrival 

You will probably be asked lo oped at least one piece of luggage by customs 
officials, but tounsis are seldom detained for more than a minute or two. Keep 
your baggage claim lag as you may have to surrender it on leaving the airport 
In a country with an abundant artd eager labor supply, you should never cany 
your baggage Licensed porters arc always at hand The charge is Rs. I per 
suitcase and tipping is not encouraged, although you should give him some- 
thing extra if he is required lo carry your baggage very far. 

Compared to Europe or America, India is an exiraordmanly cheap country, 
particularly when it comes to service, but beware of overiippmg Al) major 
Indian airports have a tourist office or desk, usually open until quite late at 
night where useful information of a general nature can be obtained Some also 
have an hotel accommodation booking service (no commission) for those with- 
out confirmed reservations 

Airport to town transportation is plcniiful bui if you take a taxi to your hotel 
or to the ceriter of the city, be sure that the meter is working or agree on a price 
beforehand Fares will vary from Ra 20 lo Rs 40. dependingon where you are 
and how far you have to go In some places there are both tourist and ordinary 
taus The former are allowed co charge more and are allegedly more comfort- 
able, but It IS often impossible to lell the difference' Buses are run dam some 
airports into city centers or major hotels by ex-servicemen's organitaiiont De- 
partures are usually well limed with arriving flights (though not always with 
departing ones) and cost between Rs. ) and Rs 10. 

On departure from India the following articles can be exported without any 
focmaUiy' souvenirs, silks, woolens, artware. ptecious stones and jewelry, oitier 
lhan articles made wholly or mainly of gold or silver, up to value of Rs 10,000, 
if they have been bought m India to be taken to another country or lemtoty 
except Pakistan and Persian Gulf Ports (A permit from Ihe Reserve Bank of 
India is required tf the limit is exceeded, and also for export of items made 
wholly or mainly of gold or silver.) Arms and ammunition for personal use. 
provided the visitor is holder of a valid Possession License; all animal products, 
souvenirs and trophies are subject lo the protected list under the Wildlife (Pro- 
tection) A«. 1972. so be very suit to check when you buy. 

India is becoming increasingly strict about the export of skins or products 
made from protected wildlife species. Such souvenirs as tiger skins are impossi- 
ble to export. Customs officials in America are now also vety strict on the 
importation of such souvenirs As a general guide avoid any souvenir made of 
wild animal skins (except crocodile leather goods) You might also have prob- 
lems exporting such items as Kashmir's furs and ivory, unless you can prove it 

Isold. 

Export of Anii^uiiies. Before making pardiases of such articles, visitors ate 
advised to consult the office of Ihe Director-General of AreheoIogy,.New Delhi 
or Bombay, to avoid detention of artickx by Customs. Generally, articles more 
lhan 100 years old cannot be exported without a permit from the Director- 
General of Archeological Survey, Janpath, New Delhi, the Director, Pnnee of 
Wales Museum. Port Bombay: or the Superintendent. Archeological Survey of 
India, Museums Branch. Indian Museum, Calcutta. Shipping services generally 
are not reliable, so take purchases with you when possible. If shipping, insist on 
proof of mailing or expoa. 
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CURRENCY. On arriving in India one must make a Cur- 
rency Declaration if one has over SI, 000 in foreign cur- 
rency. Travelers are strongly urged to retain all receipts of 
foreign currency exchanges in order to reconvert excess 
rupees on departure. Visitors are not allowed to bring in, or take out, any 
Indian currency whatsoever. As we go to press, the value of the Indian rupee is 
about Rs. 8.0 to the US S and 17.50 to the £ sterling. But as exchange values 
fluctuate so considerably we suggest that you keep a weather-eye on current 
values as you are planning your trip. Vour bank or travel agent will advise. All 
banks and most of the large Western style hotels are authorized to exchange 
travelers’ checks, US dollars, and pounds sterling. If you want quick service, 
change your money directly in your hotel. The rate usually is the same as in 
banks. 

NOTE: As stated before, some hotels may insist on being paid in foreign ex- 
change and do not accept foreign credit cards, so carry plenty of small-de- 
nomination travelers’ checks. Change will probably be given in rupees. 

Indian money: I Rupee = 100 Raise. Coins come in denominations of 5, 10, 
20, 25 and 50 Raise and 1 rupee. Notes come in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 
and 100 rupees. 

A major problem throughout India can be the lack (or apparent lack) of 
small change by taxi and rickshaw drivers, soft drink or souvenir vendors etc.; 
it is therefore wise to carry a generous supply of coins and small notes. Also 
useful for tips. Another, and highly annoying, problem is that Indians will 
refuse to accept banknotes that are in any way tom. Since many are, you must 
be alert to refuse them yourself or you will be stuck with them and will have to 
go to a bank to exchange them for new ones, which is inconvenient. 



TRAVEL IN INDIA 

BY AIR. Being more of a continent than a country, good 
internal air transportation has proved to be as vital to 
India’s development as a nation as it is to you, the tourist. 
The state-owned Indian Airlines has been building up its 
services for more than a quarter of a century. With 49,460 kilometers of undu- 
plicated routes, it is now one of the largest domestic carriers in the world. Over 
70 dries in India are served from the four major bases of Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. The airline also serves points in neighboring countries 
from various dties in India; Kathmandu (Nepal), Karachi and Lahore 
(Rakistan), Colombo (Sri Lanka), Dacca (Bangladesh), Kabul (Afghanistan) 
and Male (Maidive Islands). 

The airline has had its difficulties in the past, largely the result of having too 
few seats for too many passengers, and an inability to raise the money to invest 
in more equipment. Getting seats on major trunk routes and tourist routes is 
much easier than it was, thanks to the introduction of wide-bodied A300, 278- 
seater. Airbuses and the deployment of the fleet of Boeing 737 jets on routes 
formerly served by much smaller aircraft. Fokker F-27s and Hawker-Siddley 
748 turboprops make up the remainder of the large fleet. 

The airline’s one major drawback is that it still does not have an instant 
computerized reservations system, as used by American and European airlines, 
which means that flights can only be fairly quickly confirmed eight days in 
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advance. After ihu. they are controUcd !be city of departure. It is vitally 
important to reconfirtn your (tighla individually, at least 4S hours before depar- 
ture — an often tiresome chore considering the high volume of traffic and lad: 
of technology in this sphere And if you wish (ochangeyountineraiy asyougo 
along, you run the nsk of failing to get a seat on the desired flight as each 
journey can only be changed once you get to your next desiinaiion Waiting 
lists are common but the airline has a high number or“no show” passengers, so 
one often does gel on at the last minute, especially the larger jet aircraft For- 
tunately, Atr-India u expected to gel a computer reservation system covering 
major destinations by 1981 and it is understood that Indian Airlines wiU also 
use It 

Check-in procedures are a bil slower than in Europe or America so you 
should be at the airport not later than 45 minutes for a domestic flight (90 
minutes for international services) If you take a coach from the city air termi- 
nal It will usually be timed to amve an hour before departure. In the larger 
centers, ex-servicemen's organualions run (he town to airport transport service. 
Indian Airlines and local iootui offices do the job m smaller places but there 
are seldom any buses for flights departing very early in the morning, of which 
there are many Coach fares usually range from Rs. 6 to Rs 10, depending on 
the distance Taxi fares should be based on the meter or agreed to in advance 
Even on domestic flights, there is advance seat selection and rigid, often time 
consuming security checks of both passengers and hand baggage On amval, 
you tan expect to wan 10 minutes to half an hour for your baggage so fithet 
than stand impatiently m the heat, under slowly turning fans, use the time to 
visit the local tourist desk or hotel accommodation desks or attend to banking 
Hang on to your baggage tap as your porter may need to 'how them before 
you will be permitted to leave the airpon with your belongings Although early 
morning mist can cause delays at certain times of the year, most flights depart 
more or less on xhedule, even during the stormy monsoon. High Mason “ex* 
Ira' flighu are more frequently delayed, someiimes for many hours. 
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Fam: Indian Airlines is run on (he basis that air (ravel should be as met' 
pensive as possible. Despite soaring fuel costs and the purchase of vety espen- 
sive aircrali, (hey have kept true to iheir word and oITer some of the lowest air 
fares on a mileage basis in the world In-flight service is perfectly adequate with 
light meals and refreshments served by attractive English-speaking hostesses, 
but few concessions are made to Western tastes The cuisine (s Indian and very 
tasty Alcohol is not available. 

A sample of one-way fares Delhi-Bombay (Rs 572); Delhi-Calcutia (Rs 
650): Delhi- Madras (Rs. 831); Delhi-Agra(Rs. 104), Deihj-Srinagar(Rs.377). 
Calcutta-Madras (Rs 683) 

Special seasonal and concessional fares are available, such as a ‘*21 day 
South India. 30% discount” and on certain Kashmir services. 

By far the best deal for foreigners m India is Indian Airlines S300 “Discover 
India” fare. Thu ticket lets you fly anywhere you like in the country for 15 days 
The ruling is that you must travel more or less in a arcular pattern, not relura- 
ing to the same aty, except to make a connection which may or may not mean 
staying overnight. The ticket can be purchased (and reservations made) when 
booking your (np to India, or on arrival, but m the Inner instance, it must be 
bought in foreign currency to (he equivalent value of US dollars. As slated 
before, some areas of the country are served only from one major aty. There- 
fore the following Itinerary would be aceepuble- Delhi — Agra - Jaipur - 
Bombay - Tnvaadrum - Cochin - Madras - Calcutu - Bagdogra - Cal- 
cutta - Cauhati - Calcutu - Delhi - Srinagar - Delhi. If you did aU ihisb 
15 days, you would have had a glimpse of ail comers of the eountiy. including 
the remote northeast (Assam) for S300. On a point to point basis the same 
Itinerary would ojst you more than $600! And if you wuh. you can change your 
flights and even your routing at any time along the way, with no extra charge 
Indians resident abroad are eligible for this fare. N B. The “Discover India” 
{in covers only domestic destinations 

Other concession fares are available tor students and people under 30. who 
get 23% ofl* on nonnal economy class fares. Groups of 10 or more can get 
discounts of up to 50% under certain conditions. And large groups may evm 
charter aircraft. For details, contact the Traffic Manager, Indian Airlines, Air- 
line House, Parliament Street. Delhi-), or ask at any Air-lndia office overseas. 

There is a hefty airport tax — Rs. 100 for international flights, R*. 50 for those 
to neighboring counines. There is no airport tax on domestic service. 

BY THAIM. India’s first passenger train ran in 18S3, from 
Bombay to Thana — adistance or21 miles In the follow- 
ing year the line from Calcutta (Howrah) to Raniganj was 
opened and. by 1880, all the major aties of India had 
been connected to each other. The present railway system is the fourth largest 
in the world, having a route total of37.7(X) miles It is the second largest system 
in the world under one management, the USSR claiming first place Every day 
8 million people in India travel by train. 

The onginal trunk lines were buik to the gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. which is the 
widest in the world at the present time; subsequently a substantial network of 
meter yuge lines was added and these still account for about 40% of the total 
capaaty. There are also a few narrow gauge luies of 2 ft 6 in. and 2 ft, but 
except for the scenic mountain railways, these would not come within the range 
of the usual tourist 
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All the major cities are linked by the broad gauge, so change of trains due to 
break of gauge is rare. On the other hand, there are some areas which are 
served entirely or mainly by the meter gauge, so train changes are more likely 
on “secondary” routes. 

Speeds are low compared with Western countries, and the climate and dis- 
tance are not generally considered conducive to rail travel for the tourist or 
businessman. It is also impossible to keep non-airconditioned cars free from the 
all-pervading dust and the speed of air travel is emphasized by consideration of 
the distances between the main cities. It takes a little over 2 hours from Bombay 
to Delhi by air but 18 to 24 hours by train. But, to see the countryside and the 
peoples of India, rail travel is the only answer. The relatively long station halts, 
for most of the fast trains stop about once an hour for about ten minutes, give 
the traveler an opportunity to stretch his legs and to observe the fascinating 
variations of dress, especially female, as his journey progresses. 

India is a paradise for the railway enthusiast. There are still 8,000 steam 
locomotives to 1,700 diesel and 800 electric, and while most of the fast trains 
are now electric or diesel hauled on the broad gauge, steam is still king on the 
meter. The mountain railways, the Simla and Darjeeling lines in the Himala- 
yas, the Matheran Hill Railway near Bombay — all narrow gauge — and the 
Nilgiri Railway meter gauge track in the south are well worth a visit. 

Classes of Accommodation. There are five classes of passenger service on 
Indian trains — airconditioned (AC) sleepers, first, AC two-tier sleeper, AC 
chair, and second. Airconditioned is found mainly on the top express services 
between major cities and is excellent in facilities, cleanliness and service. In this 
class reasonable food and all bedding is supplied at no extra cost. First and AC 
two-tier sleeper classes are charged on the same fare basis. A number of special 
“superfast” trains between major cities entail a surcharge. Airconditioned cars 
consist of 2 and 4 berth compartments, with transverse upper and lower berths 
opening off a corridor which has toilets. Western style and Eastern, at each end. 
These coaches are usually vestibuled. They are well equipped and bedding, 
including towels and toilet paper is provided without extra charge. An atten- 
dant is on duty in each car. The compartments are larger than those in Western 
countries and the standard of comfort compares favorably. First class cars are 
similar in layout and have an attendant but the standard of accommodation is 
comparable to the European “couchette”; some first class cars, but by no means 
all, are vestibuled. Two-tier AC sleepers provide couchette-type berths in open 
saloons and second class AC chair cars have reclining seats. In both first class 
and second AC sleepers, the lower berth must be utilized to full seating capac- 
ity between 6.00 a.m. and 9.00 p.m., thus a 4 berth compartment will seat six by 
day. Bedding may be hired either on the train, in the case of certain important 
trains, or at the starting station, on payment of a small fee. Western travelers 
should provide their own toilet paper except in AC class. Ordinary second class 
has hard seats and is usually very crowded. It is not recommended for Western 
travelers. 

Train Services. All the major cities arc linked by “Mail" trains which, ex- 
cept for the special expresses, are normally the fastest trains. Most have AC 
class accommodation and many, but not all, have dining cars. The most famous 
is The Frontier Mail - Bombay (Central) to AmriUar. The Deccan Queen is a 
luxury day-train but is not airconditioned — Bombay (Victoria Terminus) to 
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Poona (Pune), this is a scenic »oute as the line rises about J,000 fi. in snt«a 
rules, winding up the hillside, through twenty-five tunnels and over eight higli 
viaducts This line is electrified In recent years a tourist train. The TojExprta. 
with first class accommodation has been put on between New Delhi and Agt* 
It takes three hours to cover the 124 miles A similar “tourist” express. The Pink 
City, also daily links Delhi and Jaipur 
There are also the special expresses. ofwhK^ pride of place must be given to 
The Rajdhani, which carry only AC class and second AC class passengers 
These trains have cut the overall time from Bombay to Delhi by 5 houts ttid 
from Calcutta to Delhi by 7 hours They only run on two days in each week 
The AiKondilioited Expresses, cariying AC class, second AC class and ordinaiy 
first and second class, also run on a iimttcd number of days in each week from 
Bombay and Calcutta to Amritsar via Delhi and New Delhi to Madras, but art 
no faster than the ordinary daily Maiis 

COMPARATIVE DISTANCES AND TIMES 


Broad Gauge 

Bombay- Delhi 860 m <1.384 km) 
Rajdhani Express 
Frontier Mail 

Bombay-Calcutta. 1,223 m(1.968 km) 
Delhi-Calcutta 892 m <1.437 Im) 
Rajdhani Express . . 

Mail 

Delhi-Madras 1.294 m <2.185 km) . 
Calcutia-Madras 1.039 m (1.662 km) 
Meier Gauge 

Delhi-Bikanir 289 m (463 km) . . . 

Delhi' Jodhpur 388 m <625 km) 

Delhi-Udaipur 466 m (750 km) . . 


I8hrt 
.Mho 
36 hrs 

. , . 17 ho 

. ,. 23 hrs. 
. .. ,40 ho 
... . 25 hr*. 


..,.12 ho. 
,.1514 hrs. 
. ... 20 hrs. 


There ii also an express crossing the border from Amritsar (o Lahore m 
Pakistan, but as yet through services from Calculia to Bangladesh have noi 
been restarted 

Itfnerarfea. Indian Tourist Offices abroad or the Tounst Guides at the Of- 
fices of the Western and Centra) Railway* at Bombay, the Eastern Railway at 
Calcutta and the Northern at Delhi will assist in planning itineraries. 

There arc few day trips which can be taken owing to the distances involved, 
but a visit to Agra from Delhi can be made in a day by using The Taj Express: 
this allows nine houn for sightseeing. The scenic route to Poona (Pune) can 
also be enjoyed in a day by leaving Bombay at 7 00 a m.. arriving at Poona at 
IIJ5 a m. and reluming at 325 pm , reaching Bombay at 7.40 pm. The Maih- 
eran Hill Railway is on this route and can be visited in the day 

Timetables, (area and teeenatlone. A “Tounst Timeuble” can be ob- 
tained free of charge at Indian Government Tounst Offices abroad. This gives 
much useful infomiaiion. For the railwaji enthusiast there is the “All India 
Railway Timetable'* published by the Railway Board, price Rs 7. but this u 
difficull to obtain outside of India. Thomas Cook’s superb International Bait- 
way Timetabk also gives details of many Indian rail services. 

Fares are bw by Western sCandaids. only AC cla.ss approximating to those 
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charged in the West. They are calculated throughout India on a kilometer basis, 
but become cheaper the greater the distance. Approximate rates are given 
below— 


Kilometers 

AC class 

First class and 
Two tier sleepers 

Second A C 
chair class 

Second 

class 

200 

Rs. 76 

43 

24 

11 

1,000 

Rs. 300 

153 

79 

41 

1,500 

Rs. 452 

215 

106 

56 

2,000 

Rs. 563 

266 

128 

68 


The above fares admit to all trains, except the Rajdhani Expresses. The 
second class fare shown is for Mail or Express trains, fares for passenger trains 
only are about two-thirds of the Mail or Express fare. 

Special fares apply for the Rajdhani Expresses, which include bedding, meals 
and the reservation fee. They are: 

A C sleeper A C chair 


Bomfaay-Delhi Rs. 46S 1 14 

Calcutta-Delhi Rs. 520 148 


For a few fast trains, such as the Frontier Mail, Taj Express, Tamil Nadu 
Express, a “Rapide” supplement is charged, irrespective of the distance 
traveled. 


AC class Rs. 10 

First class Rs. 5 

Second AC class Rs. 3 

Second class Rs. 1 


Prior reservation is essential for all Mail and Express trains. Fees are: 


AC class Rs. 5 

First class 1 A two tier sleeper Rs. 2 

Second AC chair class Rs. 1 

Second class 25 P 


Specimen fares between major cities are: 



AC 

First class A C 

Second 


class 

and Two tier 

class 



sleepers 


Delhi-Agra 

Rs. 90 

50 

19 

Delhi-Madras 

Rs. 606 

292 

75 

Delhi-Bombay 

Rs.407 

210 

53 

Calcutta-Delhi 

Rs.441 

208 

54 

Calcuita-Bombay 

Rs. 589 

284 

73 

Bombay-Madras 

Rs. 389 

191 

' 50 

Calcutta-Madras 

Rs. 499 

244 

67 

fares and charges are 

approximate 

and are given as d 

guide'only.:. ^ 
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Concessional Tickets. The “titdrail PaK** has replaced all previous conces- 
sions, such as Circular Tour tickets It is sold only to foreign nationals resident 
outside India It entitles the holder, within the penod of the validity, to travel 
by all trams, including the Rajdhani Espresses, throughout India. Holden are 
not charged the fast tram supplement nor reservation fees and are entitled to 
free meals on the Rajdhani Expresses Rales are calculated in US dollars but 
may be purchased in other approved foreign mirrencies. such as £ sterling. 


Firtt class! 

Period AC class Second AC elais 


7 days $80 $40 

15 days 120 60 

21 days 160 80 

30 days 190 95 

60 days 260 135 

90 days 300 165 


Fares for children under 12. half the above rates 


Second class 
$15 
25 
30 
40 
60 
75 


Indrail pas.ses santioi be purchased outside India and only through leading 
travel agents or the Railway Central Reservation Olhces at Delhi. Bombay. 
Calcutta and Madras 


Rail Travel Tip* 

Travel by rail in India is safe and comfortable, but can be confusing 
until one knows the ropes, owing to the booking procedures and crowded, 
confused conditions of stations Local travel agents can obtain bookings 
and tickets on your behalf, but may have to borrow your passport. It is 
quite feasible to undertake these arrangements for oneself as special facili* 
ties are set up by railway authorities for foreign tourists m major rail 
centers The local tounstofficeoryour hotel will tell you which ticket oHice 
Co go 10 for your particular journey. When booking, look for the 'Tourist 
!nfofraation“ section of the reservations office, where staff are usually ex- 
tremely helpful, if rather slow. They will issue a voucher, which one usu- 
ally takes to the adjacent tkket purchase counter, where the actual 
bc«king will be made and the ticket paid for. Do check which station you 
will need and allow plenty of lime for finding your seal on the train — the 
sleeper and seal numbers are displayed on the platform and on each 
carnage. 

It IS advisable to take overnight sleepers, AC or two tier first class, as 
travel by night is cooler. In AC class, bedding is usually provided, but not 
in two tier first class, unless one arranges this in advance and pays a little 
extra. 

At the departure station, get any help from the Station SupenniendenL 
Pasenger names are posted on nolice boards on the plaifonti from which 
your tram will leave, and on each carriage. Local people will generally be 
tolerant of foreigners Jumping the queue for information, but not at ticket 
purchase windows. 

Travel by rail is not recommended dunng the summer months when the 
heat IS the most oppressive and miUmits of holidavins Indians overcrowd 
the system * 
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Catering. No one need starve on a journey m India. All large stations have 
refreshment rooms at which Indian food can be bought and many have a 
ritaurant serving Western-style food. Dining cars are provided on the pnnci- 
^ S bu, to bumbcr or tosb b .».U. Tl-" “ 

^me others On trains without a dining car, the tram conductor or car atten 

la »Us .. ...tions «bto 

sources, e.g. dining cars and refreshment rooms, is safe to dnnk. Alcohol 
sold on any trains or at any station. 

Accommodation at Stations. Some major 
which approximate to economy hotel accommo „upatjon only Charges 

cannot be reserved in advance and are for ^ X pL 

are weU below hotel pnces. A** fecilitils are in great demand, so do 

sengeis, using their own bedding. These lacmiies aic & 

not count on them being available. 

The Hill Railways are of special K^^a^s^ at 2,400 ft. 

from Kalka and climbs to Simla in J“*‘ drops down to 

above sea level and 5,200 ft. b f^.^lfan altiwde of 6.700 ft. The 

4,600 ft. only to climb again to reach Siml i ^ ^ ^ n. 6 in. and 

scenery is superb and the ruling gradient is 1 in 34. i n g g 

trains are now diesel hauled. nncrated 2 ft. eauge line, with 

The Datjeeling Himalayan 5 ,alions and the double loop by 

features of great interest. . .£,^7400 ft. at Ghoom, the highest 

which the railway gains height ‘ J’X/ontinent. before dropping 

altitude attained by any railway in gradient is 1 in 25 with some lengths 

down to 6,800 ft. at Daijeeling. The ruling gradient is 

of 1 in 22 and a short length of 1 m 20. „ a ft gauge line of only 12 

The Matheran Hill ^ U "ow'dL^^ 

HirSw.;». “e .*>, on,, .. . d., .>c.bl,n. 

BY CR. .. b 

car in India lo^ay- 5 ® ^pie, and can be arranged by 
sive, especially for 3 to 5 p p ^ indent, or upon 

your travel agent throug h fuel 

your arrival. Smaller cars are produced Fiats or the Hindustan- 

and driver’s fee; vehicles are mostly Indian proo 

Ambassador variety. 

Rules of the Road. Traffic ^ oSrtrk?n°on''e£ 

Subject to local regulations, tramcars may ^ cities. The 

no general speed limit for cars n.asani who thinks in terms of yeare 

highway code means little to the In i P .jy hugging the middle of 
and not of minutes. His bullock-cart wiU b u J next one to the 

road and your horn will drive the nearest one on 
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iS "umcrou* in Uie larger eilies and m tome regioni 

like Kerala, and ihey don t react any better 
Indian* lake a dim view of your running down one of iherr wandering tacred 
‘*®™ generously, by-paasers will help to ihoo 
^em off the road Add lo this the stray dogs basking in the sun and occaswiul 
^oups of monkeys crossing the road and you will be happy to average 30-35 
popu»a«ed ditincu Bear in mind that most Indian 
laV, lowartk the end of winter and during the summer period so 

travel at night, as both animals and humans like 

to sleep on roads! 


Road*- The Central Government assumes responsibility for the construction 
and mamtenanw of certain roads selected for inclusion m the national high- 
fS comprises, among others, most tounstieally impottaai 


trunk roads are generally quite good, but secondary rouiei can be bad. 
especially in the hoi. dusty season. ^ 

28^0 toT'"' "axonal highway system include* road* of a lota] length of 


Monsoons usuaUy play havoc with road* and bridges and it is advisable. 
^1^ ‘"P- “ one of the following lotomebile 

lion and Sum'IS 


The Automobile Atjoeioiion of 
Upper India, 

LOaram Building, 

14-F, Connaught Place, 

New Delhi 

Wenern India AA. 

Ulji Naranji Memorial Buildings, 
76 Veer Nanman Road. 

Bombay 400 020 


AA of South India, 

187. Anna Salai. 

Madras 600 006 

Uttar Pradesh Automobile 
AssoeJailon, 

32-A. Mahatma Gandhi Marg, 
Allahabad 


AA of Eastern }ndia, 

13 Promolhesh Barua Sarani. 
Sarani, 

Calcutta 700019 


rnCTiT*!^^!**? I'l” brings you — thanks to their reciprocal arrange- 

Drefitiiim. I, ° [^‘"8 advantages all over India- special rebate on insurance 

ra»K- fr-.. ***** advice; concessions granted by ceruin ga- 
rages. free technical advice: loading and unloading of ari arranged. 

Gaaollne (Petrol) costs at the tune of writing about Rs. 5S0 pet liter. 

V^*!*** Inauranee. An fniernational Driving License is recog- 
^jn India. In case of loss, one of the Indian AA*i will issue a replacemen t 
permit You can pass a driving 
u" *-‘*^*f party jnsumnee is eom- 

aae^ble in India^ obtained locaDy. as international motor insurance is not 
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STAYING IN INDIA 


B g ft HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMOOATIOM.Thejreit- 

O /M «i single advance made by ihe tounsm industry of India 

over the past few years has been the provision of new 

(JL hotels )n Ihe big ciues and major tourist centers, includ- 
ing beach and hill resorts, these are now well up to mlemadonal standards 

With a few eacepiions you will find Ihe service in all luxury and first-cla« 
hotels excellent, and accommodations good in all major cities covered in this 
guide Their facilities are comparable to some of those considered first-class in 
Western Europe Some hotels run on the Amencan plan, and your room pace 
will include all meals 

Major hotels now add a 10% service charge If it is not included you should 


lip accordingly 

Everywhere you go. you will see references to ''Westem-style." especially 
when speaking of hotels, but also concerning restaurants. In India Ihe word 
“Western" may mean that part of the twain that's never supposed to meet the 
exotic East Hotels are “Western" or “Indian" style, sometimes both. “West- 
ern" IS much like any modern Amencan or European hotel "Indian" style m 
large aiies Lke Delhi, Bombay. Madras is a>mfortabIe. and provides a ne* 
expenence. but ts best enjoyed with a little knowledge beforehand 
In major cities the Govemmcni of India Tourist Offices maintain lists of 
“paying guest" aocommodaiions, which can be a delighiful way of meeim|| 
local people. Pnees tend to be veiy reasonable. In most small placm you will 
find Government-owned establishments (“eircuii houses") primarily designed 
for roving officuls, who will have precedence over tourists 
They can be divided broadly into the following caiegon'es. 

(a) CInuil iloures A Goternmetii Guest Housef Except in Rajasthan, hard to 
get inw: mostly for higher-<ebelon government officials Usually comfortable, 
some almost luxunous. Meats available. 


(b) Tourut Bungalows, constructed and managed specifically for tourists. 
Class I category welt furnished with attached baih. linen. Indian and Westem- 
style catering. Second class usually plainly furnished, meals provided, but not 
always bedding. 

(e) PWD (Public Works Dept.f or Poresi Dept. Inspection Bungalows' lower 
standards Chan Circuit Houses and fini class Tourist Bungalows, with few ex- 


ceptions. Sometimes no meals available. Usually you must bring your own 
bedding 

(d) Dak or Trofeler's Bungalows and Rest Houses: at the bottom of the lad- 
der. Generally no bedding but sometimes catering supplied 
All these estaMishments olTei real bargains — if you can get in! In our re- 
gional practical information aeaion (under Hotel or Accommodation), we indi- 


cate the authority you should contact for bcxikings 
Hotels are listed m the Practical Infonnalion section of each geographical 
chapter of this book. 


GROUP HOTELS. Booking hotels in India has become greatly simplified since 
the development of a number of hotel chains, covering all the main tounsl 
centers, and many of the smaller ones. Some of the major hotel groups are 
outlined below, with addresses of their centralized reservations systems; 
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OBEROl GROUP. If any one chain can lake credit for raising the standards 
of luxury-grade hotel accommodation in India it is the Oberoi group. It oper- 
ates superb hotels in the following centers, with rates at the top of the scale but 
with service and comprehensive range of facilities well up to the best availab e 
anywhere: 

Cities: Oberoi-Towers, Bombay; Oberoi Grand, Calcutta; Oberot Inter-Conu- 
nenlal. New Delhi; Oberoi Maidens. Old Delhi; Oberoi Mount K/ch-, Chan- 
digarh; Oberoi Shikarbadi, Udaipur. 

Resorts lour destinations and hill stations: Oberoi Mount Everest, Dzt- 
jeeling; Oberoi Palm Beach. Gopalpur-on-Sea; Joss Oberoi, ^hajuraho Ofcerm 
CcaV and Oberoi Clarkes. Simla; Oberoi Palace. Srmagar; Obero, Bogmalo 
Beach. Goa; Oberoi Resort, Kulu. 

Reservations: Through Loews Reservations Inc ‘^/“^hmchill Hotel 30 
Portman Square, London Wl; Loews Reservations Inc., ^66 5th Avenue Ne 
York, plus 10 other major US cities. “Instant” w„ ' 

major tolels, such as; c/o Oberoi Inter-Continental. Dr. Zakir Hussain Marg. 
Delhi; c/o Oberoi-Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay. 

TAJ GROUP: Offering 13 superb luxury hotels and 
deslinaUons, the Taj Group properties are also of the finest quality m f 
and service. Also in top price range. 

Cities: Taj Mahal Inter-Continental and Hotel President. Bombay; Taj Coro- 
mandel, Madras; Taj Mahal, New Delhi; (Test End, Bangalore. 

Resorts and Tourist Centers: Benores Taj (new 

bagh Palace, Jaipur; Lake Palace, Udaipur; Fort “ halinuram- Pandyan 
Holiday Village, Goa; Fisherman's Cove Resort. Mahabalipuram, Pandyan. 

Madurai; Savoy, Ootacamund. 

Reservations: Central Reservation Service Taj 
Apollo Bundar, Bombay; in America through Intercontinental Hotels, 20U 

Avenue, New York. iti-x- 

ASHOK GROUP (INDIA TOURISM °^^‘;°^”!'Jfos?keTiourist Lstind- 
offers India’s largest accommodation chain. such as the Asfiok or 

tions with properties ranging from ex-Maharajahs’ palaces in Mysore 

/IkfcarinDelhi, and the >4/rpornn Calc ■ . Mahabalipuram; to 

and Udaipur; delightful beach . of pilgrimage, hill stations 

simple and very cheap lodges operates restaurants, airport 

and major archeological sites. The liu - ' in all main tourism 

duty-free shops, city sighueeing and 1?"^^ , accommodation facilities in- 

centers and sound and light shows. The group 
dude the following; 

Hotels: . , „ Ashok; Aurangabad. Au- 

Agra. Mumlaz Ashok; Kalinga /\shok; Caf- 

rangabad Ashok; Bangalore, Hotel M • j^npath. Lodhi. Qutab. Ranjit 
ciiita. Airport Ashok; Delhi. Akbar, • ^ . ^yjhok: Jammu, Jammu 

Kanishka and Ashok Yatri Niwas: Jaipur. Jaipur A 
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Ashok, Khajurako, Khajuraho Ashok. Kowiam, Kovalam Ashok Resort, 
habalipurum. Temple Bay Ashok Beach Resort. W>'jore, Lalitha Mahal Palace. 
Patna, Pataliputra Ashok. Udaipur, Laxmi Vilas Palace flolel, yaranasi, 
Varanasi Ashok 
Tia^elen’ LotSges: 

Bharaipur, Bijapur, Bodhgaya. Hassan, Kanchipuram, Kaziranga. Konarak. 
Kwlu. Kushvnagat. Madurai, Manah. Mandu. Sanchi. Satan Gir, Thanjavur. 
Tiniehirapalli 

Reservations: ITDC Central Jtetervations Service, Hotel Janpath. Ne*" 
Delhi 1 10 OOt - tel ISO 070, cables Centres. New Delhi, tele*. 2468. 

THE WELCOMGROUP. The newest major chain of luxuiy hotels in India, 
operated by the India Tobacco Corporation and having a sales agreemeol with 
Sheraton worldwide Mostly brand new properties, with fullest range of facili- 
ties and excellent service Top end of the pnee scale, but recommended for 
those who feel in need of a cushion against the potential "culture shock" of 
India. 

Delhi, Maurya Sheraton, dgra, Mughal Sheraton, Madras, Chola Sheraton. 
Jodhpur, Umaid Bhawan Palace. Jaipur, Mansingh; Aurangabad. Rama Inter' 
national, Bombay, Sea Rock: flyderob^ Banjara Hills; Kathmandu (Nepal), 
Welcomhoiel Kathmandu; Gwalutr, tisha Kiran Palace; Patna, Mauiya Patna; 
Oatncomuiui Femhill Palace; Mport, Rajendta Vdas Palace. 


Reservatiena: Through any Sheraton hotel overseas (USA loIlfreecaUMO' 
32S~3S3S). or Welcomjroup Central Reservations Service, c/o The Mauryi 
Sheraton Hotel, Diplomatic Enclave, New Delhi. 110021. 

CLARKS GROUP: One of the older chains of good-quality hotels, ranging 
from S lo 3 stars, with more modest rates, and located in major provincial 
lounsm centers: Clarks Shirat. Agra; Clarks A radh, Lucknow; darks Amer, 
Jaipur; Clarks Varanasi. Varanasi. 

Certtral rMOrvaUons: VP Hotels Lsd. ))0I Surya Kiran, 19, Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. 

In addition to the major groups listed above, privately operated hotels can be 
booked direct, as luted under the various sections of this volume, or rcscrva- 
Iions can be made through hotel enquiiy counters in many of the major air- 
ports in India 

Apart from regular hotels, there are various types of establishment owned 
and operated by the Govemoient. mostly in the smaller or more retnoie 
kxatiofts. 

The ratings in this guide and the equivalents according lo the Government of 
India star classihcaiiom are as follows'. Luxury or deluxe — ail S-siar hotels; /«' 
class superior — all 4-^tat and moslof iheT-star hotels, reasonable — most of the 
2-starhotels; moderate to inexpensive — usually the l-siar hotels 

Government of India Tourut OfSccs in New Delhi. Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta have establuhed lists of Indian homes where one can slay as a paying 
guest. Knowing Indian hospiUliiy and friendliness we feel sure that the accent 
will be on the word guest 
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HILL AND BEACH RESORTS. India owes ils hill sta- 
tions to the British who “found the enervating summer 
heat of the plains unbearable and retreated to moun- 
tainous hideouts where they could work more efficiently”. 
The lower spurs of the Middle Himalayas, Kashmir, the Vindhays in Central 
India, the Niligiris in the south, with their pleasant climate, sparkling streams 
and alpine forests offered ample scope for the development of such resorts 
which they called “hill stations.” It then became customary for central and 
provincial governments to shift their headquarters to these summer seats, is- 
lands of modem civilization. While these places have ceased to be administra- 
tive centers in summer, the practice of resorting to hill-stations during the hot 
period — with some of India’s best hotels, plenty of sports and entertainment — 
survived and is becoming increasingly fashionable. 

From Calcutta, the most easily accessible hill stations are at 7,000 ft.-high 
Darjeeling, which has a good range of hotels, and Shillong, 2,000 ft. lower, with 
pine forests and delightful countryside. From Delhi, the nearest hill station is at 
Mussoorie, a lively and cosmopolitan little town; not much further is Simla, the 
most famous hill station and once the summer capital of the British Raj, so 
there is still a good range of hotels. Smaller and more relaxed is Dalhousie, on 
the lower slopes of the Dhauladhar range and with a pleasant climate. The 
nearest hill station to Bombay is Mahabaleshwar which offers jungle scenery, a 
refreshing climate, boating and fishing. In the South, there is Ootacamund, the 
“Queen of Hill Stations,” located 7,400 feet up in the rolling Nilgiri hills and 
surrounded by acres of forests and tea plantations. 

It is only very recently that India has begun to establish an international 
reputation for its beach resorts. India has always had beaches, in boundless 
variety, but modem and comfortable accommodation and other facilities were 
lacking. As part of its overall planning for the development of international 
tourism, India launched an intensive program to create fully integrated beach 
resorts, especially in the south, some five years ago. The results can now be seen 
in the shape of some of Asia’s most delightfully escapist resorts. 

The availability of good beach resorts has added an entirely new dimension 
to traveling through India. The visitor on an extensive tour itinerary can now 
spend a few days of total relaxation in comfortable hotels or beach cottages, 
with superb beaches and guaranteed tropical sunshine. The business of promot- 
ing India’s now well-established beach holiday centers has been slow to suc- 
ceed, but there is no doubt at all that “sun and sea” vacations to India will 
expand substanu'ally in the future. 

At present, the most developed resorts can be found at the following places. 
On the former Portuguese colony of Goa, the most comfortable resorts are the 
Taj Group’s Fort Aguada Beach, a 50-acre estate, on a 5-miIe-Iong beach, set 
amid the ruins of a I7th-eentury Portuguese fortress, and Oberoi’s Bogmalo 
Beach resort, offering 126 rooms with excellent facilities. There arc hotel or 
cottage accommodations with a range of facilities for sport and leisure. In 
south-west India, there is a delightful resort at Kovalam in the heart of Kerala. 
Beaches arc backed by coconut plantations and there is a modern I.T.D.C. 
hotel with spacious accommodation and beach cottages. At Mahabalipuram, 
south of Madras, there is Covelong Beach with several small hotels, the pleas- 
antest being the Taj Group’s Fisherman's Cove set in the ruins of an 18th- 
century fort. 

For further details of hill and beach resorts and how to reach them, sec the 
regional chapters for the areas concerned. 
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NIGHT UFE. ProliibttioQ is now in force m much of (he 
countrr. so don't expect to find a gay night life m India. 
There's nothing comparable to Pans or Bangkok, al- 
though a handful of so-called night spots and noisy discos 
in Calcutta. Bombay and Delhi make a valiant try Elsewhere, sedate dinner 
dances with rather tame floorshows fill the bill There are no risque shows to be 
seen, but some of the temple carvings at Khajuraho and Konarak are belter 
substitutes Most aiies offer a good range of cultural shows 

TIPPING. India follows the British tradition in many 
**y* •' "®' have a rigid system of imposing a service 

charge on hotel and restaurant bills. The addition of ser- 
vice charge to bills is of recent origin and gradually com- 
ing uito force in all large cities, though there are still several hotels which have 
not adjusted themselves to this system Usually the service charge is 10 per cent. 
Waiters and room bearers, like (heir counterparts elsewhere tn the world, ex- 
pect (o be tipped First-class hotels add I0-I2'd per cent as service charge. In 
such cases Upping is voluntary You will not go wrong ifyou tip a bearer about 
Rs. 2 per night of suy m the hotel where no service charge has been made. 
Many hotels now docourage tipping Do not. hcfwever. tip the dozen or so 
sundry characten who may matenalue out of nowhere and say they have been 
“on duty" 

We recommend tipping only for extra service directly performed for you by 
an individual in a hotel resiauranl or similar establishment. Cabbies, strangely 
enough, don't expect ups. therefore you should not tip uxi driver? unless they 
obviously go to great trouble to help you find your desimation. On the other 
hand you should (ip a good driver about Rs lOon behalf of your partyofS lo4 
people if he hat taken you on a day's outing. You should not tip the hotel 
doorman unless he runs at least two blocks to find you a uxi. And ii is not 
necessary to (ip the room boys at all in Western-style hotels. In other words, 
think twice before upping. 

"niere IS no service charge rn Covemmeni-run hosielnes (rest houses, dak- 
bungalows. etc.), but you don't go wrong if you give about Rs. 2 for each full 
day of your stay Give a cloakroom aiendani about Rs. I when you lake your 
coat back. A railroad porter should be given Rs. I per bag. 


INSURANCE. It's belter lo be safe than sorry and we 
suggest that you be fully covered with ihefl toss, and 
especially, polKies prior to your arrival in India 

For Americans, baggage and personal possessions can be 
insured for up to $2X100 against toss or damage anywhere in the world Usually 
oosered are; doihing. luggage, jewelry, cameras and recreation equipment. 
Disability polides. which can cover immeduie family loo, insure against loss of 
life, bmbs, eyesight and specified medicai expenses Top bmit a usually 
$2C0XC0. Tnp cancellaiion insurance, up to about SSXiOO pays for nonrefunda- 
Ue travel and hotel expenses diat you may lose because of illness or injury. 
Uabiluy coverage earned by local iransporution. including taxis, is either Ron- 
eiisteta oc so Vow i&xt you sKo'iXd takjt owl your own covetage at tvotne befote 
leaving Insunng for all types of pobeses can be done in every large dty in India 
from local branches of British and Amerscati insurance firms or a duly authtv 
rued local travel agent. 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT. All hotels have doctors on call. 
TTie lAMAT, (International Association for Medical As- 
sistance to Travelers), offers you a list of approved En- 
glish-speaking doctors who have had post-graduate train- 
ing in the US, Canada or Britain. Membership is free; the scheme is world-wide 
and in India has correspondent hospitals in 15 cities. An office call costs Si5; 
hotel calls are $20; weekend and holiday calls are $25. For information apply in 
the US to Suite 5620, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10001; in Canada, 1268, St. 
Clair Avenue West, Toronto M6E IB9, in Europe at Gotthardstrasse 17, 6300 
Zug, Switzerland; in Australia at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Victoria Parade, 
Melbourne 3065. 

A similar service to travelers, but charging an initial membership fee of $6 
per person, or $10 per family, is offered by Inlermedic, 111 Third Avenue, New 
York; in India it has 18 correspondent physicians in 6 cities. Fees are about 
twice those of lAMAT. 


CLOSING DAYS AND BUSINESS HOURS. The Indian 
calendar is full of festivals and holidays, but has no hal- 
lowed day — sabbath — in the Christian or Mohammedan 
sense. It has adopted Sunday as the week’s day of rest 
when most shops, banks and offices are closed. Roughly speaking, shops are 
open from 9 to 7 and office hours are generally 10 to 5. Saturday is usually a 
half day, or they are closed. Small traders keep open until later into the 
evening. 



LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING. In luxury and first-class 
hotels in India you can get your laundry in a 12-hour 
period or your dry cleaning in one day if you pay extra 
surcharges. Outside these places you must expect that dry 
cleaning will take 2-3 days. Laundry in Asia is usually done with harsh soaps 
and water that is never quite hot enough, and your clothes may take a beating 
in every sense; Mark Twain meant it when he said that the Indian dhobi (wash- 
erman) breaks stones with people’s shirts. However, you can trust the dhobi 
with your ordinary cottons and linens. He will do a nice job of it at a much 
smaller cost than you are accustomed to in your own country. Similarly, dry 
cleaning is commonly effected with gasoline and other harsh chemicals, so you 
should not entrust delicate fabrics to the ordinary establishment. At the higher- 
priced hotels, of course, you can expect the standards of both services to be up 
to European or American levels of performance. This high quality means prices 
nearly identical to European costs, but slightly less than American costs. A few 
fust-class hotels in India have 2-hour pressing service. 




not a wide range 


COSMETICS. Imported toilet articles, if obtainable at 
all, arc nearly twice the price of their cost back home. 
You would be well prepared if you came to India with 
enough of your favorite brands, because there is usually 
of choice. 
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PROlilBmON 

The previous Government had the declared pobcy of making India 
compleiely ''dry' (much against the inclination of most of the population). 
This policy IS becoming more lelaacd, but in some parts of the country it is 
still not possible to obtain alcohol in festauranis. even m hotels Tounst 
visitors receive some concessions, such as the issue of a “liquor permit" 
which, in most slatev allows foTcigneK (o drink in hotels, bars, restaurants, 
and to buy from the decreasing number of liquor stores Foreign-made 
booze IS generally unobtainable outside the very top hotels, but local gin, 
beer and rum are excellent Local whiskey is less successful, and Indian 
wine IS generally a disaster Visiioi* arc advised to bnng their maximum 
allowance ofliquorl I bottle) and iobacco(200cigarettesor SO cigars) One 
may also import one extra bottle of liquor per head on which duty should 
be paid on arrival 


MEASUREMENTS. India is gradually adopting the met- 
ric system In this book we have given most distances in 
miles, and heights in feet, but you will quite often be 
faced with the kilometer, meter and crntimeier. The ktJo- 
meter ts 0 62 mile, and an easy rule of thumb is that S kilomeiets equal 3 miles 
There are, of coune, 1000 meters in a kilometer, and ICO centimeten in a 
meter A meter u just over 3 feet in length and a centimeter U about four-tenth 
of an inch. 

Temperature in India is now measured by the Centigrade system Water 
boas at 100 degrees Centngrade. whKh is 212 degrees Fahrenheit Water 
freezes at 0 degrees C. and at 32 degrees Fahr. To convert to Fahrenheit, 
mulujrfy Centigrade by nine-fifths (9/5) and add 32. To convert to Centigrade. 
»binct32 and muluply Fahrenheit five-ninths (5/9). There are 2.2 pounds 
in every kilogram, but we doubt (hat you will be buying anything in terms of 
weight out here. If you have brought your car. and are buying gasoline, you 
should remember that four liters are slightly over one gallon (US) and just 
under one imperial gallon 

Indians refer to Urge numben with two words peculiar to the country. When 
in a newspaper you read that the population of the United Slates will soon 
reach the 21 crore and twenty Ukhr that means .. .you guessed nghi: a "crore” 
» ten mUlion and a “lakh’' represents one hundred ihoutend 



•. POLLUTION REPORT, By Western standards, Indian 
■ ' r — . cities (with thesingle exception of New Delhi) will appear 

r I PJr- , very polluted. Caibage-liiiered streets arc usual and both 
cows and humans defecate in public places without a 
care. Beaches and sea dose to cities are usually badly polluted, but the newer 
beach resorts, such as Kovalam. Coa, or Mahabalipurum are pollution free as 
they are situated well away from major population centers The evening au’ 
throughout India becomes ihkk wnh the haae of tens of millions of cooking 
fires, which helps to produce spectacubr sunsets. In all the older cities the eyes 
and nose are usually assaulted by a wide variety of what, at home, might seem 
ponuuoo. but which, in an Onetiul setting, becomes exotic! The first-ume 
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visitor to India will probably be in for some shocks, but it is amazing how 
quickly the traveler can adapt to this entirely different environment. 


BEGGING. India has a very large number of beggars, partly because many 
Indians give money to them for religious reasons, partly because it is so profit- 
able. On the whole, begging is a racket and the Central Government and local 
authorities are trying to wipe it out. Your personal rule should be not to give to 
beggars: there are many worthy charities in India which can use the money. 
Remember that beggars near hotels and tourist sights are professionals reared 
to the trade; those near the temples are satisfying a certain demand on the part 
of simple and pious pilgrims to acquire merit by giving alms. 

Occasionally an astrologer or a palmist might turn up from nowhere to tell 
you a few things. There is no guarantee that he is a repository of the Wisdom of 
the East. Sometimes they are quite amusing to talk to — providing you don’t 
mind parting with a rupee or two. The foreign visitor to Indian cities will often 
be approached by “students” or supporters of political parties offering little 
paper flags in exchange for a “contribution.” These requests should always be 
resisted, politely. The Indians have probably found more ways of begging than 
almost any other nationality. Never be afraid to return a “gift” which you are 
subsequently expected to pay for. 

ELECTRICITY. Electric voltage in most places is 220 a.c., 

© 50 cycles. American appliances (110 volts, 60 cycles) will 
function only with transformers. Some of the major hotels 
have them. 

TIME. Indian Standard Time is 556 hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time 
and 916 hours ahead of US EST. Thus, noon in India is 2.30 a.m. in New York, 
Nepal still adheres to the ancient sundial and is ten minutes ahead of Indian 
Standard Time. 

MAIL in India is good and generally reliable. When post- 
ing letters from an hotel it is wise to put the stamps on 
oneself, rather than to rely on the staff to do so. 

The basic rate for inland letters is 25 P. Airmail rates 
per 10 grams for letters to foreign countries are Rs. 2.80 for North America, and 
Rs, 2 JO for countries in Europe. An air-letter (ask for aerogram) costs Rs. 1.60 
for all countries. Postcards by air; all countries Rs. 1.25. For important letters, 
request a certificate of posting. 

Your hotel front desk can handle all of your communications problems in an 
efficient and honest manner. Should you desire, however, you may take your 
letters to any city's Central Post Office where English speaking personnel are on 
duty at all desks. For telegrams, and for international telephone calls, you 
should go to the Telephone Office, which, in large cities, is usually located 
elsewhere. 





OVERSEAS PHONES AND TELEX. India now has di- 
rect radio telephone services with most countries. 

The Telex Service has now also been extended to cover 
most countries. Most luxury hotels have international 
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celex faaliiies and iniemauonal telephones, but delays can be long in geuins 
e^nections so plan well ahead amt do check the cost beforehand Mam post 
offices also have cable or public intemaUonal phone facilities. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. India has superb me 
visitor, especially for histoiy. archeolo0 
"’■'1 an In addition to the large scale museums in most 
s you will find smaller ones close to most major tr 


... . wui lino smaller ones close to most major it- 

the^fvCT *hich can give much gfcalcr meaning to the study of the rums 

l^t museums, gallenes and historical sues make a modest charge, usually 
^5->0P and mostly charge extra for photography, when allowed. Museums are 
dually closed on Mondays Temples usually do not charge admission, but may 

charge, legally, for use of a camera. ^ 

Entrance to most monuments, forts, etc is 50 P In some (the Tai, for in- 
sunce). a surcharge of up to Rs 1.50 is levied on each ticket to help pay for 
maintenance r r j 


^ observed by all travelers visiting reli- 
M •'’'y are regarded as holy. 

n«Jv.^ri removed before entering. In some places felt overshoes are 

afeofr»n^i.H h «f'»r|e Although generally relaxed about dress, Indians 
*«"■•»« “'mmodesi- clothes such as brief shorts or 
Muslim^ 'u ,^**a** *** restrained m photographing holy places 

Md m ‘^‘"6 phoiographfd in their mi^ues. 

In SD^il ^f ,hl « often out of bounds to non-I^dus 

,1 L ' “ '“'"'"“I ”<l S“itl NOI, il» Ihil Jc » «ol 

=Ef, “"j “>*“8 «..* or ,„,o »,m, ™pIo. 


Eo^oO-spo.ling guidn can be provided by year travel 

tooyb CoviremVr”, "" 


Loca/ tighlsetmg 
Group or4 or below 
Group ofStt ■" 


Uatf 4ay 


Full (by 
Rs. 35 


Rs 45 


"" ■‘■y. pr- R.. rs per day for 

'’‘•'""S'- for snide. .bo.,.ab lanyoage. o.hr. 


I SHOPPING. India is a veiy rewarding terrain for the en- 
P terpnsmg bargain hunter and has an array of exotica well 
designed to embellish the collection of even the most dcs- 
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on your hail table. We have no warnings to proffer: we might just suggest that 
before you take a tumble for some irresistible object, you picture it in its even- 
tual setting - then you will come away with the best India has to offer and that 
is plenty! 

State-run emporia have the advantage of bringing the country’s regional 
crafts to you. Here the souvenirs are of good quality and the prices fixed. You 
will find these Handloom-Handcraft Emporia in many large cities including 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and New Delhi. For “local color” and some bar- 
gaining visit the bazaars where silversmiths, goldsmiths, gem-cutters, enamelers 
and copper beaters work and sell in tiny shops, practising the trade of their 
fathers. 

Street pedlars usually ask about three times the price they hope to get. It is 
best to decide beforehand how much the coveted object is worth to you and to 
remember that the vendor has been at the game much longer than you have. 

Indians seem to be able to make almost anything from ivory — miniature 
animals, plus cigarette holders, boxes, paper cutters, book marks, lamp-stands 
and so forth. First cousins to the ivory carvings are the delicate birds made of 
translucent horn in shades of grey. From Agra comes exquisite marble inlay 
work. Jewels are sliced petal thin and embedded in the marble with such preci- 
sion that you cannot see the joints even with a magnifying glass. This craft goes 
back to the days of the Moguls. A set of dessert plates would be a memorable 
pos.session. Talking of plates, enamel Nirmalware looks like Rajput paintings 
and is handsome: the 3-meial plates from Tbanjavur depict scenes with an 
Oriental love of detail. 

Genuine pieces of the Pallava, Chola or even Vijayanagar period bronzes are 
almost unobtainable on the market. You will be lucky if you obtain a good 
imitation at a reasonable price. 

You should take a look at India’s hand-loomed rugs. It is India, not Iran, 
which has the world’s largest rug industry — whose products arc very close in 
design to their Persian counterparts because they were introduced by the 
Moguls. Rather more than a simple souvenir, an Indian rug is an attractive 
investment. And in Delhi and many of the Himalayan towns where there are 
groups of Tibetan refugees you will find superb rugs, and other craft objects, in 
an entirely different and remarkably attractive artistic tradition. 

To get back to the pocket-sized items, there are enchanting terracotta or 
brightly painted wooden toys, for children and for grown-ups with taste. For 
something less breakable, there is metalwork like the jet and silver “Bidriware” 
and the wares of Moradabad which combine bright enamel and brass. You can 
also pick up attractive and simple souvenirs made of more unpretentious mate- 
rials like pottery, hand-painted tiles, ceramics, and cane or bamboo ware. 

If you want to brighten your wardrobe and express your personality you 
might choose a pair of embroidered slippers or gilt sandals which would look 
quite spectacular in a Western boudoir or beach house. Women may lose their 
heads when confronted with the bags, belts, scaiwes. shawls (like the Kashmiri 
“Paisley” ones, recently put back into the high-fashion category) and all sorts of 
costume jewelry in precious metals, filigree, gems, jade or ivory. 

If you can resist buying a sari — or at least an embroidered silk stole — vrm 
will be one of the very few women of cast-iron will-power in the Western worl . 
Indian textiles have a variety and beauty unmatched anywhere else ~ >oti can 
have the fiber, the color and the texture you choose. The south specializes in 
heavy silks and brilliant contrasting colors. Uttar Pradesh is famed for its 
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"chikan" embroidery on white voile (which could make a beautiful bndal veil) 
and Benares for its brocades Bengal offers olT-while shot with gold, while the 
Deccan provides a choice of summer sans The Chanderi cottons have tiny 
floral motifs in gold while their first cousins of Maheshwari prefer interesting 
variations in texture to a pattern Either could make an unforgettable summer 
evening dress True Onental splendor is atuined m the Jamdani muslins - as 
costly as they are beautiful since ci^l men may spend all day weaving a single 
inch - and in the Baluchar saris of eastern India whose mincaie designs are 
woven by a secret process handed down from generation to generation. Ra- 
jasthan introduces a bright and gay note in its sans made by the "tie and dye" 
methods which results in slanting and successful patterns 
Indian women manage the wearing of their sans with spectacular grace — 
but of course they have been doing so for several millennia If you feel bound 
to uniuie them, then you will need a tholi (Mouse) and a long skirt petticoat, 
threaded through the top like men’s pajamas Then you will need a draping 
wsson and a good memory (or a notebook) to avoid tying yourself up in knots. 
So try draping your san once, and if you truly feel utterly unselfconscious wear 
It that way •' 



/I 


O of the vtneiy in its seasons and geo- 

vv* physical conditions. India provides ample raeilitiei for 
^ tpott. PopuUr ipecuior spoas are football (soccer). 
ini-Vt h-...-,. „ k CTieket. polo and horse-racins - on large race* 

tunnies fen .nir «**i?'k ^ ***** ** ^ •ft'''*! there are ample oppor* 

found 1^^*! *^*' l*k* *2* •"'1 squash courts are 

lake^f T'"'* temporary v.s.ung membership. At 

,pp,op™,. For 


yo PHOTOGRAPHERS. You may be bothered 
^^r f 7"'"*^ to be photographed, so carry a 

of »niaU coins if you feel you must pay. MotI 
taken, some even enjoy irbuVMS^"!llr'i‘‘ about having their photos 
*omen are veiled Be caoiious about especially where 

point a camera at annhine whi-h^ photography in tnbal areas and don’t 
''’'“eiouvsoooemust noi^nhM military. India is very security 

routes of brS’g'esTrTdlSS ^ ^ 

fim ’^sil;:*? >**8" cities, made 

ported rnam Easiem Europe. It b expensive, quality vaf.«. and 
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stocks way be old, so we recommend that you take all you need with you. We 
also recommend that you have developing done when you get home. 

A Warning. Don’t leave already exposed film in your pockets or in any hand 
luggage while passing through airport X-ray machines. The process can some- 
times fog the film and you may find a whole trip’s photographs ruined. It is 
worth investing in a product called FUmashield, a lead-laminated pouch. It 
stores flat when not in use and holds quite a lot of film — or, indeed, your 
camera with half-used film in it. It is available in many countries. In the States 
it costs about S7.50, in Britain around £4.95. Any trouble in finding it, write to 
SIMA Products Corp., 7574 North Lincoln Avenue, Skokie, III. 60076, USA, for 
the nearest distributor. 

WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES. As India’s population in- 
creased and spread to remote districts, game, reduced in 
numbers, retreated to the reserves. Then carne into being 
the new concept of wild animals and birds as “wild life” 
to be preserved, rather than as “game” to be hunted by sportsmen. With the 
birth of the new India in 1947, many of these former game reserves became re- 
designated as “wild life sancturies” where all the wild animals and birds are 
fully protected so that they will not become extinct. Today, India’s wild life 
sanctuaries and national paT)is welcome visitors and offer them the chance to 
see a large variety of wild animals and birds in beautiful and diverse sur- 
roundings. 

Much of the wild life of India’s sanctuaries is peculiar to the subcontinent, 
and is not found in other parts of the world. The swamp deer is found only in 
India, the four-homed antelope and nilgai only in India (and Pakistan). The 
spotted chilal, perhaps the most beautiful of all deer, has its home in India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal. The black-buck is not found elsewhere than in India (and 
Pakistan). The improbable-looking, armor-plated, great Indian one-homed rhi- 
noceros can’t be found elsewhere in the world (except in Nepal). The Indian 
lion is an indigenous species and was not imported from Africa: in fact it is an 
older inhabitant of India than the tiger. (The Indian “bison” is not a bison at 
all: it is the gaur, a species of wild ox.) 

A great deal of development is taking place in most sanctuaries. Better roads 
are being built, new and belter buildings for accommodation are being con- 
structed, improved motor transport is being arranged. For this reason it is 
always advisable to ascertain beforehand the details of any recent changes. 

Most states issue booklets publicizing the particular sanctuaries within their 
jurisdiction. Reservations for accommodation, transport, etc., should be made 
well in advance with the officers concerned at each sanctuary. Alternatively, 
make arrangements through a recognized travel agency. For fuller details of the 
whereabouts and principal attractions of the various sanctuaries, sec the rele- 
vant regional chapters. 

CUSTOMS. If you proposes to lake on your holiday any 
foreign-made articles, such as cameras, binoculars, expen- 
sive timepieces and the like, it is wise to put with your 
travel documents the receipt from the retailer or some 
other evidence that the item was bought in your home country. If you bought 
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ihe amde on a previous holiday abroad and have already paid duty on it, carry 
with you the receipt for ih« 


Amertcan re«Idents may now bring m up to $300 worth of purchases duty- 
free. and for the neat $600 wonh of goods beyond the initial $300 customs 
mspeoors will assess a flat 10% duly across the board, rather than hitting you 
with different percentages for different types of goods. 

You can import free of duty the following - antiques (over 100 years old), 
on^nal paintings, sculpture, prints over 20 years old. professional books and 
tools and typewriters 

^ce 1976, under the GSP (Generalized System of Preferences) Plan, some 
Items from devtlopmg countries may be brought into the US duty-free. 
I tie purp^ of this IS. of course, to help the economic development of such 
wunmes by encouraging their exports Because the lists, both of countries and 
annually, write to Dept of Ihe Treasury. US Cus- 
20229 and ask for the latest edition of the 
kaft^ GSF and ,ke Tra^Ur GSP articles muM be acquired m their country of 

hufnnt'^nrT^ *** mailed to fnends or relatives at home. 

raeka«^?inJi^!? “ ‘"y addressee. Mark the 

penumes costing more than $ 1 . tobacco, or liquor. 


'.'IS'.”""" *8' o' 17 Jtan, m.y bnnj homt 

bought intdntvffi^.h P'widcd you can prove they were not 

F..£of r» tSor“ ” '•e"’ " 

wnes plus 3 l.ten of sill ,^bl« 

-nna!lyX:abi;'J^: 

onguial paintin^aiTorhe?"*^ «b« antiques (made before 1870). 

Prllucer.nd u^"g ‘'>'l-'«l'ng prints not mass- 


dcdamiion, eounliy. and upon wriller 

of Lquor, JO cigars. 200 ceareues anif ? *" “•'®'*'ance of 40 ounce! 

mailed as 

Customs brochure. / I^lare. * •I'tails. ask for the (Canada 




LANGUAGE/ 30 

For the Business or Vacationing international Traveler 

In 20 languages! A basic language 
course on 2 cassettes and a phrase 
book . . . Only $14.95 ea. + shipping 

Molhing flatters people more than to 

their language and LAMGUAGE/30 used by thousands of sa s 
fied travelers, gets you speaking the basics quickly and easily. 
Each LANGGAGE/30 course offers: 

• up to 2 hours of guided practice in greetings, asking 
questions and general conversation 
- special section on social customs and etiquette 


Order yours today. Languages available: 


ARABIC GERMAN 
CHINESE GREEK 
DANISH HEBREW 
DUTCH INDONESIAN 
FRENCH ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 

KOREAN 

NORWEGIAN 

PERSIAN 

PORTUGUESE 


RUSSIAN 

SWAHILI 

TURKISH 


^ ^1sl course SOt ea. atltJ. course. 

To order send S14.95 per course + ® CA residents add state 

In Canada. $1.50 1st course. 75P "“'g , a. air mail shipping; $3 lor 1st 

sales las. Outside USA and Canada ''I' ' . . Express card users give 

course. $2 ea. add. course. and signature. SEND TO: 

brand, account number {all digits), cxp.rat.on date and 

FODOR. Dept. LC 760. 2 Park Ave.. NY 10016. USA. __ 
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A MAMMOTH, COMPLEX LAND 

An Initiation to India 


BY 

DONALD S. CONNERY 


For.,,,, Time-Ufc Burem, CMcfin D. S. Cwmm hi™™ 

one of the most traveled foreign correspondents on the 
continent. 


as 


“There is only one India!” raved Mark 
was so awestruck that he fell into a . i„(j Qf "fabul- 

land of dreams and romance.” he wro e. T^onc 

ous wealth and fabulous poverty, of splendor and rags 
sole country under the sun that .s ‘endowed w. h an impem 
interest for alien pnnce and alien Peasant, 
ant. wise and fool, rich and poor, bond «"^ree, the one 
all men desire to see, and having seen , j. 

would not give that glimpse for the shows of all the rest 

globe combined.” 
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A much later traveler was an obscure African scholar who jour- 
'*'he«her its struggle to build a modern state 
mi^t hold some lessons for his own backward continent. He may 
not have known that India’s population, now 640,000,000, is greater 
Afnca. Australia and South America com- 
b ned. Or that ,t ha, 200.000,000 cattle. The Afnc.n fount! India 
mini e “''““>"'"’'"0 “Too many people, too many antmals, too 
mmy customs, too many gods - loo much of everylhmB.” 
n,anymd°I!!a ‘ accoontmg for a sixth of 

m£l 1 "“rfy » hiilhou every four weeks, 

h I®' dem^rac, on eanh and the biBgcsl free soci- 

'966 as IhTn.IoI"!’'.!,^'" '■“= "> ™ 

the most imnnrra mimstcr, shc immediately bccamc 

elected niff of m 1’“*'^“' “'Oman in the world: the freely 

.be ^ r'lieTr,Se%'”„Th ^’p", - 

Augral972"w'hel said Mrs. Gandhi in 

independence is ’ cclebraled Ihc 25th anniversary of their 

independence. „ to have sutvi.ed as a free and democratic 

co^mging'SfheffacfX'ffon’' 

Indians hoped the^nati^ t ® progress is less than many 
remarkable^stability Ss fim striking growth and 

Its political niatX of self-government, 

tion. ha, been demonstrmS in a P?P?’"- 

Hons. " * succession of huge national elec- 

le “"r pVvell^Tbe cll.d'"''^^ »'“■ «save prob- 

amooB the nalL, in ilTa 'a T " 's a giant 

transformed the subcontirwiu to events in 1971 

the world’s sixth largest nation *n^^i * Pakistan, once 

west. It has been reduced to a 

inhabitants while former Ea« of ^ ttiillion 

friendly Bangladesh, population Rti 1 '°'^ independent and 

the South Asian scmc f"dia today dominates 

Canada and Mexico, is the massive States, bordered by 

the massive presence in North America. 


A Continent of a Country 
India, having I 260 oon «« .-.t 

is best understood if it h Europe, and 

presents even greater extremes of continent of a country. It 
styles than Europe. “The divershv of*, differences in life 
JaNsaharlal Nehru, "h h obvi^l tremendous." said 

body can see it." Because the woJw 

nc peoples of snowy Kashmir and 
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steamy Kerala are at least as strange to each other as the Finns and 
the Sicilians, it is perilous to talk about any person or any thing as 
“typically Indian”. 

“No statement about India is wholly true,” I was told many 
years ago. India, for example, is supposed to be a hot country, and 
certainly New Delhi can be a blast furnace in June, yet when my 
family and I first arrived in the capital on a crisp winter day, we 
shivered at night in our hotel room and begged the management to 
turn up the heat. 

That’s the way India is; contradictory, confusing, elusive, mys- 
terious, beyond easy description or analysis. It is known to be a 
singularly spiritual nation, and indeed one finds a veritable fairy- 
land of religions. What other country is so studded with temples, 
laced by holy rivers, suffused with gods and goddesses, and graced 
by selfless souls who wander about in ashes seeking nirvana'! Yet I 
have found Indians to be far less spiritual than they seem, and in 
many respects astonishingly materialistic. Religion is a way of life; 
it is more lived than practiced. 

The consequence of just such contradictions is that India is 
poorly understood and not sufficiently appreciated for being the 
fantastic and fabulous society it is. It can be exasperating: it can 
also be wildly exhilarating. When my wife first told a friend that I 
had been assigned to India, the lady exclaimed, in a most horrified 
tone, “But you’re not going, are you?” 

What could have gone through her mind? Heat, poverty and dis- 
ease? How then could the British have lived such sumptuous lives 
in “the brightest Jewel in the imperial crown” for three centuries? 
Why has the tourist traffic to India increased so spectacularly in 
the last decade while thousands of Americans, Russians, Euro- 
peans and other foreigners live and work rewardingly in India to 
help its mammoth Job of national growth? Not to have gone to 
India would have been the supreme foUy of our lives. Beyond the 
personal delights and high adventure which India offers with 
generosity there was always the sense of participation in one of the 
great dramas of human history'. 

India is a vital part of Asia, a continent with more than half of all 
the people on earth, and it is the most important of the world s 
non-communist “developing” societies. Until World War II, most 
Asians lived under foreign rule. Now there is self-governrnent 
everywhere, with miscellaneous exceptions, and great ambitions 
for higher standards of living. 

Asia today is like a y'outh who feels he must run before he has 
learned to walk. You catch a large sense of this in India. Except 
for China, no place else in Asia has problems of such magnitude, 
and no other country' offers quite such a spectacle of great masses 
trembling with great expectations. If their yearnings are fulfilled, it 
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fa ure ,1 "1 ali history. If thrre is 

Thrvkft.ir ■ f '.t' «”■ “'ill he beyonti imagination, 
and thp fail Wo// if he secs only the Taj Mahal 

Wstorv teinn “"-'»"*“»"ed hotel and fails to note the 

P es 'Mh^ Tndi^ J'S'"'* “f' bar modern ten,- 

Slion o"^ ? a “a"’- "" “'e a'eel "■ «!», the vast 

tramin. th ' ," ''he Chandigarh which are 

air service with ■*** of India's excellent 

mg sarr riy rerTs'tT' '"If >’>' "”»• 

in a thoiiL'nryLrs ”, “"“If ='■»*“< 

Indian workmpn«fr,a«i, upersonic fighter planes manufactured by 

any on ea^Jh ind 'a "' a '' ” 

»h,ch the cow'a"„1irtrS^™,.Sict •i'erher';^-'’" 


A Natlorj and a State 

question SieSrther^ciuSy ^ 

the British mapmakers besan t””*' 

thing and paint it oink pui a dark line around the whole 

•■there i,„oTa„d L”r wa,T„'.„1-,“'' " eolonials argued that 
of India’; that India was ‘people 

Europe and Africa." British h:«T^* SeographicaJ expression like 
“a society of the same mamiiud^t” Toynbee called India 
whole world in herself." ^ 'Vesiern civilization ... a 

from the cold north to south, 

beaches of Cape Comorin li Indian ocean 

remote western corner close * ^lo^ost 2,000 miles from a 

P^istan city of Karachi to\nV^? ‘"'Jos and the 

where India. Burma and China 

of India are actually north of hard-to-reach portions 

^oups of islands in the Arabian ^e ’ others arc scattered as 
with N B^eal. India 

«ates of Sikkim and Bhutan in add i- princely 

Chi,« and Burma. Sri Lanka. Bangladesh. 

In^ like a teardrop. ^ Ceylon, lies twlow southern 

• he lounst in India has an r.i» 

and experiences. He can cv^n choice of sights 

a skyscraper hotel to rural pJaM, L 4'r.‘" ® rhachine. from 
® ''".«"~8htogotoD3rieSih?! ,1-1?'^'“^®’ simplicity. If he is 
close to the eastern edge of Nenfi \ **a-planting resort town 
;cy peak of Mount Everes, «o see ?he fip ofT 

ket to watch a sunrise withoutt^tJi' cocooned in a Wan- 
and dazzling pa„„m„„. '“h. From such height, 

f b Ihn olher dremf by 
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seeking out the Kolar gold fields in south India and plunging 10,600 
feet into a hole, one of the deepest in the world, which goes down 
seven times farther than the Empire State Building goes up. The 
hardy tourist can also range between the blazing deserts of Rajas- 
than to a charming town called Cherrapunji in Assam which has 
the dubious reputation of being the wettest place in the world. 


Who is Who - Which is Which? 

What bothers visitors to India is the difficulty of telling which 
Indian is which. How do you tell a Punjabi from a Bengali, a 
Brahmin from a lower caste person, a Hindu from a Moslem. 
Unfortunately, it is often impossible to be sure by outward appear- 
ances now that people are on the move all over India, and caste, 
religious and occupation barriers are crumbling. Indians them- 
selves are not always sure who’s who. The best advice is not to 
expect to identify everyone immediately but to look for the mos 
obvious characteristics of some kinds of Indians. 

The orthodox Brahmins are fairly easily idenUfied, especially 
when visiting a Hindu temple. They are usually, but "Ot 
lighter skinned than their fellows; this is more apparent in the south 
than in the north. They wear a sacred thread over sjioulder and 
have a mark of one of the Hindu gods chalked on their foreheads 
(for example, the mark of Vishnu, The Preserver, rising from the 
bridge of the nose like two thin white horns). 

It is usually difficult to tell a Moslem from a Hindu by his clo- 
thing but look for the black fur cap (brimless and 
top) worn by many Moslem men, especially m 
areas like Kashmir. Many Moslem women observing he old habits 
wear the enveloping chader or burqa, making 

""Mlrrasily spotted of all are the hearty and aggressive Siljj. 
members of a vigorous religious brotherhoo . ey joiani and 
led the Texans of India. Sikhism bridges 

scorns the caste system. Despite *;^u„i^Van 

Indian population, they seem to many Poreig uy their 

Indians Sikhs do not shave or smoke They " " 
thick beards (often gathered up m a little net) an ^ 
which they wrap in a turban. They are supp hanHled knife 

comb in their hL, an iron bangle on « ^ 

and short underpants. But not all ^il^ neonle with a martial 
beards and these symbols. They ^re a forceful people ^.th a ma^^^^ 

background which makes them idea ? . . The head 

and taxi-driving. They are also sikh. One cau- 

of India's leading chain of hotels is „ Sikhs 

tion: while all Sikhs are Singhs, not all Singhs are Sikhs. 
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P„m^h ^ *^0^^ >"^2 where ihe Hindu 

ru ^°T charactensiics. The Puruabis are 

industrious and lighter skinned than most other 
consenLlJi!^ farmers and alert businessmen. Punjab, 

XrE <; dynamic and less languid than many 

moS ^ of clothing but are 

pants dosed in ai fh to cover their legs with ballooning 

their oaiama lit.. ankles The women are more noticeable in 

nipped “PP'il by a knee-IpngU, blop.e 

.Md' teLn'p” tev I™" "" of 

argumentauve and amst.c Thnv It'S '' '^.5''""®' 'o’?"'”"* 
vieorous irnnt>t.t.i . ‘'■.*"*y delight in good conversation and 
J"”" ‘X'ii -nadilion of 
wheat namt tnda in 'ite- mih'n ’b'"' ”°“S' 

Bengali, although Sot^all Ren?i Chatterjee. will be a 

'^ho carry th7AnoU w “j"*"- OTtere are many 

dtvolcd^ Iht d»t« itaTSflZ'"’’"? '’*'"' of fof’’ Of' 
pans of India which cither '"^oy 

or is tucked up as a ground like a sarong 

handsome. * '* * tfodei of simplicity but hardly 

sweater or jacket. Nehni perhaps a vest, sleeveless 

collared tunic for formal dress Ihe oeftkan or high- 

^ed or business-minded In^an Wi *•? ***“* 

dress Lke the BnUsh. wJSf^.lt ‘ "ecessary to wear Western 
the emphasis now K on *dll popular in the cities 

menis of homespun materials indigenous gar- 

thing but may add a color Indian men wear white clo- 

'ivid turban of red. yellow M..«’ '*Pee’®iiy in Rajasthan, with a 
Rant's turban is "builf olrf of ^Ifii^ing eoior. A 

Indian women are generallv uy«ti thin muslin, 

long saris although those uom^ 'O'ered from head to toe with 
seashore or at building pr^ccu ‘he fields by the 

a^veihdr knees. Even up the fiowing material 
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are often civil servants and teachers. Hundreds of thousands of 
them over the decades have moved overseas, mainly to nearby Sri 
Lanka and other regions in Asia and to Africa. 

The Jains are a small sect which covers the face with white cloth 
to avoid breathing in, and thus destroying, small insects. Far more 
on view are the sadhits, the wandering, begging and meditating 
holy men who are believed to number 6,000,000. They are espe- 
cially visible at the big religious festivals. Wearing only a rope or 
thin strip of cloth, and occasionally nothing at all, they go about 
with their bodies smeared with ashes, their hair matted, and with 
only a begging bowl and trident in their hands. 

At the other extreme are the maharajahs. They have lost their 
power and much of their wealth but they are still around and sti 1 
part of the pageant of India. Even in democratic India with its coat- 
ing of socialism, the advertising symbol nation s 

government-run y4ir-//iiJ/u is a round little maharaja . ese ay , 
most of the princes with their homespun cotton or Savile Row suits 
can be lost in the crowd in Bombay, Calcutta or New Delhi. 

Extremes and Paradoxes 

Language is a monumental problem in India. It helps 
country its fascinating variety but it is also 

has such power that the Indian Government was forced, very 
much against its will, to shape the^dian ® 

dominant languages in each area. There are J 
and no less than 544 dialects. Each major language has its ancient 
literature and is spoken by millions. More paop P 

one of the many languages of South In la. c.vpdish Finnish 
Europeans who speak Dutch, Flemish, Danish. Swedish 

and Norwegian combined. 1 once share a . . P 5 

with a Bengali, a Tamilian, a 
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something in English, which everyone mo distinctive 

and then there was no dark-eyed Welshmen, 

and melodious. I felt surrounded by je society The mass 

The ex,r.,nes in India su,^i»tg Tn ™ individual 

of the people are poor, just hare y 

annual income of less than of millionaire businessmen, 

yet India still has a powejjil class^ 

Most people in Riral ndia are Ihtc ‘ Indian elite is 

S^e^^TatilteTn'fndS 6‘oO,^(^0 m‘ud-hut villages. The first 
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ment Program was launched and the first of a series of five-year 
plans set millions to work at everything from vast irrigation projects to 
the building of new industries. Dozens of richer countries, but the 
United States above all, provided billions of dollars worth of assis- 
tance in grants, loans and technical advice — although on a per capita 
basis, India actually received less foreign aid than many other nations. 

For nearly two decades India cut a large figure on the inter- 
national scene, mostly because of Nehru’s stature as the idealistic 
leader of the Afro-Asian “third world” that tried to stand apart 
from the Cold War struggle of the capitalist and communist blocs. 
In the long run, however, the only war that mattered to India was 
its battle to conquer poverty and backwardness; “to wipe the tear 
from every eye,” as Mahatma Gandhi had said. Inevitably, there 
were cruel disappointments as well as heart-warming successes, 
and, all too often, performance lagged behind promise. At the end 
of the first quarter century, however, there was plenty to boast 
about. The average Indian’s life expectancy had risen from 32 to 53 
years. Preventive medicine and health facilities were now available 
on a scale never known before. Multitudes of Indians were better 
fed, clothed and housed than they would have dreamed possible in 
pre-independence days. The status of women had undergone dras- 
tic change. No longer as sheltered and submissive as they used to 
be, women were now given an equal chance for an education and 
they could be found in great numbers in the professions and in 
politics - all the way to the top. 

The national income, like literacy and food production, had more 
than doubled. Industrial output had increased by three times. A 
giant scientific and technological establishment was now as much a 
reality in India as the sacred cow and the snake charmer. One vil- 
lage in five, instead of one in a hundred, had electricity, and the 
buses and trains of one of the world’s largest transportation sys- 
tems gave ordinary Indians a mobility they had never knovoi 
before. The simple peasant who once walked to the next village 
now rode a bicycle, and some of his more enterprising neighbors 
took their families to town on a rubber-tired wagon pulled by a 
tractor. 


On the March 

While life for most Indians is still hard, they are more secure 
these days and their horizons have widened. In the field of educa- 
tion, four-fifths of the six- to eleven-year age group now attend 
school; primary education is free in all states and 
most. The number of high schools has increased to abou* , ’ 
the number of universities to eightycighi. TcchniCgl-cpueges ha%e 
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Independence Day in 1972, “confronts one with the paradox of 
rising employment and unemployment, rising literacy and illiter- 
acy, increasing economic growth and continuing poverty. The cake 
has grown faster than the per capita shares." 

It is also a fact of life in modern India that there has not been a 
true social and economic revolution. There is still a vast gulf be- 
tween the very rich and the very poor, and many of the old habits 
and traditional attitudes that were supposed to be rooted out - and 
which are officially outlawed by the Constitution - continue to 
flourish. 

Some foreign and Indian critics question whether democracy is a 
luxury that India can really afford. Wouldn’t a totalitarian state, 
hopefully benign, be more efficient? Indian leaders, however, 
speak of the shrewdness and intelligence of the common man and 
the importance of his being able to grow to maturity. Only time will 
tell whether India will succeed in reaching higher living standards 
and greater social justice for its masses through democratic, non- 
coercive means. In the meantime, there is something impressive, I 
believe, in the Indian devotion to individual liberty and the open 
society. They are proud of the fact that they account for approxi- 
mately half of ail the people of the world who live in genuine condi- 
tions of political freedom. 

The lot of the Indian peasant has also been improved through the 
new techniques of agricultural science which have brought the 
so-called Green Revolution to several scattered areas of the coun- 
try. Food production has sailed past the long-dreamed-of annual 
goal of 100 million tons of food grains, though it has leveled off in 
the last three years. The long-awaited agricultural breakthrough 
has not been without its problems because richer farmers have 
benefited more than the poor and landless, but at least it has pro- 
vided real hope that India will no longer be menaced by the 
scourge of famine. 

While the great leap forward in food production is due to new 
varieties of high-yielding “miracle seeds” - when combined with 
irrigation, fertilizers, pesticides and careful cultivation - there 
would have been no progress at all if the Indian peasant had not 
proved to be a man ready, willing and able to move into modern 
times. 

For innumerable historic and cultural reasons the Indian farmer 
had been known as a tradition-bound son of the soil, a man without 
aspirations, who ascribed everything to “the will of God . His 
yield per acre of practically every'thing was the lowest in the world. 
Yet when the rewards of the new methods were clearly demon- 
strated, he responded eagerly. Much of India is still to be touched 
by the Green Revolution, but in such states as Punjab and 
Haryana, a \isitor can sense a California-like air of abundance and 
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sion of words. They can be merciless gossips. An American his- 
torian who attended a convention of political scientists in Jaipur 
came back with his head ringing. "This is without question the 
wordiest, talkingest civilization 1 have ever encountered,” he said. 

The husky, bearded Sikhs, who are found behind the wheels of 
most of the taxicabs of northern India, drive like fury. Some 
others, including many a customs official, too, have an unfortunate 
arrogance and insensitivity about the feelings of others. The caste 
system has not encouraged human charity. (In fact, animals often 
make out best. Indian crusaders campaign against "cow slaugh- 
ter”, set up old-age homes for useless cattle and build bird hospi- 
tals.) Many Indians are still excessively humble or easily wounded 
by a slight. “It isn’t the heat,” one foreigner said, "it s the humu- 
ity.” But there is no prouder sight than that of the handsome red- 
jacketed, jack-booted horsemen of the President’s Bodyguard and 
the young athletes and dancers of the various Indian states as they 
swing down the Rajpath during January’s spectacular Republic 


Day Parade. . 

Indians are indulgent with children and kind to foreign visitors. 
In traveling tens of thousands of miles in India I never met an 
unkindness that mattered, and often I was overvvhelme y 
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STATUS AND SENSIBILITY 

The Indian Way of Life 


India is a very ancient land whose 
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Resources and Development 
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gers, they soon set to work with a will and at the next visit were 
rewarded by being allowed to be the host of the Development 
Officer. This approach is slowly changing the face of rural India 
and is probably a more important “invention” than the technologi- 
cal advances that are difficult to finance. 

India is also a potential industrial giant since she possesses all 
the essential minerals and then some. Iron ore is of a high quality 
and there are considerable reserves of coal and some lesser-known 
metals. The country’s industrial potential was recognized by the 
British who, in the 19th century, supported the development of tex- 
tile manufacture, coal mining and railways. The two World Wars 
speeded heavy industrial growth but, following Independence, the 
partition of the country and the obsolescence of its manufacturing 
techniques caused considerable depression. 

In 1948 the Government announced its industrial policy: a mixed 
economy with overall responsibility for the Government to secure 
planned development of industries and their regulation. While it 
affirmed the right of the State to acquire any industrial undertaking 
in the public interest, it reserved an appropriate sphere for private 
enterprise. To this end, the Constitution was amended and the 
Industries Act enacted in 1951. 

By the judicious use of these new powers, the Government has 
been able to secure the proper utilization of the country’s 
resources, a balanced development of large-scale and small-scale 
industries, and their proper regional distribution. It also invited 
foreign assistance in cases where it was considered desirable to 
secure technical knowledge from leading foreign firms. Investment 
of foreign capital in purely financial, commercial or trading con- 
cerns is not generally permitted except in such cases where techni- 
cal “know-how” is an essential aspect of the trading activities. 

Foreign collaboration in industry is also permitted on payment of 
a royalty or technical fee to non-residents. The first four Five-Year 
Plans have made substantial progress in the industrial sphere. Dur- 
ing the Fifth Plan (1974-79) there has been a leveling off of produc- 
tion and investment in many industrial sectors. Inflation and the 
high price of oil have taken their toll so that the Government s 
aims for the removal of poverty and self-reliance free from foreign 
aid are still a long way off. Increasingly, the Government is hav'ing 
to make decisions between the provision of more welfare for the 
masses or of more incentives to promote industrial growth. 


Caste 

India’s complex caste system has lasted thousands of years and 
though today it has been officially abolished and is breaking down 
fast due to the influences of urbanization and education, it has not 
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disappeared and therefore needs to be understood. Though the 
origins of caste are lost in the dawn of India's past, it would not be 
inaccurate to say that it began as a distinction between the victori- 
ous Aryan invaders and the vanquished original inhabitants 4,000 
years ago. The differences between Uie two groups in appearance 
(color of skm, facial features), customs and ways of worship might 
to engender ideas of "high" and "low”. The 
tnbal fears and taboos soon changed the castes organized on func- 
tion and profession into a rigid mechanism with strict taboos 
a^inst marrying or even dining with people of other castes. As if 
e problem were not intricate enough, each caste included count- 
ess sub-castes, whose rank varied from province to province, 
tach had its own rules and taboos and was a law unto itself. 

op of the hierarchy came the Brahmins who had extremely 
smet nouons about ceremonial purity. They defined the ideal of 
rma or duty, making it the goal for all groups of Hindu society. 
»v, ^ 1 .^ lo the Brahmins' idea of perfection, 
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men and women of untouchable castes. There are legislators and 
Ministers from these castes and it is difficult to maintain rigid caste 
attitudes in the face of such new job and status categories as avia- 
tion engineers and atomic energy technicians. On the other hand, 
in order that those of low caste can be given special help and 
employment opportunities, they have to be distinguished from the 
rest of the population and today are often known as "ex- 
untouchables”! 

Family Life 

Many Indians, particularly in rural areas, live in joint families 
where grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins and innumerable rela- 
tions linked to each other through the male line live under the same 
roof. The home is presided over by the most senior male member 
of the joint family who is usually an old person and is treated with 
the deference due to a patriarch. His wife shares his prestige and 
rules the younger women of the family. A young Indian does not 
set up a house of his own when he gets married but brings his bride 
(usually chosen by his parents and elders) to the joint family home. 

A typical Indian joint family is somewhat like a miniature com- 
mune where all the property is commonly owned and earnings of 
the individual members - whatever their calling - thrown in a 
common pool. The family mess together and the head pays out the 
necessary expenses to each unit as he thinks best. The great 
advantage of the joint family is the economic and emotional sec- 
urity it provides to its members. The old, the sick and the disabled 
get taken care of. Adults step into the family concern and are pro- 
vided with capital to expand the business. Children have cousins 
and second cousins to play with and aunts to help them with their 
homework. Babies have babysitters and nurses to look after them. 
The joint family system has grave disadvantages as well. It 
encourages parasites and saps individual initiative. When relations 
do not get on with each other, the atmosphere in the home 
becomes poisonous. It does not allow privacy or solitude. 

Despite the great diversity of race, religion, language and occu- 
pation, the general schedule of a day's activities in one Indian 
home can be remarkably like that in another whether it is in the 
Punjab in the north, in Bengal in the east, or in Madras or Kerala 
in the deepest south. 

An Indian’s day begins long before dawn. Religious people will 
sometimes get up as early as 4 a.m., have their bath in icj'-cold 
water (it can be bitterly cold in January in the Punjab) and begin 
their prayers. Women will do the same and get down to thdr 
household chores like churning buttermilk and making butter. In 
the summer, since the day is too hot, peasants go out and plow 
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their land under the light of the stars. Just before dawn the places 
ot worship are full Hindus are at the temple to pay homage to the 
rising sun and make their offerings to the gods who are woken from 
^limber The rnullal, at the mosque raises his voice to the heavens 
railing the faithful to prayer. At the Sikh temple the morning ser- 
vice which begins m pilch dark concludes just as the eastern hori- 
zon turns py People who are not very religious and believe that 
a healthy bi^y contains a healthy soul will be seen striding along 
me roads taking their morning constitutionals chewing margosa or 
acacia twip which they use as toothbrushes In the public parks. 
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little desire to do anything more than eat his food and slumber on 
his charpoy. Women have a lot to do in the home: cooking, spin- 
ning, grinding corn, churning butter, looking after their husbands 
and children; they too have little time for anything besides an hour 
or two of gossip while they work. Only the young have time for 
fun. In most villages, Indian-style wresding is a great favorite. 

The chief pastimes of the poor are births, weddings, deaths, and 
religious festivals. That is the principal reason why marriage and 
other ceremonies are so long and elaborate and why India has so 
many festivals. Religious observance is the least part of the festiv- 
ity and the temples are the only places where everyone fore- 
gathers. Many people do not bother to go in to pray - or do so 
briefly to see what else the occasion has to offer: sweetmeat stalls, 
betel-sellers, toysellers, jugglers, snakecharmers, medicine ven- 
dors, and fortune tellers. 


Indian Women 

The development of small-unit living complexes in the industrial 
cities militates against the continuation of the traditional joint fam- 
ily, and so does the changing position of women in Indian society. 
\^en looking at this from a Western point of view, it’s important 
to remember that, traditionally, Indian women have alsyays 
enjoyed a very special and honored place. The Gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon are, on the whole, monogamous, and, unlike the Greek 
and Roman Gods, they seldom have mistresses or concubines. 
Throughout the mythology, the direst consequences follow 
whenever a woman is insulted. Thus, in the Mahabharata the 
stripping of Queen Draupadi results in the war between the Pan- 
dava and Kaurava kings at the Trojan battle of Kurukshetra. In the 
Ramayana, India’s other great epic, the abduction of Sita results in 
war against ancient Lanka, and the death of the Demon-King 
Ravana. And much later, in historic times, wars were fought to 
protect the honor of women according to rules of chivalry which 
would have gladdened Don Quixote’s heart. 

Respect for women is thus an intrinsic part of the country s cul- 
ture and the philosophy of its menfolk - it is, for example, a well- 
known and proven fact that a woman can travel for long distances 
on her own more safely in India than in some of our so-called 
“highly-civilized” Western societies. But to us, the marital and 
familial relationship between male and female seems heavily weigh- 
ted in the former’s favor, and to understand this one must go back 
to the way in which people get married and live after marriage. The 
marriage which is arranged according to caste, subcaste and horo- 
scope is not the mating of two individuals but the alliance of 
families much as a marriage between old-time roj-alty. After the 
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marriage, the bnde moves into her husband’s family where she 
lives - until she bears sons - only as a minor appendage of her 
husband, at the beck and call of her mother-in-law and sisters-in- 
law She lives with these women, she works for them during the 
day and if they are not kind they can make her life truly miserable. 

In her new home the wife’s only ally is her husband, whom she 
IS not sup^sed to meet in public, to whom she is not supposed to 
speak within earshot of the older members of the family, but whom 
she meets at night m the throes of passion. The husband knows 
mat It IS his duty to satisfy his wife; the Mahabharala is quite 
aeiinite that women enjoy sex eight times as much as men"; the 
wife mes to please her husband while satisfying her own needs, 
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except in Moslem homes where men are the masters. 

Women in India are the mistresses everywhere, even in those 
fields which look so backward to the outsider. Whether an agricul- 
tural improvement is adopted or not depends on the verdict of the 
wife although she usually does not attend the meetings and the lec- 
tures of the agricultural extension officers. “We have to go and ask 
the wife,” the peasants scratch under their turbans and smile 
apologetically and the official who is, after all, married himself, 
knows how it is. If the wife says no, the cow will not be artificially 
inseminated, the fertilizer will not be sprinkled on the field and the 
improved seeds will rot in the cooperative godown, for hasty is the 
man who does anything without consulting his wife. This is why 
whenever there has been a woman official or demonstrator much 
more has been achieved, for it has been possible for her to talk to 
the women and convince them first. 

What still prevents masses of Indian women, particularly Mos- 
lems, from taking up their rightful place in modem society is the 
old prejudice against educating them properly - there is a far lower 
percentage of girls than boys at all educational levels and a higher 
general rate of female illiteracy. Nevertheless, matters are improv- 
ing - there are more colleges for girls than before, and many more 
women holding senior positions in public life. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who set about changing the position of 
Hindu women in society and, as early as 1929, he stated that he 
was “uncompromising in the matter of women’s rights. In my opin- 
ion, she should labor under no legal disability not suffered by man. 

I should treat the daughters and the sons on a footing of perfect 
equality.” 

Gandhi’s philosophy was continued by Nehru who, during his 
premiership, put the reforming Hindu Code onto the statute books. 
Thanks to the Code, Hindu women enjoy legal equality with men. 
They can divorce for the same reasons as in the West, men can 
have only one wife, the woman inherits a share of her father’s 
property. Widows can now inherit from their husbands instead of 
just getting maintenance. Women are normally given the guardian- 
ship of their children: and from 1961 the giving, taking or asking of 
a dowry has been made a criminal offense. This last step was 
necessary because parents of eligible boys used to demand crippl- 
ing dowries, safe in the knowledge that the girl’s parents would do 
anything to provide a good match for their daughter. There have 
indeed been cases where, in the midst of the wedding ceremony, 
more money has been asked! Such blackmail is no longer possible, 
although dowries will undoubtedly continue to thrive. 

In any case, the whole matter of giving and receiving dowries is 
becoming increasingly irrelevant as more Indian girls and women 
are trained to earn independent incomes. Until about twenty years 
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ago. mddle-class women faced social disapproval if they took jobs 
outside the home. Nowadays, however, more and more young 
women of this kind are taking up the challenges and opportunities 
ot tull-time employment - in offices and retail trades, as hotel 
ant* “Wrist guides, for example. In one 
r : u ‘*’an that of working Western 
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red or black tilak on their forehead, a sign of auspiciousness. With 
sophisticated city dwellers it has become a beauty mark. 

Always remove your shoes before entering temples, but you can 
keep on your socks or stockings. In some temples, felt slip-on san- 
dals are provided for tourists at a small cost. Cover your head in 
Sikh temples. Removing your shoes is also the custom in some 
Indian houses. Visitors should not enter the kitchen of a traditional 
Indian home, however poor. 

Do not hesitate to eat with your fingers if you feel like it - 
Indians do, but only use the right hand. 

Please do not step on the “rangoli” designs, colored powder 
decoration found outside many doorways. 

Do not, however, worry too much about upsetting local cus- 
toms. Indians are understanding of foreigners’ ignorance and will 
point out any local custom so that it is usually easy to avoid 
offense. A smile and a quiet apology will cover most mistakes. 

An easy and informal way to get firsthand experience of the 
Indian temperament and behavior towards strangers is to travel in 
a railway train (not in a closed first-class compartment though - 
that’s cheating!). It will probably be a bit unconifortable, neverthe- 
less a memorable experience. The people look at you for a little 
while and try to comprehend why a foreigner of means should be 
wanting to enter a second or third class compartment and not ride 
in an airconditioned coach. Then they shuffle against each other 
and make room for you to sit down (something they may not 
always do for their own compatriots). The women will take 
sidelong glances or peer through their veils, and the children will 
pester their elders with questions about you. When curiosity gets 
too much for the men one of them knowing English will open the 
conversation with you. In all likelihood the first question will be 
about your name, the second about your profession, and if they 
find you sufficiently communicative they will certainly ask you for 
your impressions of this country. Within half-an-hour of such inti- 
mate conversation they will know all about you as you will know 
all about them. You will be a dear friend, almost a relation. 

By the time you are about to leave, you may receive pressing 
invitations to visit your new friends in their homes. The men will 
shake you by both your hands and wish you God-speed; the 
women will join the palms of their hands to say namastey (Indian 
women do not shake hands so you must not extend yours.) 

The introduction on the train will stand you in good stead when 
you visit a traditional Indian home. Usually it is polite to take your 
shoes off at the threshold and, once inside, to recline on a charpoy 
or sit cross-legged on a cushion on the floor. If the home is really 
traditional, the womenfolk will not appear, or may withdraw soon 
after greeting you - this is not rudeness, simply the custom. 
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has been excavated at Lothal in Gujarat proves that they were a 
seafaring people, who probably had established connections with 
the ports of Sumer. 

This early civilization which was spread over so wide an area 
was not altogether destroyed by the later invaders (the Aryans). 
Many of the religious practices and speculative doctrines of these 
early Indians, such as for example the worship of Siva and of the 
mother goddess, have survived in the Hinduism of today. 

The destruction of the Harappan civilization was the result of 
the Aryan invasions which may be considered the beginning of 
Indian history. The Aryans were a nomadic, pastoral people whose 
original home seems to have been somewhere in Central Asia. 
Some time in the middle of the third millennium BC they started on 
a great migration, which covered portions of Europe and Asia. A 
section of this migratory movement reached the frontiers of India 
by about 2000 BC when large groups of them entered the sub- 
continent in search of new pastures. When they reached the Indus, 
they met with the opposition of well-organized urban communities 
living in fortified towns. The newcomers were, however, able to 
overcome this resistance and establish themselves in the Punjab. 
But by the time the main body reached the Yamuna (Jumna) not 
only had the momentum of the invading forces slackened but the 
earlier Aryan settlers in the Jumna valley had allied themselves 
with the well-organized and powerful chiefs of the indigenous 
populations to resist the new Aryan invaders from the Punjab. The 
great battle of the Ten Kings, of which the Rig Veda sings and in 
which the settlers of the Jumna valley threw back the invaders, 
closed the era of Aryan invasions. 


New Societies, New Faiths 


The battle of the Ten Kings proved a turning point in Indian 
history for, as a result, a synthesis was worked out between the 
settled Aryan tribes and the indigenous population of the GangeUc 
valley. The Aryans took from the local inhabitants many of their 
religious beliefs and their urban and village organizations. eir 
own dominant and enduring contributions were a language or grea 
flexibility (Sanskrit), a literary tradition, an adventurous spirit and 


a sense of racial exclusiveness. . 

From the Gangetic valley where this synthesis was evolved 
which may broadly be called Hinduism, the new social organiza- 
tion gradually spread to the whole of North India. In t e ores 
areas immediately to the south of the Gangetic valley t e popu a 
tion continued to lead an undisturbed life, but in their ”1' * 
arose settlements and colonies of the new civilization of the Hin- 
dus, giving to the whole of upper India an appearance of social 
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unity. Slowly these communities began to evolve into political 
organizations Even in the Vedas of the early Aryan people, we 
could see the germs of organized politics, allusions to kings, over- 
lords. military leaders and political advisers. With the spread of the 
/yyan ^oups over the whole of North India, organized states like 
those of the Bharatas and the Kuru Panchalas also began to make 
their appearance 

"^e new people soon began to penetrate into the South. The 
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dynasty then ruling in Magadha, took advantage of the confusion 
created by the invasion to lead a national movement and to drive 
out Alexander’s garrisons. Later he marched on to Magadha in the 
Gangetic valley and driving out the last Nanda monarch, pro- 
claimed himself Emperor. 

The dynasty which he founded (323 BC), the Mauryas, created 
the first imperial tradition of India. Defeating Seleucus Nikator, 
the successor to Alexander’s Asian dominions, he annexed the ter- 
ritory known as Afghanistan to his state. The Mauryan empire thus 
extended to Kabul in the west and covered practically the whole of 
India excluding only the extreme tip of the Peninsula. For the first 
time India was thus brought under a single political authority and 
the lesson of that unity became embedded in Indian tradition and 
survived all intervening periods of chaos. Besides, the Mauryas 
endowed India with an organized administrative service which not 
only collected revenues and maintained law and order, but under- 
took large-scale irrigation works. 

An ambassador of Seleucus Nikator, Megasthenes, resided in 
Pataliputra (the modem Patna) and we know from the report he left 
that he was able to travel from the western boundaries of the 
Empire to Pataliputra, a distance of some 1,200 miles, over a mag- 
nificent highway which, with modified alignments, still exists and is 
known as the Grand Trunk Road. We also know from Megas- 
thenes that the internal unity of India had been accomplished even 
before the time of the Mauryas. The social integration of the Hindu 
people based on an elaborate system of domestic rituals and a 
broadly uniform code of laws was achieved in some measure in the 
period before the Mauryas though the process went on for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. 

The Mauryan Empire lasted for over a hundred and fifty years 
and counted among its monarchs Asoka, who is recognized as one 
of the great figures in world history. After an early period of war- 
fare and conquest Asoka forswore war as an instrument of policy 
and declared in a moving proclamation that the only conquest 
worth making was the conquest of self. A convert to the non- 
violent doctrines of the Buddha, Asoka devoted the rest of his 
reign to the moral elevation of his people, preaching to them a high 
code of morality and ethics in numerous proclamations inscribed 
on stone which have come down to us. He also entered on a period 
of intense missionary activity, sending scholars and monks to all 
parts of the then known world including Syria, Egypt. Macedonia 
and Epirus. The conversion of Ceylon to the religion of the 
Buddha was the achievement of one of the missions sent out b> 
him. The Maurj-an age was also a period of high civilization. Some 
idea of the unique artistic achievements of the period can had 
from the great stupa at Sanchi near Bhopal in Central India and the 
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quest far into the South and re-established the imperial unity of 
India. His successors, especially Chandra Gupta II, Kumara 
Gupta and Skanda Gupta, were notable rulers under whom India 
enjoyed a period of prosperity which has led many Indian his- 
torians to look upon this period as the golden age of Indian history. 
A notable feat during Skanda Gupta’s reign was his decisive vic- 
tory over the Huns who began to invade India at that time. 

India may be said to have reached the high-water mark of her 
ancient civilization during the Gupta period. The country was well 
administered by an efficient body of civil servants and great public 
works like irrigation schemes were undertaken. Trade flourished, 
especially as the ports of the west coast had been open to Mediter- 
ranean commerce from the first century after Christ. So far as art 
and literature were concerned, the age of the Guptas is without 
doubt India’s classic period whose achievement has not been 
rivaled at any later time. Kalidasa, the greatest name in Indian lit- 
erature, is claimed by many to have lived at the Gupta court. The 
spirit of scientific enquiry was also a marked feature of the Gupta 
period. In mathematics, astronomy and medical science, India 
under the Guptas was far in advance of most countries. Another 
significant feature of this period was the growth of important seats 
of learning. The famous University of Nalanda to which students 
from all parts of Asia flocked, and where the great Chinese monk 
Yuan Chwang spent many years, was founded by a later Gupta 
emperor. In other parts of India there were also notable univer- 
sities, both Hindu and Buddhist, endowed by local monarchs as 
well as by merchants and where the spirit of learning, research and 
speculation flourished. Much of the rock temples and mural paint- 
ings (Ajanta) also belong to this period. 

With time the central authority of the Empire weakened and the 
Gangetic valley again split up into a number of States. No imperial 
authority emerged in North India till the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury when a great monarch, Harsha, united the whole of 
Hindustan, from Kashmir to Assam and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas. His progress to the South was barred by an equally 
powerful monarch, the Chalukya Emperor Pulikesin II, who ruled 
over the Deccan plateau. Harsha was the last Hindu monarch to 
hold the whole of North India. After him the rule over the Gange- 
tic valley was divided among a number of powerful states each 
upholding imperial traditions within its own area. 

The most far-reaching development during this period was the 
integration of the Buddhist and Hindu philosophies under the lead- 
ership of the great thinker and reformer, Sankaracharj'a (8th cen- 
tury). This ultimately led to the disappearance of Buddhism. His 
advatta vedanta (or unqualified monism) provided the background 
to Hindu revival at all later periods. 
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Apart from the Sultanate of Delhi, confined to the areas of the 
Gangetic valley, the power of Islam in North India was rep- 
resented by local Sultanates like Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and 
Bengal and in the Deccan by the Bahmani State. 

Islamic contribution to Indian culture in the period before the 
Mogul Empire was, however, not particularly important. The Mos- 
lems introduced a higher standard in such matters as food, clothing 
and domestic architecture. Great cities like Delhi, Mandu, 
Ahmedabad, Bijapur and Golconda with their forts, mosques, 
pleasure gardens, etc. based on the Islamic traditions of Central 
Asia, arose in different parts of India. More significant, however, 
were the effects that Islam had on Hindu religion and lile. Ihe 
great reform movements of the 14th and 16th centnnes, through 
which Hinduism adjusted itself to the impact of Islam, are espe- 
cially important. The Bhakti movement, the reformed Si^ 
of Guru Nanak, the eclectic sects of Kabir, Dadu and others, ^1 of 
which are vital factors of Indian life, are the outcome of 
encounter with Hinduism. No less significant 
regional languages as a result of the displacement o^e Brahmins 
- who used Sanskrit as the language of learning - from the leader 
ship of the new communities. 
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cence of Indian genius. The works of Tulsi Das, Surdas, Jagannath 
Pandit and others proclaim one of the greatest creative periods in 
Indian literature. Architecture found its supreme realization m 
works like the Taj Mahal, the Pearl Mosque, the Red Fort m 
Delhi, the city of Fatehpur Sikri and the palaces of the Rajput 
kings. The sense of luxury of the Mogul court was unparalleled. 


British Period 

By the beginning of the 19th century, the British fcst India 
Company had acquired sovereign control over most of jn^ia. It 
was as a result of steady progress which began in the middle ot the 
18th century that the British company found themselves actual 
masters of India after the Maratha power was broken by Wellesley 
- later the Duke of Wellington - at Assaye (1803). 

The discovery by Vasco da Gama of the sea route to India via 
the Cape of Good Hope (1498) had brought India 
munications %vith the maritime powers of^urope. The Portuguese 
who were the pioneers in this field established through the mas- 
tery of the Indian Ocean which they were able f 
serious chaUenge, a monopoly of Indian trade for the 'vhok of the 
16th century; but apart from certain establishme^s on 
they exercised no political power. Their '^'yt°P ^ 
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period witnessed the failure of the attempt to bring about a com- 
promise between British authority and Indian nationalism and the 
consequent struggle for liberation associated with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s name. During this period Parliamentary traditions began 
also to take root in India as the creation of elected legislatures in 
the provinces and the center under the reforms of 1919 gave oppor- 
tunities to the educated middle class to carry their opposition to the 
Council Halls. 

The great achievements of British rule in India were the creation 
of a solid infrastructure for a modern State, a good system of rail- 
ways and roads, a unified postal and telegraph system, modem 
harbors, a competent administrative machinery to deal with prob- 
lems of government, and a military tradition based on an army 
recruited from different parts of India and organized and discip- 
lined according to modern methods. Another significant result of 
British rule for over a century and a quarter was to create a com- 
munity of thought and ideals and a similarity of approach to public 
problems in different parts of India. 

Apart from these direct results, British rule in India was also 
marked by basic changes in the structure of Hindu society and 
religion. The 19th century in fact witnessed as a result of the con- 
tacts with the West, a reformation of Hindu religion which had 
very far-reaching consequences. In the beginning of that century 
leaders of Hindu thought, no doubt under the pressure of Christian 
missions, were rudely awakened to the corruption that had crept 
into Hindu religion and began to realize how superstition had 
usurped the place of doctrine among the common people and how 
customs and practices - like child marriage and enforced widow- 
hood - had come to be considered as essentials of religion. The 
movement for a basic reform of Hindu religion and society found 
an outstanding leader in Ram Mohan Roy (died 1833). With the 
large-scale impact of Western ideas following the new system of 
Western education, this reform movement spread rapidly all over 
India and by the end of the century transformed the ancient relig- 
ion of the Hindus into a vigorous faith capable of meeting the 
spiritual needs of a modern community. The leading figures in this 
great movement apart from Ram Mohan Roy were Dayanand 
Saraswati, Sri Ramakrishna and Svvami Vivekananda. 

The impact with Britain and the West was also responsible for 
the recovery of intellectual curiosity. A deep interest was aroused 
in Indian historical scholarship and the story of India s past was 
gradually unfolded mainly in the early stages through European 
scholarship but later with the full participation of Indians. 
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Jinnah stood forth as the spokesman of the Moslems, claiming a 
separate homeland for them, constituted of the provinces in which 
they were a majority. The Congress under the leadership of Gan- 
dhi stood firmly for the unity of India; the Moslem League under 
Jinnah stood equally firmly for the partition of India. In the decade 
between 1937 and 1947, this was the major issue. 

During the Second World War, various proposals had been dis- 
cussed for solving the problem of India’s independence. But 
one of them foundered on the rock of the irreconcilability of the 
Hindu-Moslem points of view. The interim government which 
Lord Wavell established in 1946 under Jawaharlal Nehm as a pre- 
lude to independence only led to even greater confusion as rep- 
resentatives of the Congress and the League within the Cabinet 
failed to cooperate on major issues. It was at this critical period 
that the Labour Government sent out Lord Mountbatten as Vic- 
eroy and Governor-General with instructions to bring about a final 
settlement. The failure of the joint administration convinced Lord 
Mountbatten that in the interests of both the Hindus and the Mos- 
lems the partition of the country separating the Moslem majonty 
areas from the rest of India had become necessary an ii^vi a . 
The experience of joint administration also persuaded the Confess 
that the creation of Pakistan was a lesser 
undermining of the Army and the civil services through the pene- 
tration of nationalist feeling into their ranks. 
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daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister. In the early 
years of her rule, Mrs. Gandhi’s position as both national leader 
and international representative of her people was scarcely chal- 
lenged. Her popularity with the masses was enormous, and in 1971 
she and the Congress Party which she led won a landslide victory 
at the polls that was greater even than her father's in his heyday. 

In later years, however, her Government became increasingly 
unpopular, due to its enforced sterilization program and other 
authoritarian measures. In June 1975, the Government declared a 
State of Emergency, which imposed harsh restrictions on the free- 
dom of the judiciary, political associations and the Press. When 
elections were held in March 1977, at which some 320 million 
people voted, Mrs. Gandhi and the long-ruling Congress Party 
were ousted from office by an overwhelming majority. 

The Janata Party, composed of several dilTerent political group- 
ings and led by Prime Minister Morarji Desai came to power, and 
Emergency Rule was brought to an end. But, whichever party 
holds the reins in India, its basic political problems - poverty, 
social inequality and the need for economic development on all 
fronts - still remain to be tackled. 


SUMMARY OF HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC PERIODS 

Nole: In the following table, I describes the Historical Period 
concerned, 2 the developments in Art, Religion and Litera- 
ture. 


Appro.ximaie 

Period: 


3500-2500 BC 

1. Indus Valley (Sumerian ) Civilization 

2. (Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro) 

2000-1500 

2. Rig Veda compiled 

1500-1000 

2. Early Upanishads; development of caste system 

1000-500 

2. Later Upanishads. Ramayana. Mahabharata and 
Bhagavad Gita 

514-512 

1. Persian king Darius invades the Punjab 

2. Gautama Buddha (563—483); Mahavira Jina (550- 
475); first Buddhist joraAos: emergence of Shaivism 
and Vishnuism 

327-325 

1. Alexander the Great in India 

320-184 

1. Mauryan Dynasty 

2. Asoka's column edicts; Sanchi Stupa; Buddhist 
Mission arrives in Ceylon 

250 BC-AD 60 

1 . Bactrian and Parthian (Indo-Grcck) dynasties in the 
Punjab 
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FROM INVASIONS TO INDEPENDENCE 


Approximate 

Period 


250 BC-AD 250 
184 BC-AD 70 

AD 64-225 


32(M75 


4th century 
3th-10th century 

6ih-l2th century 


8ih century 
8lh-12th century 


9ih-end of 
17th century 


Ilth-t5ih century 
Ilih-Mih century 


15ih-I6th century 


1 Andhra Dynasty in S E. Deccan 

2 Amaravau Stupa, first Buddhist caves (Bhaja) 

I ■ Sunga Period 

^ paintings: Buddh-Gaya shrine: 

Buddhist caves at Karla. Bedsa. Kanheri, etc. 

1. Kushan Dynasty m N.W. India: South India King- 

oms of the Cholas (Madras region). Cheras 
WalaW coast) and Pandyas (southern tip) 

4 OandhiM (Hellcno-Buddhist) art, Mathura school 
o art. Buddhism arrives in China; commerce wrth 
Kome (Malabar). Manu’s religious laws; Kama 
iuira wniten 
I Gupta Dynasty 

• Early Gupta an (Sarnath. Gaya): Nalanda Univer- 
scientists: Ajanta Cave 
frescos; Blora Cave carvinp 
*• Hun invasion 
1- Pa'lava Dynasty in the South 

tipu*tSn)"** Dravidian architecture (Mahaba- 

I Dynasty in the Deccan 

’ Salami. Patiadkal; decLne of 

South "* ***^'*' ^’^PP^fance of Jainism In the 

2. HmS R*Jputs; $tnd invaded by Arabs 

I pJi ^ and Elephanta 

*. Pala Dynasty in Bengal 

Advata^if^*-*’^ Shankara, teacher of 

1 HinT . “""J ‘he South 

2 period 

Cuji Khajuraho; Chalukya art in 
an X « Konarak; Nepal%chooI of 

Hoysala .iTai at Tanjore: 

Pandya an ai ***^’ "alebid and Somnathpsir; 

1 « H^pi 

I. MosIe,^."!!l "*^®^‘>«l‘a and Java 
^ Tmurdcs^J^^^^'hi.KhilJiandoiherdynaslies; 

Po'o visits South India; Guru 
Ph*losolrf,e„ ‘^'nanuja and Madhava. 

?“nis "I'lhe Dc^^T’a,? i 

=■ 'S?'‘ ■' ■"' 

'>« of Hindu and Bengal. literature 
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Approximate 

Period: 


16th- 17lh century 


17th century 


18th century 

1857 

1858 

Second half of 
19th century 
1885 
1915 


1947 


1. Mogul Dynasty (Babur, Humayun, Akbar Jahangir, 
Shahjahan, A'Tangzeb) 

2. Reigns over North and Central India; Akbar brings 
Hindus and Moslems together, epoch finds expres- 
sion in architecture and Mogul and Rajput minia- 
ture painting 

1. Establishment in the South of British East India 
Company, followed by Dutch and French; emer- 
gence of two Indian military powers; Marathas 
under Shivaji and Sikhs in Punjab 

1. See-saw wars all over India; British tighten their 
hold (Clive); Nadir Shah sacks Delhi 

1. First stirrings of Indian nationalism: Sepoy Rising 

1. British Crown takes over from East India Company 

2. Hindu religious reform movements: Arya Samaj, 
Brahmo Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission 

1. Establishment of Indian National Congress 

1. Mahatma Gandhi returns from South Africa to lead 
struggle for emancipation and independence 

2. Excavations culminate in Archeological Survey of 
India; Bengal school of modem painting; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore Nobel Prize winner for literature 

1. Independence and partition of subcontinent into 
India and Pakistan (predominantly Moslem) 




A spiritual home 

The Religions of indie 


thought haj been spiritua” and i' oh »ot“ 

attracts many foreicners is iiit ‘ character that 

themselves believe that •’chgion. Most Indians 

basic distinction ^tween thTmf^^T 

some suggest this is an Mni-i peoples of the world, and 

country remaining lo low*^ ^”" »ving in the 

Though casual visitors’ mav not „^,s 
most certainly pla>s an imo^^ *. ® “ particularly, religion 

Most homes. Hindu. everyday Indian life, 

niche holding some sacred oSW.r» Parsee have a 

bers of the family make dailv which mem- 

people who do not spend man^ ^’’e few old 

and prayer. This does produce » *be day in contemplation 

can be tightly described as sniritifai °\o‘ber-worldIiness which 
exists, one comes across innumOTble'n^i* poverty that 
contempt for money and win P^^P'e who have complete 

course of 

example of this is the Indian's re«~. •"Cm. The most rouble 
"*Pect for hfe. Villages will let 
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herds of deer eat their sugarcane rather than allow a shikari 
(hunter) to come and kill them; cows roam about the bazaars steal- 
ing vegetables and fruit from hawkers' baskets but people do little 
more than shoo them away; the damage done to the crops by mon- 
keys and peacocks is quite incalculable but no villager will allow 
them to be shot near his home. When there are famines, the peas- 
ants would rather starve with their cattle than save their lives by 
eating them. This may sound illogical and incomprehensible to 
many people, but there is no denying the fact that there is some- 
thing noble about it. The Indian’s ability to retain his Indianism 
and way of life in the face of fierce onslaughts by invaders, the 
calm resignation with which they as a people face disasters like 
famines, floods, pestilence and earthquakes, the contempt for the 
clock in the hustle and bustle of modern conditions, arises from a 
deep-seated conviction of the transitoriness of life and the exis- 
tence of the real truth. 


From Hindus to Jews 

India’s amazing diversity is also shown in her religions. Succes- 
sive invasions - peaceful or warlike - following each other across 
the centuries brought new creeds with them, and the natora y 

religious temperament of the Indians was ^ u.-nrtne 

Of the 640 million people of India today, roughly 85% are Hindus, 
10% Moslems, 2% Christians, 1.7% Sikhs, 0 - 06 % Buddhist, 0.05% 
Jains and 0.03% Zoroastrians. Tribal animist religions p 
remote parts of the country. 

Hinduism. Whatever you may think when confronted ^ 

swarm of gods, godlings, and their incarnations in i > 

the Hindus are essentially monotheists. They e ' . „ 

ness of the Supreme Being, but for convenience for simplifying 
worship they have assigned the major atmbu es „ 

their tri^nity of principal fods: Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the^Pre^ 

server, and Siva the Destroyer. This diversity also fl 

historj', for when the Indo-Aryans ^rst pene a high 

2000 BCthey met the Dravidians who had alr^dy a^ ^^a h gn 
degree of civilization. To make any rehgious e . beliefs 
territorj', the invaders had to adopt knowm as the 

and weave them into a new body which is 
Puranic literature (c. 600 BC), while Nature r of the Veda, 
higli plane - was represented in the Besses were turned 

Wliat’s more, several of the Dravidian ® of names 

into consorts of the Aryan gods, resulting m . ^ Westem- 

for the same deities, and total confusion becomes even 

ers. though not, apparently, for Indians! The maze becomes 
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hp°/n powers of ihe three chief deities have 

been further subdivided and assigned to minor gods - each with 
fnrm^ attnbute, and each with a different name, shape and 
r..nfr=.f» j things easier for the worshipper who could con- 

vnii u,.ii r” adapted to his own specific desire, but 

distinmii«h"tk >n remembering a few symbols which 

dragS Saint Mark’s lion or Saint George’s 

eodrbufh^*CT..rf° worshipped as the most important of the 
amoiip ih» *“sl ground to Vishnu and Siva. Even now 

“’f™ «'ho worship only Vishm. 

'worship toth. 

accordine tn as have the other two deities, and 

Being His directly from the Supreme 

ovcraouart^^f ihr,,^^ *“* homing sway 

have emanated and the four Vedas are supposed to 

and his cSn ori^T He is therefore the god of ^sdom. 

god, a^n"d there of the Universe, is also a very ancient 

image may be sundinB^<»li* '^^*J*f*^** to him in Ihe Vedas. His 
of his perLnal seroem' an!l"if ‘iT formed by the coils 

ing a a.cus and sliju *»* f?“' tenil!; Ike upper iwo hold- 

Lekshmi, who ro« frotn il!^ r' ” I"' 

j-« oe .ncha„,I°y,'^;r. y'fT" Jfcke ocean like Venus and i. 
much-invoked goddess or«SiK ? counlerpart. She is Ihe 
Vishnu had leu iS, ° "l P'O'Prrily. 
and Krishna, have alwLvs 

faithful. The Hindu wor«k- tremendous fervor among the 

pared to the intense lovJ^wme r**' 
least both seem to Catholics feel for the Virgin - at 

^endly and approachable%»'^'^™' concept of God more 
^mayana epic which is 

final act of the drama comes wSj? T'' ® 

and this day, Dussehra is a tin. " r ten-headed Ravatia. 

great pomp. Rama and his wife and celebrating with 

hood - are two of the most of Indian woman- 
Krishna is Vishnu’s 

Mahabharata epic, and is repre«^^°"' ® personage of the 
thtwgh colored blue!) holdineor f'^n^lsome youth (even 

IS Hinduism's expression of Krishna cult 

E^s he IS the most amiable and for of all the 

of him as ihc ideal man a„5 J"dablc, yo„„j ,hi„k 

InAa s art. be it painting, music wdann ‘"spired much of 

Siva IS somclhiog .|„ al.o^k"'^'’"- „ 

• He IS the terrible god of dcs- 
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truction and, like the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse all in one, 
he controls war, pestilence, famine, death, and related calamities 
like floods and droughts - therefore he must be propitiated with 
praise and sacrifice. Siva, though most feared by human beings 
whose fortunes he can control, is condemned to be a wanderer 
throughout time. Once when he was in a rage, he chopped off one 
of Brahma’s heads and was punished by his fellow god - now he 
seeks solace meditating on the top of Mount Kailasa in the 
Himalayas but has no fixed abode. 

Siva images have distinctive signs, like the third eye in the mid- 
dle of the forehead, tiger skins covering his loins and the coils of 
serpents that encircle his body. He may also have a battle axe, a 
trident and a bowl made from a human skull. His mount is the 
sacred bull Nandi, and he is also worshipped in the form of the 
Ungam — representing the force behind Creation. In the south he is 
frequently depicted as Nataraja — the Cosmic Dancer; the southern 
bronzes showing him thus are justly famous. 

Siva’s consort, Parvati, is the most powerful goddess of the 
entire Hindu pantheon. She is known by different names according 
to her attributes and is often seen in affectionate poses next to her 
Lord. When in a benevolent form she can be seen as a beautiful 
woman or a loving wife, but she can also be Durga, goddess of 
battle, holding weapons of retribution in her ten hands. When she 
becomes Kali, the terrible black goddess who has conquered time, 
she wears a garland of skulls, her red tongue hangs out thirsUly and 
she must be propitiated by sacrifices - once savage but now merely 

flower offerings. , . 

Ganesh is the son of Siva and Parvati and wears an elephant s 
head - his own having been cut off by his father, never an easy go 
to get along with. He is the popular household deity of prudence 
and prosperity. 


Islam. Islam came late to India along with the Moslem inva- 
sions. It is a strictly monotheistic religion which professes tti 
fatalistic acceptance of God’s will and which 
images” to profane its worship. Equality of all believers an 
caste-free society are two other features. , , , . , 

The Prophet Mohammed is believed to be the srejdest 

of the prophets, and the Holy Koran, as revealed to 
the sacred book. The devout Moslem has five ^ 

one true God, prayers five times a day, the giving ‘ 
month’s fast every year, and a pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in 

a lifetime. 


Christianity. Although many Indian Christians embraced the 
faith in comparatively recent times, the Syrian Christians of the 
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Malabar Coast in Kerala claim to (lave been first converted by 
"doubbiig" one - and thus they feel they con- 
Rilr, ^ "=“''“»ns of the Apostolic Church. 

Jes™ m?""" ''“"'•'"o owe much to St. Francis Xavier, a 
In the whi^me to India m the wake of the Portuguese 

result of R 'RWmrs Protestant sects are mainly the 

been amve " ""'"EA Do'oh missionaries have also 

‘'ll"."' ''f' 'A' '5‘A oentnry as an offshoot c( 

[slam Th ^ bndge the gap between that religion and 

preached 

I7th-cenriiru hypoensy in religion, but it was the 

into a maniaJ Singh, who forged the Sikhs 

thevtrT^ a Sikh as “Mr. S.ngh" - 

by t^heir first namM^T^ bonhearted: they are known 

Ks": Kesh or nn.heT^l^-^ «bgious symbols the “Five 

comb to hold U Thr^ra"- ®"‘‘ Kangha. a 

Kirpan a sword' for “ *'*** bracelet for prudence and the 

wh7crthVS s^^L's “'SIT' *= ■' 1" 

•’"‘n 'A'cars under his ordinary costume. 

beliefs iTmlre'pmely Supenratural: their 

that right knowledge n,^.’ religious. Jains maintain 

selvetion. a„°d they'fiS SS"?- "'f ' 

principles of non-violence a^d m? i '“"'i""" Ay the essenusl 

may all contain a paibal tmth ' 'Plerancc for other faiths which 
Since their svstrTn oi . 

soul and matter, the idefl separate existence of 

tyranny; their saccs release from matter’s 

this release but arV’cMm«u. have attained 

seek a god as Creator of fio^ts. The Jains do not even 

eternal. ® Universe since it is by definition 

Zoroastrianism. The Parked., n j w . 
of Moslem religious persccuiion a native Persia in the face 
jury. Since then, most of the™ t in the 7th cen- 

Bombay where they try to fnMn«,,?'''..^5^^tied in the region of 
action - good thoughts woth^ *!I^. of Asha" - a path of 

ZcwfHicrm, describes lhcS™r2iril’- APAk- 

man s duty in this conflict pmr i-r, between good and evil and 
numerous fire-temples. worship fire, and Bombay has 

Buddhism. Buddhism marks ihe r 
ion dominated by sacrifices and "volt against a relig- 

ana other forms of priestcraft. To 
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Prince Siddartha (scion of a small kingdom situated between Nepal 
and India) the problem of true knowledge arose as a personal prob- 
lem. He was struck by the suffering he saw about him - sickness, 
old age and miseries of various kinds. Abandoning the life of 
pleasure that was his birthright, he wandered away and tried 
austerities of the most severe type in an effort to discover the 
means to knowledge and to true happiness. After sitting in con- 
templation for several days under the Bodhi tree Prince Siddartha 
became the Buddha, “the Enlightened One”, and started preach- 
ing a new faith. 

All things, according to the Buddha, are doomed to destruction 
in this Universe. As man lives in the world of things, he suffers, 
decays and dies, and pain becomes the inevitable underlayer of all 
experience. So long as man does not renounce his desires the 
moral evil that results from a life of attachment corrodes his spirit 
which is caged in his body. Good deeds enable him to move up in 
the scale of birth and rebirth, but the emancipation from all pain 
can only be achieved by freedom from birth and death through 
Nirvana or going on to the “other side”. He condemned pure asce- 
ticism and self-torture as the road to spiritual enlightenment, and 
prescribed a fourfold path for the attainment of Nirvana: 

1. the awakening of heart and mind, both susceptible to earthly 

attachments . . u 

2. the recognition that hatred and impure desires bar man s 


path to enlightenment 

3. to struggle to be freed from desires, ignorance, doubt, 

unkindness and anxiety, and . , . 

4. to walk on the final road to Nirvana, which is the ultimate 


After converting his five disciples to the new faith at Sarnath 
near Benares he sent them to different parts of the country as mi 
sionaries. He himself wandered from place to place preaching hi 

new gospel until he died in the year 487 BC. j „ „ ir,f„c 

The Buddha is usually shown sitting cross-legged on a l^otus 
plinth. His eyes are closed except when he is preaching, ha r i 
tightly curled and tied in a top-knot, his ear lo es ^ P . 
though he wears no earrings and there is a sina pro i- _{• 
the center of his forehead to indicate that he is e> mood 

his earthly body. The position of the hands is t e -ej „p,ceful 

of the image: teaching, his two hands are upraised in a gmcefu 
position; meditating, his hands arc folded; and wi ne si 
arm is forward and the left in his lap. 


Judaism. More than two thousand years a^ a 
refugees landed on the west coast of India, lej 
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lowed by other Jews who settled in Kerala and Jewish traders «ho 
headed for Calcutta and Delhi. Today, small communihes of Jews, 
who still practice the ancient faith of their forefathers, live in Bom- 
bay, Poona, Calcutta, Cochin and Delhi, where they have built 
synagogues and prayer halls. They have never sufTered active 
persecution and are now fully assimilated into the mainstream of 
Indian life 


Recent Religious Directions 

The vitality and variety of spiritual life continues unabated in 
modern India, where religion is both a cohesive and a divisive 
orce. On festival days, temples, shrines, mosques and churches 
are hrongM with worshippers, and there is a current revival of 
interest in Hindu reform movements and some neo-Buddhist sects. 
/,r^^if' gurwi appear periodically and attract thousands 
owers. A number of young Westerners are usually among 
following a fashionable fad. but others have 
interested in various kinds oflndian mystical and 
S ’“‘l! and Tama. Rectnt 

raUiCT fhM ’r^ » inainly tor their spiritual aspeett 

asceUcism associated with Mahatma 
Gandhi and his ideals for practical social reforms. 




THE HERITAGE OF THE AGES 

The Culture of India 


The geographical variation of the Indian landscape, the antiquity 
and heterogeneity of its history, the linguistic, religious an tn a 
diversity of its people have all ensured that the culture of e cou 
try is rich, multifarious and exciting. Until recently, only a handW 
of foreign scholars attempted to acquire any deep an ® 
understanding of India’s culture and even today some e 
find it much more comprehensible and attractive than o 
believe that Eastern culture generally can be assimilated and 
understood within the framework of Western 
feel that it is a completely separate and alien world, 
be appreciated within its own special terms of re ^ ^ 

ever their final assessments, foreign travelers can y 
intrigued and enthralled at some aspects of India s co 

ied cultural life. , , inrrf-Tc. 

Since Independence, Indians themselves have cultural 

ingly keen to promote their sense of national i en i y . 

unity and, in consequence, there has been a 
indigenous folk arts, especially in the realms of 
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To make the people more aware of their rich heritage, several cul 
tural acaclenues have been set up. 

The Lain Kala Akadem directs its effort to the fine arts and to 
t^he local indigenous arts in vanous parts of the country. It plans 
for the growth of painting, sculpture, and other graphic arts, coor- 
dinates the activities of the State and regional academies, and holds 
a yearly National Exhibition which, after being inaugurated in New 
Delhi, visits the other slate capitals. It has also initiated a 
rountry-wide survey of local arts and crafts. The Sangeet Natdi 
Akademi has the same ideal as its sister, but works in the fields of 
ance, drama, music and films Each year it presents awards to 
outstanding arusts in these areas. Since in India these arts can 
Ratify as "popular" as well as "classical" (the simplest peasant's 
® dance drama evolved centuries 
^ j promote cultural unity through them, 

rha . dcfmiUon of the Sahitya Akademi is found in its own 
f I organization to work actively for the develop- 

Tnd r®”*” ViMnry standards; to foster 

activities in all the Indian languages and to 
this is nn ^ Unity of the country”. And 

cJncIll h„Ss tTInSt" 

I I.""'’' .• "““sarily brief and basic - of Ihe 
ground-roois tJ. *"**“"• beginning with the architectui^ 
who wan^ "’?"y speeialisi books available for those 

Who want to explore a patttealar area in greater depth. 


Architecture 


apart, they do have Lmethw ’^ 

same size, and thdr hisio™"® *? common. They are both about the 
over about 5,000 years or unrecorded - stretches 

ture passes through a socce«ieJ”'V'°f®P^'“* architec- 

prehistoric lake dwellers taw styles from the times of the 

tion; with different civiJiatS'n" concrete consmic- 

part of Che country or another"' declining m one 

inspiration from Hellenism and rass^H^^^v"' rcceised her 

to new worlds: India rcceiveH her architectural hentage 

and passed her accompI„hIw„u Central Asia 

to Africa and the Far East ' **" Southeastern Asia and even 


Though It may not be tme « 

■ ■ tuany 19th-century philosophers 


claimcd.thaiourclimatemakesuswhatwee. ' -'■”7'- 

our architecture what it js imibi- "^c ^te, it certainly makr 
between a pleasant winter with «v,i.e* *eopical climate, altcrnatinj 
summer followed by torrendat ® cold nights, a scorchint 
• ' • . months of oppressinj 
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humidity, called for the cool cave and cellar, the garden with ponds 
and water channels, the terrace and the airy pillar hall, rising on a 
platform up to several stories. Emotionally, Indian architectural 
decoration copied the extremes of the climate with vehement sym- 
bols of creation and destruction (and of escape from both) which 
carried over from one cultural and artistic tradition to another. 

The geographical center of architecture from earliest times was 
the fertile Ganges Plain and the adjoining parts of Central India 
and the Deccan. To the west were Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Saurashtra - much influenced by the Mediterranean, the Near 
East, Iran (Persia) and Central Asia. To the east, in Bengal and 
Assam, it was the Mongoloid peoples who colored Indian art. In 
the south, the indigenous Dravidians interpreted northern styles 
according to their own lights. 


Principal Historical Types 


History, as well as the development of man’s skills and geogra- 
phy, has its say in the evolution of Indian architecture. There ^e 
about six distinctly different types, which were modified according 
to the region in which they sprang up. 

(1) Prehistoric architecture was not much different from that 
found in other civilizations; tents, caves, lean-tos and houses built 
on piles with loam-covered wickerwork walls and thatched roofs. 
You can still see examples of this primitive construction in poor 
viUages. 

(2) Indus and Harappa Civilizution which lasted from the 3rd 
to the middle of the 2nd millennium BC. Sun-dried bricks and 
wood were the materials and, besides lintels and light columns, the 
corbeled arch (a projection from the flat wall able to support a 
weight) makes its appearance. As yet there is no decoration. 

(3) The Vedic Aryan and Buddhist Period (ca. 1400 BC-AD 
300) was the first to build on a foundation - they used timber, 
partly filled in with bricks and, after the 3rd century BC, stone - 
but wood was always used for the upper stories, even for palaces. 


just as it is today. _ , 

(4) Hindu Civilization (dadng from about AD 400) whose 
architectural features arc still used to the present day. Stone a s 
comes into its own for whole buildings. The constructions are mas 
sive with thick walls, sturdy round or square pillars and Piasters, 
heavy lintels and ceiling slabs, corbeled arches and domes. p 
tural decoration in the Hindu Middle Ages was profuse but af er 
the 16th century reduced to baked bricks and terragot a scu p 

in the upper stories. ,, , . , 

(5) The Islamic Civilization (from the 12th centory'j^rou^it m 
highly sophisticated architecture. The walls were m mo ,ar,o _ 
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core of rubble, and overlaid with colored stone, marble slabs or 
decorauve tiles. The Moslems were e<pia(ly adept in arch and vault 
constniction in stone or brick and excelled particularly m great cir- 
cular domes 

(6) The Modern Period, in India as everywhere else, uses steel 
and concrete construction. 


Indus and Harappa 

The Indus civilization seems to have come from Sumer, now 
Iraq, sometime dunng the third millennium BC About 100 settle- 
ments have been excavated and two of them seem to have been 
capitals: Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa (now in Pakistan). About a 
half-mile square, the towns had two mam intersecting streets and 
narrow side-lanes and a citadel off to one side. Harappa was also a 
over port and its houses were laid out around a central court. The 
main streets were provided with a highly developed drainage sys- 
tem and the houses had wells. 

The temples were either cathedrals or chapels - that is, High 
Temples on monumental platforms (the foreninners of the Babylo- 
nian stair-steps' ) or small shrines enclosing a sacred tree or idol 
and accessible by one or two ramps. The citadels were of earth 
covered with backs. \Vhet» this civilization came under attack and 
be^n to disintegrate, the hitheno open towns were fortified too - 
With the result that they became overcrowded and their careful 
planning was abandoned. 


Vedic Aryan and Buddhist 

Asia and Afghanison 
semi acmally a mijed lol of 

abmiEeZk »>'» O"' 'ha Indus civiliaa'ion and 

Sve™ A' H'sl they lived 

Ihdr houses enlarged and began to decorate 

slone^^, Aryans” eventually used brick and 

thonsand years lo use stone anisli- 
Si; ,1"' "tanned the favorite material. By the 3rd 
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Their religious buildings were also made of wood and had the 
very definite function of designating or protecting the deity. The 
earliest Aryans were content with a simple wooden railing enclos- 
ing the idol or a funeral reliquary mound (stupa) of a hero, king or 
saint. Sometimes the idol stood in the middle of a circular hall or at 
the end of an oblong one - and sacred objects were sheltered by a 
canopy or umbrella. Outside the sanctuary there was (and in some 
Indian villages there still is) a mast surmounted by a flag which 
later was turned into a column supporting a symbol of the deity. 
The column was a four to thirty-two sided shaft, both ends of 
which were originally protected by a pot turned over them. This 
custom evolved to become the typically Indian “pot” or “cush- 
ion” capital - and by extension the lotus or fluted bell style. Later 
still, the pot on top of the column was filled with flowers and 
became the “pot and foliage” capital. The simple mast-with-flag 
became even less recognizable when a stepped platform abacus 
was put on top of the overturned “top” and figures were placed on 
it - symbols of strength like lions or bulls, and fertility symbols like 
amorous couples as the beasts’ riders. 

Just as the mast was slowly being turned into sculpture, the fun- 
eral mound was becoming architecture. Remains of great per- 
sonalities have always been venerated as relics exercising an 
auspicious effect on their surroundings. It was not long before the 
stupas of the Buddha himself, Buddhist saints and Jain tirthank- 
aras developed into magic machines. The hemispherical mound 
became the sphere of heaven and in its center relic caskets of pre- 
cious metals or crystal enshrined bones, ashes, golden leaves 
engraved with prayers, beads and coins. On the top of the mound, 
a square enclosed by a railing represented the heaven of the gods 
governing the visible world; and a set of umbrellas, the increasingly 
abstract higher heavens. Around the stupa itself was a platform for 
ritual circumambulation (in the direction of the course of the sun) 
which suggested the year. The platform was protected by a railing 
with four gateways corresponding to the cardinal points or the sea- 
sons. In later times, the funeral mound character of the stupa was 
completely forgotten, and its interior was filled with idols or holy 
scriptures while the exterior became a many-storied building with 
each stage standing for an element of Nature. The whole edifice 
was then crowned with a spire of fused umbrellas - the dagoba 
from which the word pagoda has been derived. 

These Buddhist temple builders were still constructing every- 
thing in wood, and probably would have continued to do so had it 
not been for the arrival of Persian stonemasons who were fleeing 
the advance of Alexander the Great’s armies. They are probably 
responsible for the numerous and handsome polished-stone 
Asokan columns — named after the great Mauryan emperor who 
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had them set up all over India - wdiich show both Persian and 
Greek influence though they are Indianired. 

The next two centuries usher tn both foreign influence — the use 
of pseudo-Greek architectural features — and a national reaction 
against these same foreigners uliich is manifest in the clumsy build- 
ing and rather naive sculpture of a stupa like Bharut (now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 

During the first century BC national Indian art also flourished in 
Kalinga (now Onssa) and in the Satavahana Empire of the Deccan 
- since both had plenty of funds to spend on building due to their 
extensive trade with the Roman Empire. Ceylon, Burma. Malaya, 
f’^B'ntiing of the great epoch of the 
rocK cut cave and monastery - set in magnificent scenery, usually 
containing fine, precise sculpture, and sometimes beautiful murals 
like those of Ajanta. 
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they pretended to be of far greater antiquity. 

The art of the Gupta Empire (4th-6th century - continued by 
successor states until the 8ih century) aimed at absolute perfection 
and in its best creations shotted great nobility and spirituality, 
though It soon degenerated into supertlcia] elegance. This enligh- 
tened empire saw the apogee of Indian classical art not only in 
architecture but in all the other arts as well. It became the 
authoritative prototype for all later Buddhist and Hindu art (includ- 
ing music and dance). The tradition of the rock-cut cave was 
reviy^ at Aurangabad. Ajanta, Ellora, Elephanta, etc., but after 
the 10th century no more rock temples were cut. 

The trend towards classicism inaugurated by the Guptas pre- 
vailed ev« after the 8th cenrury when their civilization had 
penshed. The nch middle class disappeared and Buddhism and 
ainism with it. India was ruled by an exclusive military aristoc- 
racy who were hand-in-glovc with the Brahmin priesthood. This 
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evolved from a belief serving the pre-eminence of active energy - 
represent a theology based on the ancient fertility cult. They are a 
symbol of creation, the human identification with the cosmic pro- 
cess. 

In the Deccan, the accent was on the closed cult hall in front of 
the sanctuary known as the Vesara style. Though the groundplan 
of the sanctuary and halls was first rectangular, it soon evolved 
into complicated star and cross designs; the windows of the halls 
were closed by pierced stone screens, and the entrance frames 
were likewise made of such screens. The columns, ori^nally 
square, were later turned on the lathe into a sequence of horizontal 
“wheels”. In contrast to the smooth and flowing aspect of North 
Indian architecture, there is sharp opposition between verticals and 
horizontals in the art of the Deccan. 

Another offshoot of late Gupta art emerged in the Dravidian 
south. This part of the country had a very different and original 
civilization of its own and had been peacefully colonized first by 
the Jains, then by the Brahmin priests. The latter settled in some 
70 temple towns; famous sanctuaries all. With the traditional 
Brahmin talent for assimilation, they left the original shrines intac 
but dwarfed them with bigger and bigger halls, gateways, o y 
ponds, and additional temples held together by successive enc os- 
ures. The original temples of this style (like Mahabalipuram and 
Kanchipuram near Madras) contrasted horizontals and ver 
even more than in the Deccan - for instance in very slim co urn 
with very broad capitals. In summary, sculptured decoration m 
south was slim and elegant in the 7th century, baroque in 
and 9th, graceful again in the 10th, whereas the It wh.vh 

nessed the resurgence of traditional and naive fo a 
became more and more crude towards the 16th century. 
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were slim minarets for the muezzin to sound the call to prayers. 

Palaces were usually set inside a fortress and included barracks, 
stables, kitchens, and administrative buddings as well as the audi- 
ence court and hall, the ruler’s private apartments, his harem and 
the gardens. The public rooms faced toward the town while the 
private rooms had a more idyUic view over a river, lake, or moun- 
tain slope. The gardens were whole architectural creations in their 
own right: they were enclosed by a wall adorned with pavilions and 
towers, in the center there was another palace with four vaulted 
halls surrounding a central dome and opening onto the water chan- 
nels and geometrical flowered beds which were the pride of a Mos- 
lem garden. Such garden palaces sometimes served later on as 
tombs or were built initially with an eye on the next world. 
(Humaviin and Safdar Jang’s lombs at Delhi, and the celebrated 
Taj Mahal.) Other Moslem buildings were bazaars and the ham- 
mams, or hot baths. 

Islamic art remained conservative in India because it was more 
or less cut off from contact with other Mohammedan countries, but 
it was enriched by the Hindu art that was not considered idolatrous 
in orthodox Moslem eyes. There are two basic types of this 
architecture: The Pathan, or Afghan style (12th to I6th/I7tb cen- 
turies) and the Mogul style (16th to I9ih centuries). Both styles 
were based on the art of Persia and Turkestan, but varied with the 
dynasties and the locale. 

Thewgh the Mogul style was originally derived from the 
Timurid'Safavid architecture of Persia - whose chief features were 
the bulbous dome and walls covered with tiles - in India it soon 
became a regal, imperial architecture worthy of the wealthy, 
refined rulers. The most important buildings got a "full treatment” 
of white marble, painted or gilt, or even encrusted with semi- 
precious stones; while red sandstone served for the others. Besides 
the dome, a theme with variations in all Moslem architecture, there 
were many-sided or lotus bundle columns, scalloped arches, pil- 
lared pavilions and wall decoration using arabesques, natural- 
looking flowers and even some Eorr^ean motifs. Classic’and eleg- 
ant in its beginnings, the Mogul style became baroque in the 17th 
century (Delhi, Agra. Falehpur Sikri), and in the J8ih spread all 
over the country and was used even for Hindu and Sikh temples. 

The Modern Period 

The architecture created by the European colonizers between 
the )8lh and 20th cenairies was, by comparison with what had 
gone before, a mere episode on the Indian scene. The Portuguese 
built tbdt tuwTVS ou the we^ erssst iw tbtir own late Renaissance 
and baroque styles, while tn the 18th century Louis XVI arthiiec- 
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ture was introduced by French adventurers in the realms of th( 
princes they served. 

The first British houses on the grand scale were built in the lals 
18th century m the capitals of the three administrative "Presiden 
cies" - Calcutta, Madras and Parell, near Bombay. As British 
power expanded and consolidated so did the residencies built tc 
house those who wielded ii, and Government Houses were ol 
classic dignity and proportion. The style of grand imperialism cul 
minated in the vast layout of New Delhi designed by Sir Edwir 
Lutyens during the 1920s, on a smaller scale, some of its relics - 
vice-regal lodges, country-house hotels and neo-gothic churches - 
still remain in the various hill stauons which the British used foi 
rest and recreation. 

Since Independence. India's most interesting architectural 
experiment is the city of Chandigarh; it was designed by th< 
Frenchman Lc Corbusier, whose work has inspired a new genera- 
tion of contemporary Indian architects. Many run-of-the-mill 
public buildings in the modernized city centers are in a hybrid 
Hindu-Moslem style with functional features. 


Sculpture and Painting 
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almost universally the case in Western art - but as symbols of an 
interior condition; a state of being. If our art is largely finite and 
self-contained, Indian art of this period strives toward the eternal 
and the infinite. The famous Buddha smile is perhaps the best 
example of a spiritual condition translated into tangible artistic 
form. 

The Middle Ages (7th to about 14th century) correspond in his- 
tory to the decline of Buddhism and the resurgence of Hinduism’s 
many cults, and art of course reflected this. Now man’s whole life 
is portrayed - the good with the bad; heaven is ever-present but so 
are the pleasures of the earth. Sculpture becomes more a part of 
architecture and the temple becomes the world - visible and invis- 
ible - in miniature. Thus heavenly beings may be found on the 
same wall with couples in poses never admitted by Western cen- 
sors. 

The last period (14th to 18th century) witnesses the triumph of 
the Moslems and the reappearance of folk art. If heaven has all but 
disappeared, it has been replaced by a heaven on earth of flowers, 
palaces, and beautiful women. Even the semi-religious paintings 
like the many scenes of Krishna look like dehghtfu] picnics in 
groves filled with birds, animals, and richly ornamented maidens. 

British rule in the 1 9th century seems to have stamped out nearly 
all creativity of a purely Indian nature. The best that can be said of 
the modern period is that it seems to be moving towards a “one 
world’’ concept of the artist: i.e. although there are some fine 
20th-century artists in India, their work at present owes a tre- 
mendous debt to Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, and Braque - 
when at its best - and when at its worst, to the Western realist 
academic tradition. 

Painting undoubtedly existed in India from earliest times, but 
being more perishable than its sister art of sculpture, we have only 
a fragmentary record of its progress. Stone has survived and we 
shall begin with it. 

Unmatched Artistry in Stone 

Though there are a few' specimens of Indian sculpture before the 
3rd century BC they belong more to the domain of archeology. The 
first outburst of creativity on a large and lasting scale came under 
the Mauryan Empire whose greatest king was the famous Asoka. 
After his conversion to Buddhism his faith as expressed in stone 
knew no bounds; it is estimated that 84,000 stupas w’ere built dur- 
ing his reign. The finest of these m.onumental reliquaries still extant 
are at Sanchi. The Sungas followed the Mauryans and continued 
their artistic tradition, introducing in addition portrait sculpture in 
W'hich the head is rendered in massive planes with little detail. 
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3Vhen ihe Sunga Empire of North India felt apart, the void was 
filled by Greek and Parthian rulers (2nd century BC-2nd century 
AD), many of whom adopted Buddhism or Br^minism but who 
could not help but retain ihar own national consciousness. They 
were followed by the Kushans. of far-off Tartar origin. Such con- 
centrated foreign influence both transformed and enriched Indian 
art and gave nse to the schools known as Gandhara and Mathura. 

Just as in the West the ancient world had been swamped by the 
Bartorians and transfigured by Christianity - creating an entirely 
new art - in the East, Hellenism met Buddhism and Indian classi- 
cal art was forever changed. Greco-Buddhist art represents the 
Buddha himself for the first time as a magnificent human being - a 
sort of Apollo in eastern religious dis^ise (the Gandhara school 
goes as far as to give the Buddha a toga and a mustache; a detail 
never seen in the art of any other school) The drapery falls in stiff 
and complicated folds and the expression is one of the conqueror 
of the outside world - not the spiritual one. Indeed, whether the 
sculptors work in the greenish-gray stone of Gandhara or the red- 
dish stone of Mathura, they slowly transform the Buddha from a 
rather haughty athlete into a meditating, mediating image of con- 
templation with lowered eyelids and a beatific smile, The Gan- 
dhara school “mass-produced** images for temples and for rich 
protectors', and though some of thar carved panels may seem 
somewhat lifeless as art. they are invaluable for the accurate 
details they give on contemporary life. 

The Kushan King Kanishica ruled simultaneously with his two 
sons over a vast empire in the north whose artistic center was 
Mathura, between Agra and Delhi. Here the foreign Influence was 
less pronounced and the sculptured heads come closer to Indian 
types but arc not re^ly copies of racial features. Religious images 
for Brahmins. Buddhists, and Juns were sculpted on order, some- 
times for monarchs a thousand miles away. The Buddha is rep- 
resented seated on a lion throne, not on the Gandharan lotus, and 
his expression still denotes worldliness more than sublime contem- 
plation. Another favorite theme is the demi-god Kuvera, pudgy and 
self-important, who holds a wine cup and the bag of fortune. The 
voluptu^s female makes a grand entrance in the person of the 
yakshinis. supposed to have superhuman powers, but sculpted as 
women — feminine to the n-th degree, with round full breasts and 
deeply curved hips. Except for lavish jewelry the Mathura Yak- 
shinis are naked and they pose in graceful attitudes. 

Sculpture's Epochs of Glory 

The foreign- influence of the first three centuries AD was not 
altogether assimilated and art did not become truly Indian until the 
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arrival of the Gupta dynasty (320-600). These centuries saw the 
zenith of classical sculpture and created the “international” image 
of Buddha - the one which is recognized in all Eastern countries. 
The stiff Greek drapery has disappeared and has been replaced by 
a robe hanging in transparency, giving the effect of nudity. The 
hair is tightly curled and knotted on the top of the head and the 
halo is elaborately designed as are the thrones. The position of the 
hands has religious significance and the fingers are sometimes 
webbed. The Gupta sculptors excelled not only in stone but also in 
metal casting by the technically advanced cire perdue (lost wax) 
process. Unfortunately the Empire was in later centuries a happy 
hunting ground for iconoclastic Moslems who destroyed palaces, 
temples, and statues. We owe most of our knowledge of Gupta 
sculpture to the out-of-the-way places which escaped destruction 
and to excavation of ancient artistic centers like Sarnath. 

Southern India of this period is justly famous for its sculpture in 
bronze. Like the Gupta artists, the Dravidians used the cire perdue 
method; but unlike them, they were wholly devoted to the Hindu 
religion and to the cult of Lord Siva in particular. It is amazing that 
these images are so esthetically moving, for they were cast accord- 
ing to elaborate religious prescriptions. No attitude, no gesture is 
without meaning and no proportion is accidental. In the image, the 
worshipper was meant to read not only the powers and importance 
of the god but also the religious mood he expresses in that instant. 
These statues are lithe and seem to hesitate on the brink of move- 
ment. After the fall of the Guptas - coinciding with the beginning 
of the end for Indian Buddhism - sculpture moves into the Middle 
Ages, when statuary will not be an end in itself but a decoration for 
the house of the god. 

Though purists may prefer the classic period, medieval Hindu 
sculpture is unrivaled for sheer exuberance and is incidentally a 
sort of stone carved documentary film on everything that counted 
in the life of Indian man 1 ,000 years ago. Whether the work be that 
of the Hoysala sculptors of Mysore, the Chandellas of Khajuraho, 
the Gangas of Orissa, or any of the others; there is a vibrant liveli- 
ness and humanity about this sculpture which leaves no feature of 
life unexplored. There are flowers and animals, geometric designs 
and borders, heavenly beings and human beings, banquets and 
dances and hunts - and generally the best of heaven and earth. 

One feature of Hindu sculpture which finds no point of compari- 
son in the West, and is perhaps for that reason often criticized by 
Westerners, is the undeniably erotic clement. This eroticism goes 
beyond the naked maidens (also found occasionally in early Bud- 
dhist work), very tame in comparison with the miihuna couples - 
some of whom arc shown merely embracing, but some others actu- 
ally making love. Both of these types may be interpreted as “left- 
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overs" of pnmitive feitilily cults, and as auspicious symbols of 
love and beauty. Hindu temples, concaved as world models, could 
not leave out such an essentia] part of life as the act of love. These 
clings are also sometimes related to the Tantric doctrines, an 
oflshoot of Hinduism, in which sexual intercourse is the symbol of 
creation, and which may range Cn the purest form) from the 
woman as spiritual guide, through the quiet copulation of deified 
persons to the violent love-making of terrible gods 


Painting through the Ages 
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other great epics are also illustrated. These artists also illustrated 
musical modes so that in the mind of the Indian viewer, the paint- 
ing was immediately associated with a poem and a melody. In the 
West we have no equivalent of such a subtle welding of the arts. 

While the Mogul school was situated around Agra and Delhi, the 
Rajput paintings were done in present day Rajasthan and include 
the Mewar school. These miniatures are crowded with happy, 
sloe-eyed people in bright costumes, and they often tell two stories 
in one painting. This is popular art with a much wider appeal than 
the court scenes of the Moguls, and it illustrates themes the people 
knew well in the vivid primary colors they loved. Krishna and 
Radha, Krishna and the milkmaids, the birth of Krishna - he is the 
real hero of the Rajput artists. (You’ll know him - he’s always 
painted blue.) 

The Pahari miniatures (which include the Basohli, Jammu, and 
Kangra schools) came from the north, the Punjab and Jammu and 
are more delicate in outline and paler in color - in a word, more 
Persian. It is tender, intimate art which takes simple joys and sor- 
rows of the people as its subjects, though Krishna is not absent. 
Both the Rajput and Pahari artists enjoyed detailing clothing, 
jewelry, and backgrounds for their subjects. 

The 19th-century academism which followed in the wake of the 
British had nothing to do with India’s own creative genius. But like 
most ill winds, this one too blew some good. Artists, reacting to 
foreign domination, began searching the past for inspiration and 
there has been a great revival of interest among many Indian artists 
for the indigenous folk-art of their ancestors. Nevertheless, the 
greatest figures in Indian art of the 20th century have all been 
deeply influenced by one current or another of Western painting, 
and some of the most original recent work by young artists creates 
a dynamic synthesis between traditional Indian sensibility and 
Western materials and techniques. 

Music 

The most remarkable fact about Indian music is the long con- 
tinuity of its growlh. Long before the Christian era, it had 
developed not only definite laws of theory and practice, but even 
comprehensive theories of appreciation. The ancient pandits 
studied carefully the physical stimulants to esthetic enjoyment. 
They analyzed the nature of emotion (b/iavn): the conditions and 
the themes which produce the emotions (vibliavaj: the visible signs 
and results of such emotion (anttbbava); and even the nature of the 
subconscious mind, the involuntary emou'ons (satvahhava). Their 
methods were rational and, what is more, they put their conclu- 
sions to good practical use. 
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The beginnings of Indian music can be traced to the Vedic days, 
though history and facts and legends are all inextncably mixed into 
one. There are many symbolic legends of music. The seven notes 
of the scale and the basic rhythms are supposed to have been 
revealed by the Lord himself Singing and dancing exemplify His 
various forms. Some of the eaily musical literature are in the 
nature of minor but significant scriptures Early songs embody 
p I osophical concepts, ethical and moral precepts and discussions, 
social cniicism It is only natural that such an an should have 
grown and developed as an adjunct of worship and that temples 
sh^ld have been the biggest repositones of music and dance. 

the history of this music has to be studied and understood not 
so much m terms of the music itself, but through various treatises 
which have come down to us The mam landmarks - at least until 
recent times - were not the great composers or their works, but 
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sense. This can best be understood by realizing that Indian music 
is purely melodic - it neither needs nor implies harmony. But har- 
mony affects the structure of the melody itself and it is very dif- 
ficult for the Western mind to conceive of melody without the 
implications, tacit or explicit, of a harmonious system. Indian 
melody on the other hand is made up of notes which are related 
purely by their continuity. 

In Indian music there is no such thing as exact tones, which is 
one reason why no keyboard instruments are used. Nor is there 
any absolute pitch because the music is not concerned with har- 
monic draughtsmanship and does not need such a stable standard. 
The rhythmic pattern of Indian music is both asymmetric and 
symmetric and relies for its beat on the almost continuous sound of 
percussion instruments. In all styles of Indian musical composition 
the insistence is on emotional and devotional intensity; it is lyrical, 
sensual, exciting and offers the Western listener a different dimen- 
sion in musical appreciation. 


New East-West Directions 

During the past twenty-five years or so there has been a growing 
interest in all kinds of Eastern music among the young in America 
and Europe. On a superficial level this is little more than a fad, but 
there are musicians of both the classical and pop variety who are 
seriously experimenting with modes of music outside the usual 
Western tradition. Pop groups (following a fashion started by the 
Beatles) use instruments like the sitar and the sheltrais for the 
exploration of Eastern themes and internationally renowned musi- 
cians, like Yehudi Menuhin and classic guitarist Julian Bream, 
have worked out new ways of collaborating with Indian musicians, 
while modem composers like Alan Hovhaness incorporate ele- 
ments of Indian music in their work. In their turn, Indian musi- 
cians, such as Ravi Shankar and Vilayat Khan, tour the concert 
halls and campuses of the West. Initiatives such as these, based on 
a knowledge (or at least an awareness) of the differing musical sys- 
tems can help to enrich East-West understanding. 

The Dance 

The background of dancing in India is infinitely rich and varied, 
as varied in fact as the land of India itself, but with the same under- 
lying unity which knits the people of the country together. Both the 
folk dances and the classical forms show this variety intertwined 
by the unity of spirit and of basic teaching. While folk dances 
derive from various sources, the origin of all the classical systems 
has been the Hindu Temple. It was in the Temple that they were 
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conceived and nounshed; it was also in the Temple that they 
attained their full stature. While it is true that dances were also 
performed at the courts of pnnces. noblemen’s houses and on 
^spicicxjs occasions such as mamages. the impulse that gave them 
birth was religious. 

Dance formed an intnnsic part of worship in the Temples. Just 
as Hindus offer flowers in the Temple to God, so was He offered 
music and dance as being the most beautiful expressions of the 
^man spirit. India alone has a concept of God who dances. Siva is 
Nataraja. the King of dancers, who performs in the Hall of Con- 
sciousness and creates the rhythm of the Universe. 

As in all Indian performirig art, so in dancing the concept of 
rasa, or esthetic mood holds the central place. Rasa is an imper- 
sonal sensation (different from emotion) which is shared by all. 
Nine rasas have been generally recognized: sringara or love in all 
Its variations, devotion, humor, pathos, heroism, fury, terror, dis- 
gust. wonderment, and peace. 
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The earliest work on dancing is the Natya Sastra, which is in 
itself a great exposition of Indian esthetics on music and drama. 
Many books have been written on dancing since then and up to the 
18th century. At one time there must have been a unified system of 
classical dancing in all of India. Each cultural area in the country 
acquired eventually a local idiom. Regional folk dance themes were 
assimilated into classical art. Foreign influences were also at work; 
some isolated regions developed new characteristics. Thus have 
arisen the four main classical schools, namely; Bharata Natya in 
the South, particularly in Tamil-land; Kathakali in Kerala; Manipur 
in the Northeast (Assam), and Kathak in the North. 

Bharata Natya 

The art of Bharata Natya is now performed mainly in Southeast 
India. It attracted royal and religious patronage for centuries, and 
dancers, who were attached to the great temples, participated in 
the offerings at worship. Today, under modern legislation, there 
are no temple dancers and this dance no longer finds a place in 
temple ritual. In the word Bharata, the three syllables: Bha, Ra 
and Ta stand for the three components of all dancing: Bha for 
Bhava or expression, Ra for Raga or melody, and Ta for Tala or 
rhythm. 

The original name for classical dances in the Tamil country was 
Sadir meaning solo dance performances by temple dancers or 
devadasis. Though in later days the Sadir developed sensual 
characteristics (which almost brought about the extinction of this 
art), all devadasis maintained a high standard of technique and 
traditions. Many outstanding artists were among them and the cor- 
ruption was not of their making alone but helped by that of society 
in general. 

The music for Bharata Natya is of the Carnatic style, prevalent 
in South India. There are one or two singers. The chief singer usu- 
ally does the natliivangam or direction of the dance. He plays all 
the rhythms on cymbals of bronze. There is usually an instrumen- 
tal accompaniment on a mukhaveena which is a small wind instru- 
ment. The most important instrument is the mridangant, a dnim. 
which indicates the rhythm. The dancer wears anklets of small 
bells which also emphasize the rhythm. 

In many of the great temples of South India one can see some of 
the Bharata Natya dance poses in sculpture. 

Kathakali 

Kathakali, the theater tradition of Kerala, originated from the 
ancient ritual and cult plays of Hindu temples, as well as from the 
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religious entertainments and dance forms prevalent in the south- 
west of India. 

It is generally believed that Kathakali as it is known today, 
slowly evolved into a distincUve form some time between the 15th 
and the 17th centunes. Its populanty increased after the I7th cen- 
tury when the plays were wniten in popular Malayalam rather than 
classicized Sanskrit, the language of the learned few. 

^thakali is usually performed by boys and men who have 
undergone intensive physical training and also a prolonged course 
0 instruction in the portrayal of emotions through facial gestures, 
supplemented by mudras (hand gestures) of a prescribed pattern. 
Kathakali plays are mainly based on the events and episodes 
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dances into a classical style peculiar to herself. Their inspiration is 
purely religious and the dance items re-enact the love stoi7 of 
Radha and Krishna, Ras Lila being deservedly the most important 
and best known episode. Other dramatic dances like the Lai 
Haroba are a strange mixture of ritual Manipuri folklore and 
Hindu mythology. Compared with the classical dances of India, 
the technique employed is less rigid and the dances are vigorous 
when performed by young men and sweetly lyrical when inter- 
preted by young girls. Faces remain immobile and the meaning is 
conveyed through the swaying body and the gracellil movements of 
arms. The women’s costumes are extremely gay and picturesque: 
the headgear is a small conical cap; the close-fitting jacket is of 
trimmed velvet and the hooped skirts - half covered by silk pet- 
ticoats - are richly embroidered. Through sheer beauty and grace 
the Manipuri costumes and dances add a cheerful note to the herit- 
age of Indian classical dancing. The accompanying music and the 
chorus are typical of the region but the instruments employed are 
ubiquitous. 

Kathak 

Of all Indian dances, Kathak, which is typical of Northern 
India, is the most secular. Founded according to the precepts of 
Bharata, new influences were grafted onto it with the Mohamme- 
dan invasion. It was patronized by the Moslem courts and Persian 
influences affected it to a great extent. Originally a temple dance, it 
became a court dance. The Nautch dancers (a corrupted form of 
the Sanskrit word Natya), were both men and women and their 
sensuous performances soon acquired a bad reputation. However, 
the Kathak - developed mainly in Lucknow and Jaipur - is 
extremely skillful and graceful. At present the best performances 
of this style can be seen at Delhi. Kathak dancers can reproduce in 
their footwork the exact sounds made by the drums and they are 
very skilled in using the anklets they wear. Traditionally these ank- 
lets have three rows of bells and good dancers are said to be able to 
control the sound of any one of them. The arm movements and the 
general body postures of Kathak dancing are weak. Hastas have no 
special meaning and are merely decorative. It is not interpretative 
in the Bharata Natya sense and it lacks the sculptural quality of the 
former. 

A Kathak program consists usually of a dance called Amad, 
which is a figurative salutation of the audience. Then come the 
characteristic Parans, with their intricate and brilliant footwork. 
The third variety, called Caths, arc more interpretative and have 
some trace of abhinaya in them. The musical accompaniment con- 
sists of a singer, who not only sings but reproduces the drum s)'!- 
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lables. The dancer also often uneis these syllables. They are 
accompanied by a Saraagi player (an Indian type of vioLn). 
Further accompaniment is provided by two drums. 

Dance Today 
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All the great classics are available in English translations and 
should be read by anyone who wants to understand the rich tradi- 
tional background that has inspired so many aspects of the coun- 
try’s creative arts. 


Indo-Angiian Writing 

One far-reaching result of the British colonization of India was 
that English became the common medium of communication at all 
the higher educational, legal, administrative and social levels. Con- 
sequently, since the mid- 19th century, there has been a number of 
authors writing in English in what has become known as the 
Indo-Anglian tradition. The influence and desirability of this is a 
matter for some controversy, but its supporters claim that Indo- 
Anglian literature is by no means purely imitative, for it possesses 
original and distinctive qualities of “Indian-ness” inherent in its 
thought and choice of subject matter. In this way it helps to pro- 
mote rather than detract from a general awareness of the Indian 
national identity. 

Two of the best known Indo-Anglian writers bom in the 19th 
century were Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo who are 
best remembered for their epic-scale poetry and philosophical writ- 
ings very much in the Indian tradition. Tagore wrote primarily in 
Bengali, but it was his English translation of the famous poem 
Gitaiyali that won him the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. Sri 
Aurobindo (born in Calcutta, 1872) spent much of his youth in Eng- 
land and English was his mother tongue. His poem Savitri is an 
epic on the Miltonian scale and he was the founder of the famous 
Ashram at Pondicherry, to which people went in search of spiritual 
truth. Today his name is still remembered there at Auroville - a 
project planned to bring together the values and ideas of many dif- 
ferent cultures. 

Indo-Anglian novels and short stories have been greatly influ- 
enced in form and content by the West, though, during the past 
fifty years, several writers have developed a style and approach 
that is quintessentially Indian. Among the well-kno\vn writers of 
the older generation are Mulk Raj Anand, who depicts the rock- 
bottom realism of Indian life in bis novels of the 1930s, such as 
Coolie and Untouchable', and the prolific and humorous R. K. 
Narayan, who began writing books such as Bachelor of Arts in the 
1930s and has since created a Mr. Everyman of the small-town 
middle classes for the delight of his readers - see. for exarnple, 
IVahingfor the Mahatma (1955). The Man Eater of Malgudi (1962) 
and The Sweet Vendor (1967). Two other well-known novelists 
who treat of social and political themes arc Raya Rao (author of 
Kanthapura and The Serpent and the Rope) and kamala Markan- 
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classic of a later date is E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. Two 
first-rate contemporary English vvriters who have written m a sim - 
lar tradition are John Masters (BIwuam J ‘‘net, on, 
cers and the autobiographical Bugles and A Tiger 
Paul Scott, who wrote four outstanding ° FofaS 

relationships during the post-war years in his Raj Q 
excitine documentary account of the political and social up 
SafperiXead Freedom Midnight by Collins and l^pierre. 
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tional programs are beamed to schools. 

The Indian stations exchange their best efforts among them- 
selves and also draw upon a foreign program pool. In turn the 
External Services broadcast 23 hours a day in 21 languages for far- 
flung listeners m Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. 

Television, which is also a Government monopoly, is still at the 
pioneering stage and is readily available only in the major cities. In 
Its absence, people glean most current news from newspapers, 
most of them privately owned. It is reckoned that, throughout the 
country, about 12,500 papers and periodicals are published in a 
total of 56 different languages and their circulation figures are heal- 
thier than in many more television-onented countries. Newspapers 
pnnted Hindi and English, which appeal mainly to the educated, 
urban middle-classes, make up nearly half the country's total and 
sm ler-circulation papers in the various regional languages 
account for the other half. 


Although this all sounds quite impressive, it must be remem- 
^red that only about 38% of Indians are literate and there are still 
^eat gaps in cultural and sodal levels between the cities and the 
vast i^ral areas where the bulk of the population lives. As in most 
ping countries, mass communications are a tow economic 
‘here is a serious lack of trained person- 
greatest "'here the need for information and advice is 
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Unadventurous tourists who want only the food they are used to 
at home are fortunately becoming a disappearing species. They 
were sufficiently prevalent in the past, however, to give the Indian 
hotels and restaurants complexes about serving “native" food. 
Unw^ranted timidity on both sides resulted in tourists being 
seized Western” food badly prepared by cooks who didn't 
understand it; and the tounsts in turn tended to give this so-called 
•Indian" cooking a poor reputation abroad, The vicious circle is 
no longer quite so much so, and you can help to diminish it even 
turther by keeping an open mind and an unprejudiced palate. You 
and the Indians both have everything to gain by it. 

In major hotels and better restaurants the standards of hygiene 
^ fairly high. It is quite safe to eat salads and raw veg- 
c es m good restaurants but they should be shunned in country 
distncts or m small inexpensive restaurants (although a healthy fat- 
immunization). Indian cooking - espe- 
«^ly the vegetarian type - is delicious, easily digestible and 
f l^i^en in moderation. “Hot”, non-greasy Indian 

food will cool you off in summer. 

Some Like It Hot 
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Caraway seeds are all familiar to Western cooks They are lil^ly to 
taste better in India because they are 

out for a searing combination of cinnamon, cloves and peppercorns 

^^Coriandei^s^eds or leaves are used in practically eve^ 
dish, probably because they are supposed to have a cooling eff 
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Indian dessert and in some of the richer o’cat dishe ^ Powers are 
Saffron is delicate and 

to gfve a pdTyeUow color and a subtle fragrance to rice or cumes. 
YouTe now reaTy to be initiated into some of the more cornph- 

cated culinary mysteries. And ^°onei''But°be of good 

French menu, wait until you see an Indian one. Bui y 

cheer: the names for the same thing chang almost as much 

the country and the traveling Indian himself is in almost as much 

linguistic difficulty as the neophyte Westerner. 


A Wide Range of Curries 

If the foreigner knows any Indian ''^^^ds, it is hkeky to be ^cu^^ 
so we may as well begin with this we ' worst in the 

whose name covers the best and alas f„h. 

country’s cuisine. Curry can be ma denominators seem to 

eggs, or vegetables - and ‘he only co m clarified but- 

be that the preparaUon is always fn g spiced accord- 

ter) or a vegetable fat, rice. What 

ing to the cook’s fancy and ‘hat it ^ V ^ wealth, the part of 

an Indian will find in his ‘^‘"Yis^relieious persuasion. Hindus won’t 
the country he lives in, and his *^ehgio P ^ percen- 

touch beef, Moslems feel the s^ine strictest types, eating 

tage of the population is ™ 1 ^Sere is a laree\'ar^ 

neither meat, fish, nor eggs. Fortunately,^t^^^^^^^ 

vegetables. Since all meat in vours in curry - not m 

would do better to “go ^gj.y good. Best bets in this 

grills since the latter, frankly, ^ pJ- chicken or lamb curry, 

department are the numerous ...orth tn'ing. Stay miles away 

Beef curry' in Bombay or Calcutta . wo^i to > ^ fi^e- 

from anything called friihat ' “ ^ jg delicious. Vegetable 

eater. Fish, lobster, crab or 1^^ vaned toe, 

or egg curries may seem a litt interesting than 

but usually the Indians manag ‘ j judicious use of spices, 
they sound by additions co never seen before and will 

There are vegetables in India you have 
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never see agajn: no matter - most of them are quite tasteless in 
their natural state and are only rendered palatable through intellig- 
ent preparation 

Not all meat dishes are cumes though the concoctions known as 
ui^alo^ doopiaza, and korma resemble it. at least for the out- 
sioer. the first is distinguished by a vinegar marinade, the second 
name means two onions” but uses a great many more; and served 
m small pieces or molded into balls. More familiar to the American 
egion of backyard barbecuers w,II be the kebabs. These arc dlher 
skewered pieces of meat alternated with other foods or 
minced meat, spices and eggs; shaped and fried hamburger style. 
liajjarhs is meat which has been boiled with vegetables like the 
French poi-au-feu then sliced, spiced and fried. 

sumptuous meat dishes is a gift of the Moslems: 
•. V.l.P. receptions. large dinners and 

St will hJl ^ ‘hat even the ordinary tour- 

SirJhS. '>■»’« ‘I'sh '* usuaJly prepared 

smoihererf '*'holc. not ground, spices, the whole 

delicacy orannJ’'^* «>a^ratcly garnished with almost any 
placed'm tnn P'^^^PpIes, plums, etc., halved and 

suear and m*,. biriani is then lightly sprinkled with 

Xe biriaS n.n- ^ *“«»*‘*y complicated version 

made with Joconut worthy of the gourmet is the sweet pulao 

kind thaMs"fhnr°^ V^r Indian meal may be soup, usually of a 
Soup which exception is MuDigatawny 

ofliquid cu^ ‘ ‘realize is Indian. Actually it is a sort 

onions) are «neredients (chicken, lamb, spices, 

°hZ whh After the soup course, cvery- 

S T^e eir^ of dessert, is served at the same 

confronted wi^ v, recognize but you will also be 

Th?s?sX ‘hick pea or bean soup, 

varieties and the onlv thin J'l*’ ‘he like; there are 101 

spicy or hot - at Si nnf® "'"'mber about dhal is that it is not 
y^'Il be ^Ld o t Sforc V i*'' neighboring curry - and 

same dme will be v«Swe, - Also served at the 

neys and curd rhiifn,../. P^oiled or raw - pickles or chut- 
ctables. vinee^ and <om<i^v generally prepared with fruit or veg* 
sauce. Two of the most °*®*y.*’“cnibLng Worcestershire 

chutney; but here 

“raw materials” ardiS as '^"ctics as there arc 

to dream up. As for pickles 

goes, peaches or limes as weD^m- ^ '"jl'i'.w'th fruits like man- 
curd has somewhat the The 

soothing if your curry has '•*• 't >* very 

y curry has made a particularly fiery descent. You 
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mnv ako find it on the menu as dahi. 

The Indians love curds and manage to sneak them onto menu 
in ways that you don’t expect. Vegetable dishes and salads for 
instance are more than likely serx-ed mixed 

curds. In an Indian home such a melange wll be served at leas 
once a dav and it is not bad once you get used to the idea raiia 
{oTkalia \l Bengal) is the name of it when encountered on a menu. 

Cooked, Baked or Fried Breads 

odTc^lr oXir ponable^ 
make .hem on 'h', “ S The Spi" « ” 

else when the spint moves th^m- B ^ ... pancake - the 

flour and water dough rolled thin an variation is the 

result tastes like the Mexican ^"‘^Js comT out Uke 

paratha which uses riHed or roasted and 

what we know as piecrust. Parathas 8 basic 

served plain or stuffed with vegetable . 

dough, wth or without butter, jj ^ hochi in 

like Uttle round souffles. This same Jo bread js^cau 

East India, and a variety using len stuffed theme is 

the South. Another variation on the deep sm 

called kacbori and the long kind wi pepper and aniseed 

oven and known as the factory-made and dryish 

are very good when fresh fned, but the taciory 

version is gaining ground. 


Desserts Galore , 

Indian sweets have a number sweet under a 

other name" Indian Tv 

great number of aliases. BasiwUy. puddings, vegetables in 

^sguises for either rice 

sweet syrup, or sweet pasmies- ^ of the nce-pudding 

quite a wide choice.) A 8°°d r p raisins, almonds, pis- 

category is fimee which is e occasions with edible gold and 
tachios and the like; and on f . j^g for a sweetmeat found 
silver leaf. Doodh pak is the richer version usually 

especially on Bombay menus “ “ . counters are the variety of 

loaded with butter. Better , . boiling down milk until the 

milk dishes most of which are made by ooi 
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moisture is removed (called khoa). These pastes to which butter, 
sugar, and various flavors are added are called laddoo, bar/1, rabn. 
kulJJ malai, kheer, rasgullas, and sandesh, which is none other 
than the original sundae! 

You may not be used to having carrots, lentils or eggs for dessert 
but when they are disguised under the name of halva they cone 
out sweet and smooth Halvas are also prepared with the pulp of 
India s great variety of exotic fruits. The cook extends his love of 
trying everything right up to the last course whenjalebi (pancakes 
in syrup) or fritters appear. If you feel as though you've been 
swimming in ghee try plain fruit to wind up a heavy meal. Here 
yw can hardly go wrong whether you choose pomegranates, pears, 
f hundreds of succulent mango varieties. Ask 

r!n a Lucknow), the langra (in Benares), the alphonso 

(in Bombay) or the malgova m the South. 

A feature of gracious living in India is the serving of pan aftera 
Ifh ** a •’«el leaf with lime paste stuffed 

aniseed and cardamom - and the Idea is to 
Bve the mouth a clean taste after a rich meal. 


Eating with Your Rogers 

"’ay present a problem if 
rebel ‘® an Indian home. You may 

to imitite^h/r^!?'^ consider the J3th century in order 

tha? Moo?. 1^"* : 'f y®" >'ni‘ate them, it's harder 

your fineers ^ih about eating with your fingers. Using 

atmosnher*- ‘f«*I«nty IS quite fun and usually creates an 

dishes in Iliii*. fv, ^ called a thali; the various 

Sttle snSwffu^f ,h surrounding it. TTie idea is to make 

want to trv next Fvt whatever katorie you 
narnml r best families (here again an Indian's 


natural ” ,,, families (here again an Indian’s 

snrelouS .S 'h.Sh. t 'TT 

y band when eating with your fingers. 


Refreshments 


juice is sold bottlc^d aiSrsoVn'/S’*^ 

lemonade, if you are doi.htrlfi otherwise known as 

hmlcrlmd. or while traveling bl’Sn"" '^“i!' 

juice of a coconut and «a;d »eera is the answer: it is the 

it bo.ten.SS3 S e™r1e3:"il” 

course the Indians are not averse to serving 
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coffee or tea - two of their main crops. Coffee is the drink of the 
South. Tea is more popular in other parts of India, taken with milk 
or lime juice. Even beggars can afford the tea sold in thin clay cups 
for a few paise apiece. As a footnote, let it be said that Indian ice 
cream is excellent if you’re not too finicky f how h was pre- 
pared. Prohibition? Stronger stuff can be had in the hig citV hotels 
and restaurants though Indians as a nation are a fairly teetotal lot. 
The local firewater is Toddy, or fermented juice whose Pro- 
duction used to be the major industry in the South before the agile 
toddy tappers were obliged by law to shinny down their tree^ 
Official India’s attitude to drinking, even in its 
strict and only tourists and avowed medically-certified alcoholic 

are permitted to purchase liquor. 

On production of the Tourist Introduction Card, '^“ed wnh 

every tourist visa, visitors may obtain liquor 

ports, from the Tourist Office desk. In places 

in public is prohibited, but tourists can buy hquo 

wine dealers or order it in their hotel rooms, ° 

cities one or more days in the week are observed a y V • 

when the sale of liquor is prohibited. f^rpitrn visitors 

In major hotel bars it is not usually necessary for foreign 

to show their liquor permits. pnniiBh for the 

Even the existing regulations may not be str ^t en 8 * 
present Government which is aiming at making 

'Tou some fears about j'/jS by 

for boiled water, for bottled soft drinks or i J 
sticking to tea. 


Regional Cooking 

The dishes listed so far are only ^ f .j culinao' 

outside the Five Foot Shelf of b^ks 

works the Indians have ‘o. ^heir credi . . cooking. Cuisine 

the traveler to have a brief guide t S metropolitan 

specialties are roughly equivalent with the 

cities: New Delhi, Bombay, jjg it owes a great deal 

Delhi cooking is the most ’ r pood life - thus the 

to the Moguls and rejects th^r ^of a staple than rice 

popular name “Muglai” food. Brea io™sent chappati is the 

in the north, but both are served. complement 

common man’s fare, but nan is ■‘egarded as the^^oe. 

to all tandoori, or barbecue P'’‘=pa'’2‘'°"^-, j-, {■ g rajah. Popular 
non. a gre.n salad and “"/dIV is ^ in .ha hoar, of 

curries arc korma or roghan josh, cijphtly less rich cousins, 

the kebab country. Birianis and their siign 
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pulaos, are heavy, handsome deliaous northern main dishes. Very 
popular for accompanying a meal is ihc mixture of lentils and rice 
known as khichri Two main dishes for vegetarians are bhujia and 
bhurta. A kheer. firnee pudding, or halva will round out the meal. 
Kashmiri food is also Muglai only more so. 

Tea time in North India may cause you to give up all thought of 
dinner Thin stuffed pastry samosas. fritter-like pakoras and any 
number of milk sweets disappear without trying, as do the just- 
one-more salted almonds 

Bengali, or East Indian food Is plainer and depends on rice as the 
mainstay of the meal - with loochi running a close second (this is 
just the familiar deep fried shortcrust poon under another name). 
Fried bnnjal or eggplant may be served with loochi. A rice cum 


swpy curry - usually of vegetable and fish - called macliherjholii 
the second course. About the most spectacular eastern dish is 
malai curry made of prawns and coconut. Desserts too are more 
simple running the gamut from milk to milk-sweetened yogurt or 
mshti dhoi and various milk sweets with a country-wide reputation 
like zandesh, razgulla, rasmolai and gulab Jamun. 

South Indians hold the record for rice consumption and It is ifl 
ine south that the curry is to be regarded with respect - it isn't as 
nch as the northern kind but makes up for it in hotness. Vegetable 
oisnes are sambar and pachadi and the main dessert Is the milk 
pudding paysaam. Masala dosa Is the name of a delicious wafer- 
plentiful and the coffee is just 
about the best to be found if you like it rich. 

Bornbay food is quite different from the fare in the rest of India, 
probably l«causc of the presence of the small but influential com- 
muniUes: Parsecs, Goans, Gujaratis, etc. Dhan sak is a Parsec 
popular: the fried rice is served with a 
. mouth" since so many ingredients go into 

tK .* ‘’'**’ "o* hot hut Ihc Parsec pa;//aj are. Bombay duck is 

fritd'^Pnmf^r bombloc fish. vcfy Usty when curried or 

“•'non. are other fish worthy of 
f S'® among the fancier local meat 
SkT vto.^?*^ many unlikely things, 

like vegetables and lentils - thb « definitely an a^ircd ^te. 
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Story of Empires in Stone 


Delhi is the only one of I"-"*’ eomta" nTd' Mndm 
millennium of '"“W" a village of mudHaU. Delhi v/as 

were trading posts and Calcutta E vpars oast It was from 

the capital of an empire dvLsties^ and finally the 

here that various Hindu and Moslem dynast es^^jina^,^^ 

Moguls, ruled of government from 191 1 

here that the Bnt.sh ^labh hed the.^^at ^_g^ 

until Indian independence in , .ug new nation of India, 

of New Delhi just in time to turn •* ^''^r to the new na 

New Delhi only celebrated its ^t -j-j^ey have rung up 

So it is now the Indians who ra intriguing city 

the curtain on yet another act in jnn India have left their 

where all the past and present ? According to a count by 

mark. For Delhi is certainly mtn^ g- jjjg^ 

historians, no fewer than eight c' ‘. archeological 

and not on top of each other (nth ej.m^ the usu^ 

layer cake. They went up ^ ;,:e sjill possible for a visitor 

sprawl is now welding them toge , InHian history without ever 
to wander through the great epochs of Indian history 
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leaving Delhi. This city is Ihe work of Hindu, Moslem and British 
builders. In a few minutes, you can be transported from the neo- 
classical architecture of the 1920s to the vestiges of a Hindu temple 
or to the greatest mosque in India 
Delhi has always enjoyed this role as a capital because it is the 
gateway to the rich plain of the Ganges. In the past, it commanded 
the great trunk roads of India and is still a rail and air hub today 
even though it does not have the ectxiomic importance of a Bom- 
bay or a Calcutta. Ever-changing Delhi is the home of India’s Cen- 
tral Government and of the architects of a modem nation. 

Going back through tme is probably the easiest way to describe 
me procession of cities in Delhi and it is the most convenient one 
for the average traveler who seldom fails to catch his first glimpse 
ol 'he city in New Delhi What he sees is a garden city of parks, 
Aif u boulevards and mansions swimming in seas of lawns. 
All this sprung up from paper between 1920 and 1930 - a monu- 
ment to its planner Sir Edwin Lutyens. But he did not have a free 
c- The city you see is a compromise between 

wr tdwin s love of European Renaissance and others who wanted 
Hardinge, the Viceroy at the lime, 
added his weight to the arguments of the pro-lndian school. It was 
he who chose the site for the two main landmarks of New Delhi, 
‘n* Viceroy’s House, now the Presidential 
Pauce and known as Rashtrapati Bhavan 

taken in from the Central 
*^*'*‘^ Rajpath. This impressive avenue runs from 
to the Presidential Palace. An 
from i ™ " "«hitcctural conception can be had 

ir^ a ramp running up between the two blocks of the Secretariat, 
the one of the most elegant capitals in 

burst info f ‘o '*'hen the trees Lning its avenues 

Winter u ai ^ gulmohur and yellow laburnum. 

Soh O t""« of the year and so is autumn, even 

Sncw and lasts but a few weeks. 

million and 

Delhi to Old n^h^: 

and the ouiei nr ^ ^*|onnatj'on from cool, spacious avenues 
slrecls sS,H L “ shopping ennter to a iabyrinlh of pnall 
.oT.’''””- "’oonmena and bazaan. 

edicts the *^”P‘ie hectic Govenaaent 

They provi£ , Csiae hlTw'" Oa'er Deihi by night. 
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Delhi began to collect these monuments in earnest at the close of 
the 12th century when the conquering Moslems made it their capi- 
tal in India. After a parade of ruling dynasties, Babar appeared in 
1526 as the first Mogul, but he moved his capital Jo Agra from 
where the Moguls ruled until Shahjahan returned to Delhi in 1650^ 
Soon afterwards, he was deposed and imprisoned ^ 

fanatic Aurangzeb, who brought De hi to 

plnrv With his death in the early 18th century, began Delhi s 
decline. The city was sacked by Nadir Shah a ° "J-on! 

off with the fabulous Peacock Throne and then by Afehan con 
queror, Ahmed Shah Durrani. In 1803. Lord Lake rapti^red D^efe 

for the British, who governed it m *Jf“ 5 fof^the^emi 

monarchy was allowed to survive ao™aa y. , 

emperors, old Bahadur Shah, was the titular rebels 

during th; first struggle for independence, the M^iny 0^857 but 
he died in exile in Burma. With him died the re.^ of the Mo^l 
The city lost its importance but only its 

became the capital of India ^^J’J^lfefore your eyes today is 
prestige has grown ever since. The Delh y 

the nerve center of independent India. 


Exploring Delhi 

Until thirty years ago, Delhi’s hi^to'^oie 

their individuality and it was ^ ^ for Delhi’s growlh 

merely had to visit them from south I cool- 

has been a steady march Today, new extensions 

ing breeze that ^omes down from th h ^^ 1 ,, jj,ere, of 

have almost engulfed the old hi Qur advice to anyone 

course, but they don t stand out . j all of it; 

setting out to see Delhi is quite simple, don t try 
concentrate on the quintessence. . q^rl, 

Let us begin about seven miles ^^h of New U 
Minar, a 234-foot tower f m h^ of 

On your way out, you 11 pass > nelhi This was the last 

the later Grand Viziers of it shows obvious 

Mogul monument to be erecte dome is clean-lined, 

symptoms of decadence. Though of ,i,e building itself, 

there’s something wrong with th p P safdarjang Airport and 
The road past the tomb mkes you ^by^Safdan^ g 

then, a few miles afterwards. > j^r of Hindustan. It s one 

amazing Qutb Minor, the Seven ocriod in India and it was 

of the earliest monuments to the 8 really have to see it to 

built on the site of » ntny npeo “i"- 

believe it. Depending upon >o perfect specimen of tower 

those %vho consider it the world s most pen 
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't as a cross between a fac- 
^ candJesuck wilh its terracotta frills and its out- 
eSt ! At any rate, the builder was a mathematical 

stiri.’Jh remained standing for eight centuries and you can 
O h steps safely TT,e Qutb Minar was begun in 1199 by 

Sultan of Delhi, but he got no 
in the successor completed it and then. 

J century. Fimz Tughlaq reconstructed the 
consm? nf ''"Bhtof the tower Its wall decoration 

aS t?ev I ^ quotations from the Koran 

fowei uSdTmL.H “ ■' earthquake which left the 

lowCT undamaged except for a slight tilt. 

the first^ew Mmar lies the Quwwat-ul-Islam Mosque, 

on tSe SAn? i" ‘he 12th cenSiry 

invasion wave during the first great Moslem 

offer a mixinrii^ nf i .‘’'^‘^^ably explains why its pillars and arches 
Indo-Islamic art pre-lslamic sculpture and this early 

the mosaue The m ‘®,“* zenith in the southern gateway of 
Sc Swila? whi.K^'r '"orld-famous for a strange object, 
md ever sin«7hi^ '^hat is now its c^rt- 

S Chandra *' "«ted by a Hindu 

inscribed with six u"' *^*'d shaft of iron 24 feet high and 
has remained rust-fn... r^I ~ '^hich do not explain how it 

yards west of the Oiuh years. Then a hundred 

cighty.seJcn /ee. structure, a tower 

S but Ss desiJl?; i‘ i“PPO»«d to loom over the Qutb 
In the oitb M ^ Ala-ud-Din. died and it was abandoned, 
princely summer »heif slance at some 

■he early Mogal pcried "rZ ^ ‘'“™ 

Tughleqabad 

the Tomb of the fortress and 

Minar. He ™ a SkT '5''."’"" "f "■= O'*'” 

(1320 lo 14001 TuehlaaahaO ■■n<( Ihc founder of a dynasty 

Of .he seeo”' SX i! ^T' T “ "" 

P"1 up Ihe mosques, pataces and h,.Iil S''"’ 

seven-mile penmeler SLy baofcj;”’; " residences behind a 
'^Is - but the city only"fastrf inwardly sloping 

have had a guilty ci^nscienceafttrSB/h^V li*'* 

roj^l abode and moved his cartel son 1^'* ®Pa"doned the 
Nevertheless, the mins of IW, 

an impressive scale Tuehfaoai^*^*^ “ ® *“'■'' 1 '''^ on 
foruess-palace am. ii ^.TeSSS S “ 


large stonelined reset- 
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voir for its water supply. Facing the ruined fort, f 

has remained miraculously intact inside a It 

r“ "nT£"r=* "nsrf rLa/-«„^» 8 h,a„ .hi parricide 

“tcvo miles sou.h of Tughlapabad on f' ™f “ “XfiS 
encounter .mi.e o"”of 

Se“TS?o'’„ce'' s.?o; here with steps ieading down to a 
sacred tank. 

riumayun's Tomb 

This «p through the cen.uHes now '“to buK^^^^ 

to Delhi and to the mausoleum of Ejnp e here This tomb 
gHeving widow. Haji who a » h * 

was erected in the middle of the -..iminates in the glorious 

beginning of a new ®^tilr^‘ A^a and Fatehpur Sikri. 

Mogul masterpieces of architecture ^ ,. . j of gar- 

-nte Moguls had brought ™''’ “ LSs such as This 
dens, founhiins and water 'o (;odu« “™5,^^„a, splendor. It 
mausoleum, combining ^ r ^rsia and it stands amidst 

was built in a style .^^Sh vast fagades broken 

spacious gardens Tomb is quite striking - 

by arches. The color effect , ^ 3 od white, black and yellow 
it’s a soothing blend of red san presage the 

marble. Above all this, ^ 5 oll^ it was not always 

bulbous beauty of the Taj MJal Ap^ of murdered princes 
peace and quiet here - ‘he bodies of a numoe 
and emperors of the Mogul dyn y j of the Lodi style of 

is the tomb of Isa Khan, "gXrina S reign of this Pathan 
architecture which appeared during the regn 

(Afghan) dynasty (1451 to ISZO). ^j. p^gthura Road 

Opposite Humayun s Tomb - on n ., j^^age, dating from 

- is the shrine of a red sandstone mosque, built 

the early Tughlaq penof It ‘If'^fo/zantine-style dome. Facing the 
by Ala-ud-din I^ilji, with a fi - known among them the 

mosque are various joyo) I®"’ Shahjahan who looked after her 
tomb of Jahanara, daughter ^ 

father during his imprisonmen ^ . jl,e Parana Qila, a fort 

From here, it’s only a few "’’"f ^. 7 ° ..thological Delhi of pre- 
standing on the site of Indraprastha. the m> 
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h ffi. remains is its name). The present fort was 

built in the middle of the I6lh century and. as we mentioned ear- 
Ler. It frames one end of the two-miles vista leading to the Presi- 
Purana Qila is Sher Shah's mosque, an 
Afghan architecture, and the two-storied 
ticrc^n, 1 Mandal, the library of Emperor Humayun. It was 

wi 11°”,”™,"'- "" "" 


fhe Newer Delhi 

u/i^«'^K Delhi IS brought back to the present rather abruptly 
rnd!a r ^^«■ough the War Memorial Arch, better known as 

M '* ® to the Indian Army dead of the 

,3 «"« of »he Menin Gate in 

avemi. majestic Rajpatfi, the broadest 

Retsiihlir n o fabulous pageant every ycaron 

“>■ Go^ntmeut buBding, seem to be 
Buildinus ^thai 'f*® Secretariat 

Ind a's pin?. in red and grey sandstone and 

cSlonide iZ, " '’““ine “i'>’ =" 

menl -i^j 5S,r IV, '^’’“’'“^i'nss in the tsvo Houses of Parlia- 

English. ” *” Hindi, the national language, or 

Bhl^an ’!!Sw p"*' f'ong >he R^jpath is Rashtrapali 

U-f^rhs pJonStionr’*''"''^' built in the 20th cen- 

rooms and^ f' ‘"‘'•‘"‘■'"S: ‘he palace contains 340 
doZ. the T*: of its central 

jrepa. A majestic courtvA°rt'i' palace, is a replica of a Buddhist 
yawning Greek Jaipur Column leads to the 

tic and what wm once ^^hc overall effect is majes- 

world's biggest emnire u setting for a Viceroy of the 

biggest demLrac^ residence of the head of the 

south, wheJe* sSS '* Enclave to the 

be seen in the resid^n^.- of modern architecture can 

corps assigned ,o She India “Spm" ’'i'’'””’®"® 

here at ihrUkThnri Na^valf ■?" "O'^b of 

Lakshmi and the god Naravan"fh^""i?*® ®f‘®’’ ‘be goddess 

as well) which wls builtTn iom *u'**’°“*" °‘bcr Hindu deities 
around it. '*^‘b a pleasantly laid-out garden 

ihe Jantar ’'^“"Scsi ^'^cturcs in Delhi, 

woservaiory. This consists of six huge instru- 
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„.„,s i„ masonry “l-if, »“! ^ 

!?.f„‘’„%“mtmS:S;f™^h"°oad Etgting^Par, lament House to 
Connaught Place, Delhi’s main shopping center. 


Around Connaught Place 

Connaught oM^^ local color here 

provide welcome shade for shopp • ^ can cost a 

consists of bearded learn that he is loved by two 

visitor anything from 5 to 25 rupees to learn tnai 

women - his wife and his return to the past again 

About a mile from Connaugh ’Z -u uy peroz in the middle 

at Kotla Feroz Shah, a the Asoka 

of the 14th century. In heai^f th ^ ‘ ^ characters 

Pillar from a raised stone O" f/, °^^p;ror Asoka. 

tell the seven edicts of the great ® P cremated. He was 

To the north is Rajghat a ceremony is held 

assassinated on a Friday and, eve^ Fnda^ 
here in memory of the father of modern inaia. 


Mogul Magnificence 

Once you have passed India’s largest mosque, 

can see the silhouette of the ^vi,ite marble by Shah- 
sailing the sky. Built of red san jj5 onion-shaped domes 

jahan in the middle of the jgj.js{ically Mogul. One innova- 

and tapering tnmarets are . ^ gUj^erblack orredon 

tion, though, consisted of th _„,,rtvard of the mosque are bor- 
white. Three sides of the ^ more subtle elegance to be 

dered by delicate cloisters ^"^^ppg,e towers. Each individual 
found in its three gateways and f subordinated to the 

dome, portico or minaret o . -^p of peace and harmony . In 

whole, producing an overall P occasionally pick up 

the junk market all around the mosqu 

an “antique.” mneoue leads into the Chandni Chov. % 

The northern gate of the mo q g^phjahan rode at the head of 

once an imperial avenue down which Shahj^^^ ^j^ppJ 

lavish cavalcades, ^oday, most picturesq 

Chowk; it’s often the scene of one up^ousines. horse-drawn 

traflic jams composed of bullo this moves at the 

tongas and scooter-taxis, tt ppder heavy loads with their m 
pace of placid donkeys p o ^ hurry, 

lers by their sides. It’s no place to be 
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n destination is the greatest wonder of all the cities of 

Delhi, the Red Fort This synAol of Mogul power and elegance 
was built in 1648 behind red sandstone walls which gave it its 
name It s not hard to imagine imperial elephants swaying by with 
eir mahouts in livery of cloth-of>gold and perhaps a Mogul prince 
naing in a silver houdali. Instead, you are brought back to reality 
y lurbaned Sikhs in white jodhpuris and tweed jackets who spring 
up trom all sides to offer their services as guides. Banya ladies with 
* on their ankles and rings on their toes glide by to soften the 
jolt of the present . . ^3 

Your view of the gate of the Red Fort is now blocked by a 
r Which was added by Aurangzeb much to the 

‘he builder of the fort. From his prison, he 
a v^iT you have made a bride of the palace and thrown 

a veil over her face". 

through a covered passage which 
w ‘he palace. Beyond this point, all but the 
observed unriMflS 7 * to proceed on foot, a rule which was 
limit bevonrf ^ *PJoiou$ lawn - once a courtyard and a 

C vJ^hal^ "?*’^** to the great hall. 

ShahiaSi, **''*"‘h ^'‘y of D«'hi. the Delhi of 

eiind^'J^.^ * predominates and. when seen against a back- 
wThiwI f d?,.rin)* “ *«‘'y ®''okef past glon-es. 

centurv Freivh 'on of this splendor from Bernier, a 17th- 
ovenvhelmed by the magoifi- 
SbSi SL ^ Audience. The royal 

paneled with m,, recessed in the center of the far wall and 
fndian Muiinv^t^ Precious stones. (After the 
by British soldi^n R*,* a Bntpsh in 1857, these panels were looted 
some of ^-ord CuRon tracked down 

settings.) The Test of ihe°s replaced in their original 

rajahs and i hall. Bernier tells us. was reserved for 

downwards and t?ci? han!t*' ^ with "their eyes bent 

pearlTnSd cannnv crossed". High above them, under a 
"glittered ihedaz^hncr* golden shafts in the royal recess. 

"Paradise on Earth" 

estimated at the timr tn h« ‘he worid-famous Peacock Throne, 
OriginaEy, the ceiEns of million pounds sterling, 

y. tne ceiBng of this marble room was of solid sUver. On 
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its walls, there is a Persian couplet svritten in letters of gold. Its 
lines might be translated; 

“If there be a paradise on earth, 

’Tis here! It is here! It is here! 

Florentine panels in pieira dura ^ n^arble^st^'^ 

Orpheus entertaining birds, beasts and fl • ^j^^one dais. 

th? emperor’s Grand Vizier stands S’^Mahal, 

Beyond it lie private ’ i marble basin through which 

or Painted Palace. It contains ^ ^ ^thg place. Its bottom 
passes a %vater channel runni g known as the Canal of 

carved in the shape of a ^ hammams, exquisite Mogul 

Paradise. Finally, you reach the y ... -pj^gy might have 

baths complete with t^pif na and fn^dana. in y 

come straight out of the . ^otiMasjid, the Pearl Mos- 

From here a short path leads to ^se and that 

que. This was design^ by ^uran^ P marble, it 

of the court ladies. Though .^“before the end of Shah- 

reflects the decadence ’ ^jg jn the garden that sur- 

jahan’s reign. It is just a gening a ro^v of niches. Here 

rounds it, there are two hroueht in from the river by an 

lamps were lit at night and .t-gir flickering amber glow. 

aqueduct, flowed ^ their fingertips and delighted in 

These emperors were artists to tneir s Shahjahan never 

arcades, garden vist« and ^ Worses or performing 

tired of command performances, st g 

elephants. , ^ pavilion known as the 

At the northern end of ‘he .omew^t pretentious in its 
Shah Burj, a beautiful structure g^gjde which fed the 

ornamentation. In p^gm the wall behind it, you have a clear 

channel of runmng water. From tne wai 

view of the Yamuna lUver. _ y, of a shelter in the 

How could these airy furnished with screens, 

extremes of Delhi s chmat . gg^ seasons. In hot weather, 

awnings and curtains to suit t ^ winter with felt. 

they were covered "'‘‘^/j^®^ri«3usly anointed with satin couches 
Inside, the pavilions were luxunousi> 

and silk canopies. 


Unchanging Old Delhi gj- 

\Vhen you leave the Red bazaars. As in the days 

twisting lanes, small streets a booths on the narrow pave- 

of the Moguls, astrologers s^.“P sandals, blithely ignor- 
ment. Shoemakers squat peer through a portico, 

ing the human swirl around them. > 
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you may see men being shaved with small sickles, while outside, a co» 
sits down complacently in the street. 

^ you visit the old town on an “auspicious” day, you wDI meet 
wroding processions with bridegrooms astride jaded horses, dressed 
like pnnees - their turbans flashing with cut-glass jewels. They are 
accompamed by their relatives and fnends and colorful, if not very 
musica , brass bands to demonstrate the exuberance and the impor* 
ncc of their cavalcade. These processions often meet in the narrow 
Ke , and the musicians accompanying them compete for prece- 
s**ch processions take place at night, with 
chandeliers of spluttering acetylene lights are car- 
home*** one-day maharajah during his progress to the bride's 

raHil* aroma fills the air, ihe pungent smell of Oriental spicet 
him “f *hc road, chewing some grocer’s vegeu- 

1 lucky you may bump into shaggy, good-natured danc- 

S.hif.H ‘"'‘’’y- ■*<»> camnp. rich brooda srt 

booths profusion. Like telephone boxes, medicine 

edlv in attending to the row of patients, silling resign' 

tal^ thif!i ' ^®*hi IS nothing if not superorien* 

Smd'uicL^n^^/^t grime^fthe fa^natlng 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR DELHI 

Delhi is best enjoyed between the 
I November and April, the choice months being 

/,0 J lumber. January. Febniary, and March. At this lime 
Md the dimate is most alr«fhi!)'"i »he countryside is green, 
outstanding event of the fear b the '£,^1,7 ''n n'"® “ f«ommended. The 

stupendous coriige ofcolL - and ^ Januaiy 26 - » 

treat ceremony, and folk daneine of *'’* ^““"8 

pate m ihe pageant Visitors ar» regional groups who parlici- 

date svell in advance. October make their hole! bookinp for this 

Dussehraand Diwa|i. if Uij month for imporunt feiuvals - 

T|? Delhi a on the crossroad of most of the 
TaU from ,7 

Coast. Wesirm ^asL Japan. Australia, US E«t 
etc. Jndum Airhvt look after the **** Middle East and East Africa. 
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some of India’s most 

mention a few; From Bombay ( ^ ) Express (23 hrs.); twice-weekly air- 

hrs.); thrice-weekly airconditioned Oc/ ^.icuua- thrice-weekly aircondi- 

conmontd Rajdhani /Cotta Mail (aircondi- 

SiS' -in, M.n», ..«5 nn,,., -, 0 „ 

Jaipur: 194 miles. 

* • j^_rf9 An ex-servicemen*s association provides 

How to gel to Town from Ai^rp - available in plenty; will cost 

coaches to Connaught Place, fare Rs. 7. Taxis 
about Rs. 25. 

HOW TO GET ABOUT? Taxis are plentiful, but with die 

high cost of petrol they on a 

. ~ frequent fare increases. chart for your- 

chart held by the drive . y ^ ^ ^j^.ays 

self, as drivers usually add a bit! Cunent y ^ Motorcycle-rickshaws are 

to check that the meter is jj.joned tourist cars for sightseeing or 

cheaper; minimum fare Rs. 1.25. agencies or govemmept- 

business use can be rented ‘hrongh ‘h<= main tra 

approved car operators by the j drivers, threaten to report them 

In case of a wnflict over 'trnfblcaose they can lose their license if 
to the Tourist Office. This usually helps because y 

they attempt to cheat tourists. 

has about a thousan . „ you arc an amateur 

of the “Seven Cities of De Uin ^ outstand- 

archeologist you will want to see only 


ingones. r it ih to early 16th century); Qulb Minar and 

Turco-Afghan Period (end of lUh to e y Tughlaqab^. 

adjoining mosque built on Qila; Ni 7 .am-ud-din’s Shrine. Lodi 

Fhozeshah Kmla with Asoka Pillar. Parana Oi , 

Tombs; HauzKhas. H.imavun’s Tomb; Red (nightly Jo" ^ 

‘^'Sim^Si; India Gate. Parliament Hou^ “,3ce’. 

Narayan Hindu Temple. Rajghat. Tibetan 

Excursions from Delhi. Taj Mahal, and to t e 

To Jaipur, the pink city of. he Rajpuj. The Pf™;; ^'a 200 

temples of ^hajuraho and gm “^vmlnTng departures 

reached by air or bus (an > / or train with early ° 1 h 

while Delhi is also a good base from wni 
hills. 


ti™ 


:iri2«7<S7«a*««*a«*******S* 

irti i 1 1 1 ITT! 
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A & OTELS. Now (hat new hotels have been consiructed, 

/i^rfla=aW|( spce in Delhi u ustjally adequate, but reservjlwfu 
yr^li 1| j|L should be made as far m advance as possible in the high 
First-Cla^« h«„i. -March Accommodation in Deluxe and 

Oa„ u arf,.m ‘ k A ‘nietnaUMial standard while that in Touristic 
Wesicm - and s^rtaia There is usually a choice of Indian and 

situated m cooking Often the hotels are pleasantly 

faalities such a« ^ *"** many now have swimming pools and other 

of tiluuranLm ^h ^0"“” Idlcf^he standard 

Indian food cf-grade hotels is excellent, both for Western and 


DELUXE 

rooms ^akir Hussain Marg. with 350 luxunoui 

n'ghdy dance and 

a wmmin^S* imDTOsIve fd shopping arcades, tennis courts and 

shows pressive and grand, good restaurants. Nightly cultural 

'"<*«■ ”0 rooms plus suites Wide raitp 
health dub. Member of I"^ h«h' ® S*»mminf pool »nd 

exeellent '*®“' S'®"?- conveniently for l^^rport. 

hotel! owS’aSp^Jafed bribe tS 1*””'"' f'®”'* i" ‘h>* «* 

he*, to highest sian^rds. Lu^urlSnJ^rgS,,^’”'; 

first-lass superior 

^h bath are^ifanj^^“rP PfJ^'';J*'**h.Mogul 

dock cofTee shop are some of ih ...if' ^ »w'mmmg pool, and round-the- 

dudtng Sheesh Mahal, well worth a*^t^ '"mmmgs. Excellent resUuranls. in- 

l3oIS^ ’■ Road isswroonded by Uwns. Tennis. swimming 

30apanmcn^eaiJd'^I.*fewI^;” IS rooms. 

lent wniraMo^rior '*"'”* swimming. Old Raj style. Eacel- 

agcmcnL I^o?d lawns. Oberoi man- 

Road. dose to main railway stauoiT ’ “ * *”* ‘I“txni for overnight. Alipur 

™ST<L*SS REASONABLE 


"rconditioned wnh bath. Lo- 
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cated in Sujan Singh Park, quiet residential area, not too far from the center of 
New Delhi. 

est rooms, aU exterior. Four restaurants. Central. 

Raldool, Mathura Road. Indian decor, a.rconditioned, 55 rooms w.th bath. 
Vikram, Lajpathnagar, Indian decor, ’5 ji-onf oned rooms, sw.mmmg 
pool. Like Rajdoot, it is good, but rather outside y. . r n 

Broadway. Asaf Ali Road, 31 a.rconditioned rooms with bath, and comfort- 
able. Mid-way between Old and New Del . 

Alka, Connaught Circus. New; airconditioned. 22 rooms. 

Dlplor,* 9 P..=t 

-nclave. 

moderate and inexpensive 

To the moderate category belong; “"Lane! new'^and convenient, 

and attached baths; Asia and good service; Presideal. 

inexpensive, airconditioned -7^_;^‘’^^““Tc^‘„ditioned. 23 rooms. 

Asaf Ali Road. Near station and Red f • airconditioned rooms. 

Bng/n>d//iPd/dce,opp.RedFort.Moderat^ 

Niru/a's, Connaught Place. 27 rooms, some of them aircondi- 

Dayananad Road, Delhi, in ^ has 225 rooms, 1 14 of them 

tioned. Lodhi (I.T.D.C.), Lala Lajpat Rai Marg. 

airconditioned with a bath. .. oj h Road, New Delhi. Fairly centra . 

Ranjit (I.T.D.C.), Maharaja Ranjit Smgn ko 

quiet locality. Poor restaur^t. rircus Very central and good. 

^ Central Court. N. Blocl. Connaught Cncus^ Very 
York Hotel. K. Block, Connaught Place, very 

comfortable. Gate in Old Delhi. . 

Tera Hotel. 2802 Bara "'^,h"i2,ate. is new. handsomely designed 

India International Center. , j 5 -d preference on the 40 single a 
and first-class. Visiting cultural telega B . Road. 100 rooms. 

,2 do.bi. s""- •“ 

YMCA. International Guest House. 

crate category. yMCA Jai Singh Road. New 

Other Accommodations: B°;,*‘“f“\VAshoka Road, and FirAwo Yuvak 
Town Hall, and at the YMCA Con Advance ' 

Kendra, near Teen Murti «°“'=-,.“'' '^dc^ations contact 'he Government o 

"S“'!S r,o™ Delhi, h. “"'S.d 

Bar, swimming pool and mimalurc g^ Around Delhi in ^.anj 

Lst Bungalow and Sultanpur Bird Sanctuary. 

accommodation at Sohna 1 o p j week-end stay. 

l,akc and Suraj Kund Uke (20 km), a 
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, RESTAUftAMTS AND NIGHTCLUBS. Let’s face it. In- 
dia’s lourisi industcy is not built on the Paris-^New York- 
Las Vegas routine But during the last few years, oe* 
rKiauraats have helped to change the partem of local 
' alike eaiine exdiisavelv m hAi,>i tc. 


Ciii 7 ?ns ar,H helped to change the pariem of local 

ofdiscoih?fiii« r * **‘^“*•'**3''" dining rooms Thenumbet 
Calcuiia 4i r^' Delhi now claims more than Bombay or 

Tandoors are Indian ovens giving a 
S^d mh ^r kebabs, even fish are p«- 

made tcnd« h ^ popular in the North is korma, with meal 

I^s^i^f m "® ■' “* y*^'***" deeper red in color, owes 

onio^BjnsCT and” ^1 ^°'i. ‘‘""T’ consists of pieces of meat, chillies, 

and wk^ed^m alternately threaded on skewers, then fried 

and binom The ^ r* Pf‘P^f»“on* of the north are pukD 

bread Other breads are '**' loriilla. ts the North Indian 

Perhaos ihn Ka.. .» i ^ ‘ P*"**'*!* andpoort 

for the fSleign are^ihl't^'^*"'*"' enlertainmeni 

nuin hoiel3.^Some of these In ‘^'**®* ^ 

Akbar. arc ve,?launo^«lld ?**" ” '>’* Taj. Mau^* *"<l 

choice of cuismes ind A t"*.- ‘J! •"“* ‘^e larger new hotels one has a 

now. Japanese orwcllled Po‘y«!^'„"* regional). Western. Chinese or. even 


^shok ffore/'b^ mghdv”dmftTr^'^ aircondiiiontd restaurants with music: 
mcnosof Ind.a^ 27 pXL^«'l^ P'»>'"S occasional .ntef 

■ Club dancutg and cabaret f omwS^Tr't S'""™ 

Room overkwkinfc gardens is reisd^.M^rt u ' * 

lies. Indian and Western r^^ ascmable. Other top hotels have similar facili- 
nighity cultural shows *' Akbar and Oberoi Inlercontinenul. 

slcnts. their friends" a h*”'’ 

dian cuisine. Ta^doon s«ctalii^"u'^\'i^"”’*’ ^“'"'‘lenul. Chinese and In- 
The Cellar. Reeal Budd.n. ^ Usually good orchestra m attendance 
closed Mondays. « a dtscothMurrri. ' eveninp. 

Hotel Ambassador Humavim'^p^ " ^"""S only couples allowed Wheels. 

diB hoKl from 9'p popular apou Vou can dance ai 
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M-m, ,ootop „«..r.n./.,Eh.d.b In Hn.d. i. nxpnnsiv. bn. 

“SIX «~dbo» .. S-~- ™ V^brnn,. E<W. R.jdoo. .nd .. IM. 

XX-f .R.»A info™., .nd .»o.pb.*. «..b 

inleresting music. . , „ sample dishes from 

The Chinese Room in Nirula’s .s still good. One F 

Canton, Hankow and Shanghai. cn„ih Indian vegetarian food of a 

4XX "S n^ 'Xr .b.n - * ... 

imperial, the Sheesh Mahal m the ^kbar and the^f^^ 

“'mX. r“X.o^. oRd d~d ».E. or„.....n.., 

“rxsXo'.' «““> O'"”' 

night and popular. . Embassy. Connaught Place, 

Medium-priced Indian food can be had at 

and Ky^ality. Parliament Street. Gardens. Lodi Road, open 10 a.m. 

You can eat outdoors at Aashiana, Lodi uar 

to 10 p.m., closed Mondays. nnick lunch. • 

Milk Bar, Connaught Place. luntMt standard ratw. 

Banknra in Cottage Emporium for 8°^““>or M-„giai food: Host. Block F 
Also in Connaught Place - York s. Block n ^ 

for snacks and The Parlor for i, Pala^m aiiport^i^a.boon for ,v 

C/ie/n/r, the new round-the-clock restaurant ^ ^ i , 

travelers. H 'vX kin' ' 

museums. With ^"',gJr^“^^Ahe"A^ian.Anticp^ 
tional Museum - ^ pl^.ible to see India's and 

- uities Museum - • « P „„der one roof. It ranges 
Central Asia s artistic tre^ epigraphy and textiles. 

over art and archeology, anthropology, eco ' , . Vallcy 

.„..E ,be 3 

Indian history. The collection f P Jhools as well as earher works^ 
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hb^f f “T’ Obiy • r™ „.n .JO, „■ 

S “ “ "P™»lcd b, lb, L 19ih<b,- 

School ® “ popularly if erroneously known as the Benjsl 

da^^nTh^day?* represented Open lO-S except on Mon- 




devoted iQ*the^Mo^i*p**^!^ 'Si.**'* *^*** '* * •'"*** hisloncal collection 

docLmiL SnH Jh* consist of old arm*, dresses, paint- 

shows trophies of the ^ntViid ttT “emortat Museum, also in the Fort. 
P rj 01 me Unt World War, regimental relies, etc. Daily 9-7. 




Crafts Museum, Thapar House, small but eacelleni. 930-430, 


^^dir:;,rr 


‘Pecies. ifcbdme^ Jjall" p?* “ 'houMnd animals and birds of 177 

cUd Fridayr* ® 8-6.30. winter 9-JJO. 

KmTach^olld'c ®*^,"'/«‘>«shah Road. F,nf Am Caltify. 
Kch Tan^r/S^If^A C'nporium. Janpa.h rrirrn. 

AnCallery. Sundar Nagar & Market ATamar 


Oianakyapun^ is^'a^usi. Trantporl Museum in 

railway hKiory. documentary and f”** Ifacks loaded wiih India's 

>rrars old-) and P’**'’''*' “ *'» «axngin« (one is over 125 


ra W arsh^^l*"' “ **'* '"'f^handise mart of India Al 
«- w, & *'""« “ identical lines an, 

naueht ‘"d around Con 

di. Vidor k„„„ vboppinE !» D.lb, c b, f.n . 

are available. There is no harm diT r ""ge of aru and craft* lha 

hotel shAn. n done if you bar»m a wi 


«e available. There is no harm r range of art* and craf 
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j»=l„. »d D.db. Kal.n, a 

Chowk, is still the home of India s attractive. Blue-glazed pottery 

copper is nowadays mostly utihtana , ..gditjonal crafts. The Cenlral 

with typical Islamic designs is another o ^^nj^jade 

Cot, age Industries Ernponum o" an overaU view of the 

articles from home furnishings to t ) . ^ My- 

best handicrafts from all over Indm. You mayjUo visit^^^ ^ ^ 

sore, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan Kharak Singh Marg. Kashmir 

Wes, Bengal Government f °"rip to 5 Prthviraj Road. Karal Bagh 

Government Arts Emporium is worth a *nP shopping facilities. 

Market area also contains a wide range 

Miscellaneous. Jewelry and from Md^a^fabriS. The main 

ture are what the knowmg tourist “P ^ old Delhi, as well 

jewelers and curio dealers, located in ^ hotels In addition, a visit to 

as texUle shops, have branches in the ^ , and curio shops, can be 

Sundar Nagar Market, where there is a row of jewelry 

rewarding. 

Rne Art Dealers. Most shops are found in Sundar Nagar Market. Mathura 
Road, and in the large hotels. 

«,p«d ;» "“-“rr " 

craRwork available to transit and outgoing p 8 

CHURCH SERVICES. There - 

denominations in New ^ St. James at 

I.UJ-. ■ ■ -T services in English. church, Par- 

Kashmere Gate, just insid 

liament Street. Catholic: Cathedral oHheSaCT^^^.^^^ social 

Quaker International Center, 2 ? j^un,ayun Road. 

Institute, Lodhi Road. Jewish Synagogue. Hum y 

CLUBS, With P Road^'Xi^oM Club, 

Chelmsford Club Gymkhana Club, Safdaijang 

/ 1 r yt, Mathura Road New ^e'h . Gy ^iakir Hus- 

A Road, New Delh>- Race Course; FIying& 
sain Marg, New Delhi; Delhi Race Club a^ N 5;^^^ Road, and 

USEFUL addresses gg j p ,h 

Service: Government of Ind ^^g. , 

. . (near Connaught Place). 

' formation Co“"'^|^ . ,. ,4.^ Connaught Place. 

d««; A.A. .rupp., .bd.. Ln. R™ Budd.. 

AUm Alr-rndd. Scindii "&»”» B»ildinp “.“sSli' 

Road; British Airways Scindia House Janpa h.Sw^ 

Place; Pan American. Janpath; A>r ^mn .• surakiran. 19 Kasturna 

56 Janpath; KLM. 9A Connaught Place. 
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path. Royal Nepal, Hotel Jannaih o 7aa- 

Gandhi Marg. SAS 12-A Conn^.hi ^*‘'”^'^7® House. Kaslurba 

Place, PIA. Kailash 

Hon (Ii^dia) ^ Janpaih, Travel Corpora- 

^so Mauiya Hole! Mercury TravelW^,«t“i®!!! *’f*‘*' 

Street. Saha & Raj Travels 9A r«i. ‘ Tara, Parliament 

P»."..8l.. Pto. Tkl™ f'T'' I2'»F. 

Janpath. Everett Travel IlC oJ^n^ k Trade Wings, 60 

Cbnnaught Place Connawgh, Place. Cox and Kings. Indra R;ce. 

':rp? " 

Mdra PUce, O^UafTtl^^pi^OK^ Cl'n^ral Post Office, Alex- 

Po/iee£/rtergea<,;d,ji (Qo *■ ' 



THE TEMPLES OF KHAJURAHO 

Above, half seen, in the lofty gloom. 

Strange works of a long dead people loom. 

What did they mean to those who now are dust, 

These rioting figures of love and lust? 

"The Garden of Kama 


America will not be discovered before five hundred years have 
passed; the ground for Chartres Cathedral will not be broken for a 
hundred, but Central India in the year 1000 is already old. Its tern- 
pie architects and sculptors have passed through the classic an 
mannerist stages to the most flamboyant baroque and ^ ^ 

zenith of their artistic power under the Chandella kings. What 
they choose to represent on the 85 temples which once c us ere 
around the now drab village called Khajuraho? God. of course, as 
the Hindu understands Him: Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, and the Jmnist 
saints are lavishly honored. But however concerned they may have 
been with heaven (the ChandeUa kings themse ves c aim 
moon as their ancestor), their real interest was in i e. 

And not only the life of the hunt, of feasting and music and dic- 
ing; though all are present in their sculpture, u a o 
life which Westerners tend to discuss in whispers • 

Here, portrayed with no false modesty and even less prudery, are 
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handsome men and voluptuous women immortalized in stone for 
all to see m the most intimate and extraordinarily varied postures 
of sensual love. Tliese forthright sculptures for which there is 
probably no equivalent in the world have naturally produced com- 
ment ranging from “pure pornography" to plain "pure: a religious 
Mpression of a mystical principle”. The real key to understanding 
Khajuraho must be found somewhere between the two. But let the 
tourist be warned: some of the decorative sculpture on these tem- 
ples IS too revealing for the excessively innocent; too provoking for 
the prurient minded. For those who are truly adult, with all the 
word implies, the rewards of the trip of Khajuraho will be rich. 
Here is found the summit of Hindu sculpture: sinuous, twisting, 
voluptuous forms: human and divine, throbbing with life and 
executed with consummate skill. 


Exploring Khajuraho 

r'lT*?.' of Khajuraho, ignored by the gazetteers, is in the 
^att^ur district of Madhya Pradesh in North-Central India. 
Only the Wenty-some temples are here to remind the stalwart 
penetrates this far of Khajuraho’s former glory. II 
•*** century as the religious and 
hniv'^ Chandella kings, then guttered out like a 

ho^ candle under the onslaught of the Moslem invaders. 

wonders how it could have been so important in those 
to a small lake and an 
i- ®'^>'.^''er « distant, and it is so far removed from 

finH .w, aaiviiy that one is not really surprised to 

jurahS ' fabulous name of Kha- 

temples. Eighty five of them, some 
whMn a very few exceptions 

Tnd wii^n S""*^®** to 1050). Not only were they built. 

SS and ornamented on every 

CTon sotncone had to raise 

oorulat^n hJn administer the city; and that the whole 

‘he time to devote itself 
years mak^ cr ^ building, such results in a mere one hundred 
sonj estem calh^ral builders seem pale by compari- 

'J' EWoraJo. The people were rich. 
Ihe SsSe, ooh f r? "S'"- 'O be no end lo 

yet thrown it. It (seclusion of women) had not 

rieh ly •'«' ’i-Ply Iressed bnl 
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Such untroubled abundance made a perfect climate for creative 
effort and temple building emerged as its chief form. Then as now 
in India there were no strict frontiers between the sacred and the 
profane, and the temple was at once the ‘‘church , meetin^g hall, 
auditorium, local club and news center. Offerings of the faithful 
helped keep the king’s treasury bursting - he in mm provided for 
his people and undertook the constmction of more temples - a 
happy and non-vicious circle. Over their corner of this rich civiliza- 
tion, in which men adored gods and gods showered blessings on 
men, the Chandellas reigned for five cenmries but history has a 
way of caring little about human happiness, and just ^ Rome hao 
fallen to the barbarians hundreds of years before, the ChandeUa 
kingdom which had given all its energies to enjoying lite suc- 
cumbed to invaders of a stronger moral fiber. In the year 
Mahmud the Turk began the Holy War agmnst the ^ 

India and by 1200 the Sultans of Delhi mled over the once glonous 

Chandella kingdom. 

Two Arts with but a Single Thought 

The first impression of Khajuraho s temples is one 
masses culminating in finials like a series ^(.^jp^ral 

the viewer approaches, he sees more clearly h cfruclural 

detail, but he also sees that the sculpmre merges . . pj 

elements. The horizontal friezes and all the decora ion do n^ 
Look like arbitrary ornament but seem to S™ . j|. 

itself. This perfect fusion of sister arts is not the least of the 

ders' contributions. . . „„ medieval 

The mountain peak analogy and 

scholars have discovered hidden significance , pggj^ith 
construction of Christian churches, so ‘i'd Je » ^ 
their own temple building. The Gothic ca cods. Its 

the Hindu /5 heaven - an Olympian sort its 

ever higher stages lead the ^, 5 ,i^a^ participation in the 

pleasures to a more and more perfect > nreoccupation with 
godhead. The sculpture itself calmer 

ascension; the lowest is most frenetic f 'gg^ed. 
figures until the final crowning am a a pJ ggp be 

The Khajuraho temples are of. have 

generally classified as "Nagara or , , j^ere are no others 

definite features which set them apa • jp dilTerent deities 

like them in any part of - “perfect souls”) the gen- 

(Siva, Vishnu, or the Jam Tirlhankaras - pen 

era! outline remains the same. platform and the 

To begin uith, each temple stands or^ a P 
customary enclosure is absent. Secondly, the larger 
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least one in each group) have a central sanctuary for the honored 
god and one more at each comer for the lesser deities. Finally, the 
floor plan is divided into five distinct sections (three in the smaller 
temples). The aspect is that of a cross with two sets of arms, The 
visitor enters through the portico (ardhamandapa) into the assem- 
bly hall (mandapa) which leads to the sanctum where the idol is 
enshrined. There is a vestibule fo/irora/o) to cross and then finally 
iKgarbhagriha or celt-shaped sanctum. Around this shrine is the 
ambulatory or processional passage (pradakshmapatha). In the 
smaller temples this last feature is omitted as is the assembly hall. 
But the most noteworthy aspect of the Khajuraho temple is the 
slitkhara - spire ~ surrounded and flanked by countless sister 
towCTs which seem to be pushing each other heavenward. 

1 he floor plan and the silhouette of the temples constitute only 
nail the story, and in many ways the best is yet to be told. For all 
thCM soaring vertical lines are beautifully balanced by two or three 
onzontal bai^s covered with hundreds and hundreds of sculp- 
wreo fibres. Turning and twisting, curving and almost alive; they 
are dazzling in their profusion and astounding in their detail. 

•*** friezes consists of statues of the 
gMs meant for wonhip, and a few isolated carvings detached from 
,P‘'®P*'’-.The first are historically interesting but fre* 
sr.i'iIa (since they were dictated by religious code 

no freedom) and the second are not numerous 
enough to require detailed attention here. 

,h^^l ••Khajuraho sculptures" are 

‘hey are - gods and 

ii/rm, / ’• nymphs and handmaidens (apsaras and 

^ sc'T’ents and leonine beasts, and myriads of 
alliiriTKTth^^ fk often made even more voluptuous and 

Sven •. ‘he major theme which has 

“these rio'fino ‘ho couples, 

ren^rf^ However much we may 

only the nlacf- ***' Subject is ofno importance, that 

fantas'ies°rna*>r^'r«°*^ rationahzc. these sculptures? Erotic 

years carvinc ih.m aimon lo aD peoples, but most do not spend 
Sn the ml These have the excuie of 

Chandeila times This Sirih?"'' “"tl'eslandably popular In 
ised the woman a< the ‘'.’ho antithesis of asceticism, emphas- 
0.e se„,e.Te"re‘J' 

indulgence could lead ^ *P'"* ‘h®* ‘heir imaginative 

the very immediate enU,r philost^hy could hold out against 
ry immediate enjoyment proffered to the worshipper. Ihany 
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case, the sensual imagination is there in illustrations of the Kama 
Sutras and worse. Though many of the mithuna groups are 
explicitly carnal, others portray the tenderness and tranquility of 
human love fulfilled. They, too, are part of Khajuraho, and the 
beholder must place these varied “arts of love for himself in his 
own scale of values. 


The Tour of the Temples 

The temples are in three groups in an area of about 8 square 
miles. The Western group, largest and most important (the I^a- 
juraho museum is located here, too) is situated at the axis ol the 
Lalguan-Rajnagar road. It comprises the oldest (Chaunsath 
Yogini); the largest (Kandariya Mahadeva); ^he ^evi Jagadamba, 
particularly “mithuna-ised”, and many more. The eastern group is 
that of the Brahmin and Jain shnnes close to the present 
village. The southern group is a mile distant j 

village and has only two temples (of which one, the C^^t“rbhuja^s 
far off in the fields and for the most athletic tourists) but they are 

also worth a visit. 


Western Group 

The tourist wll probably want to begin with ‘he Chaunsath 
Yogini temples of the southwest side of p'bsagar Lake It 
tainly the oldest (some date it as early as 820 bu ...Lich is the 
and is dedicated to Kali. “Chaunsath jujs 

number of female nymphs serving the 8° > ■ 

temple is the only one built of ? southwest 

warm-toned sandstone), the only one oriente surrounded by 64 
instead of the usual north-south, and was on ,s,ui(;h only 35 
roofed cells for the goddess and her "«endants of which only^ 
remain. It is one of two temples at Khajuraho not in the usual style 

- being quite different in material and esi^. distant from 

Lalsuan Mahadeva stands about o" 0 -th>rd of^a m^ile 
Chaunsath Yogini. This Siva temple i built of 

portico is missing, but it is of h^” ‘^s tbe transition from 
both granite and sandstone and repr 

Chaunsath Yogini to the later 4empl«- f-baunsath Yogini. This 
KMy. Mahadeva i, .o Kh»]uP.ho. 

IS the biggest, by common eonsent th of show" 

and one of the very best in all India. 1 croup of temples, 

but “best of class"; that is to say of the S 'a group p 

even though the four small shrines ma (ive-part design, each 

have disappeared. It is of the typical H>ndu ['c Pan |^ble 
with a pinnacled roof. Sculpture covers almost everv 
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face and is a vivid representation of Indian “golden-age" art at its 
height. The entrance archway is decorated with statues of musi- 
cians, lovers in fond embrace, crocodiles and flying gods and god- 
desses. The ceilings, circles set in a square, are carved with scrolls 
and scallops, the pillars are ornamented with beasts and grotesque 
dwarfs, while flowers and pennants decorate the lintels and door- 
jambs of the sanctum. Outside, the three bands of sculpture around 
the sanctum and transept bring to life the whole galaxy of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, mithuna couples, celestial handmaidens, and 
lions. One cntic has counted 226 statues inside. 646 outside, or 872 
altogether. This temple with its imposing size, fine proportions 
and inexhaustibly rich sculpture is worthy of the praise heaped 
upon it by art experts and a high point of the Khajuraho tour. 

Mahadeva Temple. A comedown after its great neighbor, this 
damaged shrine shares its masonry terrace with the Kandariya and 
the Devi Jagadamba. Although mostly in mins it still boasts a 
ren^kable freestanding statue of a man caressing a leonine beast. 

Devi Jagadamba Temple was dedicated successively to Vishnu. 
Parvati and Kali (the black goddess who devours men). It is of the 
three part type with no ambulatory passage. The highest tier of 
Kulpture is panicularly ranked with mithuna themes and steps cut 
into the low railing on either side of the entrance lead to balconies 
from which some of the tableaux can be viewed at close range. The 
ceilings are similar to those of the Kandariya and the three-headed, 
eight-armed statue of Siva is one of the best cult images at Kha- 
jurarw. Over the entrance to the sanctum is a carving of Vishnu. 

Chtiragupia Temple lies slightly north and across the road from 
yevj Jagadamba and resembles it in constmetion. The presiding 
ei y IS Surya, god of the son, who finds his most grandiose tribute 
not here but at Konarak. The temple cell contains his portrait with 
tiis attnbuies. a chariot and seven horses for carrying him down 
into dusk. He is also depicted above the doorway. Another inter- 
esting stame in the sanctum is that of Vishnu with a head for each 
avatar and one to spare. A profusion of sculpture outside includes 
»s"Snces”**^ combats, royal parades, masons at work, and joy- 

facins each other on a 
of ChitraEupla and opposite Devi 
J.fa^mba, There are two „airea«.: the northern nUed by a 
*™"'e™ by a pair of elephants. Since it is an 
Erfhe f ''■"'aiPilha has a simpler extra shrine to 

th?MOTd h^ii "““-e and richly harnessed statue of 

?■' ''isv.nalha i, similar in dedication and 
the J "" Kaet'ariya, but onlile the latter, 

corridoTLm^J? '"S" "ir"” On the outer svall of the 

comdor so,Tnond,ng the e.ll, i, impressive image of Bmhma, 
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the three-headed Lord of Creation, and his consort. On all the 
walls the woman, heavenly or human, dominates. She is seen in 
her daily ^cupations: writing a letter, holding her baby, studying 
her reflection in a mirror or playing music. The nymphs of paradise 
are less active and seem to exist solely to display their desirable 
bodies Love-making scenes are not absent. According to an 
the temple was built by the Chandella King Dhanga in 

Parvai! Temple near Visvanatha is a small and relatively unim- 
portant shrine originally dedicated to Vishnu. The present idol is 
one of the goddess Ganga standing on a crocodile. 

Lakshmana. Though dedicated to Vishnu, the Lakshmana tem- 
ple is in almost all respects similar to the Visvanatha. It is also a 
perfect example of the fully developed five-part Khajuraho style 
since all four shelters for the minor gods are undamaged. The ceil- 
ing of the hall is charmingly carved in shell and floral motifs. The 
ni^ly decorated Lntel over the entrance to the main shrine shows 
Lakshmi, goddess of wealth and consort of Vishnu, with Brahma, 
l^rd « Creation (on her left) and Siva. Lord of Destruction (on 
Mr nght). The planets are depicted on a frieze above the lintel, 
ine relief on the doorway illusirates the scene of the gods and 
demons chumii^ the ocean in order to obtain a pitcher of miracul- 
ous nectar on its bottom. The gods wen the ensuing twelve-day 
Mttle over the pitcher, drank the nectar and thus gained immortal- 
Another doorway relief shows Vishnu in the ten incarnations, 
the Idol in the sanctum with two pairs of arms and three heads 
represents the same god In his lion and boar incarnations. Outside, 
wo, not the usual three, sculptured bands display boar-hunting, 
elephants, horses, soldiers, and on the upper one. celestial maidens 
and some rf the notorious mithunas. 

Matangesvara Temple is south of Lakshmana and is the only 
one where worship still lakes place in the morning and afternoon. 
Its construction is somewhat exceptional for Khajuraho in that it is 
simpler in floor plan than the others. It has oriel windows, a pro- 
^ f ^ overlapping concentric circles, 

visi, • ^ ’*** P*^cding shrine, is dedicated to 

sSStv and Incarnation. The huge boar. 

nfS of expression, swathed and ringed with carvings 

of gods and demons, is now in the museum. 

onei^r ‘^e Jardine Museum, an 
M treasures unearthed at Khajuraho in the 

tu^ h 1 ‘entplw did not live to see the 20th 

good manv cult imaoi^.'^f.L’ P^T rospcct to their vestiges here. A 
ing and dancino of the mayor gods, friezes with typical hunf- 

m d“^lay ^ entrance doorway are 
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Eastern Group 


This group lies close to the village and includes three Hindu 
temples (Brahma, Vamana, and Javari) and three Jain shrines 
(Ghantai, Adinatha and Parsvanatha). This proximity of the cults 
attests to the religious tolerance of the times in general and of the 
rulers in particular. About halfway between the western group of 
temples and the village is a modern building housing a 10th-century 
idol of Hanuman, the monkey god. j • j j- 

Vamana Temple is the northernmost of this group and is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu’s dwarf incarnation. The idol in the sanctum looks 
more like a tall, sly child than a d%varf. The hall, a squat, heavily 
adorned pile of masonry and sculpture, contrasts strongly with the 
relatively plain ribbed shikhara. The sanctum walls show total 
tolerance - almost all the major gods with their consorts in atten- 
dance, Vishnu in many of his forms, and even a Buddha thrown in. 
Outside, two tiers of sculpture are mainly concerned with the 
nymphs of paradise who strike charming poses under their pnvate 
awnings. The sculptors obviously enjoyed lavishing their enerp on 
so many full-blown female bodies, so many ornaments and hand- 


some coiffures. „ , - ^ 

Javari Temple is just to the south. It is small and of the simp- 
lified three-part design, but well proportioned and very p 
The two main exterior bands again boast hosts of heavenly 
msidcns 

Brahma Temple is slightly to the south and opposite ‘he Javan. 
Made of both granite and sandstone it is consequently dated as o 
of the first built temples. Its general outline, 
spire, gives it an air of belonging to some other s y shrine 
temple. It was originally dedicated to Siva but t e ' ® ' stuck, 
was miscalled Brahma, and although wrong, ten becin 

The yum Temples are south of this foregoing 8™“? f " 

with a Uttle gem, the Ghantai. This open colonnaded true uresis 
only the shell of what was once a compj^fc. c P / of the 

one of the most attractive monuments at l^haju seem 

classicism and detail of the pillars. T^ljcsc s e braid and 

decorated with French -passementene”. b“£cs "nd brm^and 
bell-like tassels hanging in graceful patterns. Adorning 
are a Jain goddess astride a mythical bird and “ '‘Chef .Uustmtig 
the sixteen dreams of the mother of Mahavi , 

ous figure in Jainism. . shrine and 

Adinatha Temple is just east (perfect soul) 

the porch is modem as is the statue cf 

Adinatha. The shikhara and its base are ric y ‘ j'fjacst of the 

T,„,ple to .h= SS Snkally 

Jain group and probably the very best construciion. 
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speaking, in all of Khajuraho. The Kandariya may be the best 
design, but the Parsvanatha makes up for lack of size and architec- 
tural perfection with some marvelous sculpture. Its unrelievedly 
chiseled facades, turrets and spires make one think of some sur- 
realist vegetable growing wild, but close range inspection here is 
heartily recommended. The sanctum contains a throne with a 
carved bull (Adinatha's emblem) in front of it. On the outer walls 
are some particularly excellent statues of sloe-eyed beauties in 
naturalistic poses, and occupied in feminine pursuits with children, 
cosmetics and flowers. A ^iva and Parvati couple is almost the 
epitome of love, her breast cupped in his hand, they regard each 
other with pnde, tenderness and desire. Almost all the exterior 
sculpture shows the same infinite pains taken in the modeling and 
IS certainly some of the best Hindu art in all India. There is 
another temple in this group, tht Shaniinalha, which is modem but 
which contains some ancient Jain sculpture. 


Southern Group 

■Hicre axe only two temples in this group; the first, one of the 
major attractions of Khajuraho. the second, smaller and at hiking 
distance or by car along a road. 

Duladeo Temple, south of Chantai Jain Temple, though built in 
the customary five-part style, looks flatter and more massive than 
the lypcal Khajuraho shrines, lacks the usual ambulatory passage, 
has no crowning lotus-shaped finials which are of a later perii^ 
than the real high point of Khajuraho statuary. The decoration i* 
still very graceful and well executed, particularly the multiple- 
figure bracket capitals inside and the flying wizards on the highest 
carved band outside. 

Chaturbhu] Temple. This final shrine is nearly a mile farther 
south of Duladeo. Small, but with an attractive colonnaded en- 
trance. and a nice feeling of verticalily, it enshrines an impressive 
large Vishnu image. The exterior sculpture, with a few exceptions. 
IS not altogether up to the Khajuraho mark. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR KHAJURAHO 

^ not in tummer. when the themiometer climbs W 

of «he new Itwufy hotels help to offiet the dis- 
” *’®**y- for visiting is Ociober- 



yWAT TO SEE7 Some (or all) of the twenty remaining 
loih^ century temples and their fabulous carv- 
1^. They are to thrae mam groups, those of the west 
t>«ng generaBy acknowledged to be the besl. Close lo 
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Khajuraho village is the eastern group, w^hile 3 miles front there stand the 
southern groups. Out of these 20 temples, 5 are easily accessible — Kandariya 
Mahadeva Temple is by far the largest and the finest, the others being 
Lakshmana. Visvanatha, Chitragupta and Devi Jagadamba. These temples are 
found in a group close to each other and make an imposing picture with their 
eleeant spires against the sky. Guide rates. Rs. 25 for 4 persons for 4 hrs. Rs. 35 
for 4 persons for 8 hrs. The Government of India Tourist Office 
daily two-hour conducted walking tours of main temple groups. The fee is 
Rs. 2. 



HOW TO GET THERE? Best way is the early morning 
flight daily throughout the year, from Delhi (approx. 2 
hrs ) and Agra (45 min.). Same flight continues to Vara- 
nasi (Benares) (50 min.). From Varanasi connecting 
flights to Calcutta and Kathmandu (Nepal). If you are in a mighty rush, you 
could cover Khajuraho in a day, leaving Delhi or Agra in t e morning an 
flying back early the same afternoon to these places. But it could be a bit of a 
rush — it leaves you about 5 hours in Khajuraho, which is just enoug to see 

more important temples. We would suggest an overnight 

you reallywant to take in all the temples, which are seen to best advantage m 

the gentler light of late afternoon or early morning. /ii i,rci much 

Trains from Delhi (8 hrs.), Bombay (20 hrs.) and ? 

Jhansi from where Khajuraho is reached by a regular bus service. Trams from 
Calcutta (18 hrs.) and Varanasi (7 hrs.) stop at Satna ® 

service between Satna-Khajuraho (6'A hrs.) and between ^ P . . 
juraho through Chatarpur (26 miles); also from ^^'7’a 7 

roughing it out you could try these bus ^"■^.“^Asra-Khajumho (10 hrs.). 

Varanasi-Khajuraho (12 hrs.), Sanchi-Khajuraho ( rs.). connections 

neys could be tiring, they eliminate tedious tram changes and bad connections. 

Do not attempt them in the hot season. 


MOTORING. Long distances, but the roads are 

369 miles. From Bombay: in miles. From Varonas, (Benares). 240 miles, trom 
Calcutta: 664 miles. 


accommodation. Khajuraho is becoming an in- 
SSSy popular tour destination, so be sure to re^ri- 
fimwm hotel booking in advance, as accommodation is 
IIJIL very^tight in the high season. The 
comfortably modem Chandella has 64 Smult. Othe; 

all with bath. Indian and Western cooking course, horse (and 

trimmings include Surasundan Bar. a 48 double rooms 

even elephant) riding. First class 'an aircondi.ioned 

v.ith balh, most aircondiiioncd. dose to in i ^ 

Oberoi will provide luxury accomm^at ^ Bungalow has 6 

scaped gardens, a large pool area ^ ^ chatarpur. M.P. Inexpen- 

simplc rooms. Apply Sub Good Circuit Houses at Shivpuri 

sive. Valika, Rahil Janta and Temple It 
and Jhansi and reasonable Highway Hotel in 
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MUSEUMS. There is a small Archeological Museum at 
Khajuraho, showing numly sculptures collected on tem- 
ple sites The coralor — in the absence of guides — may be 
approached for infomution There is also a small open- 
If museum of sculpture near the wettera lemples 


PHOTOGRAPHY. The monuments are open from 9 to 6 Charge for pho- 
tographing monuments is Rs 2 to be paid on the spot. Permission for taking 
movies must be obtained from Director-Ceneral, Archeological Survey. New 
Delhi 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Gorenimfiti of lodu Tourist Office (near Western 
group of temples). Khajuraho Tounsi Information Counter, Airport. 
Khajuraho 



A TRIP TO AGRA 

Mogul Architecture at its Best 


As distances go in India, the trip 1™" “!>! ■; 
more than a stone's throw. It's only >«, ™''‘ 
capital of modem India to the former sea matter - 

but few trips in India - or anywhere m the wor d for ‘hat matter 

offer such a cornucopia filled with . „^gy first knew in 

is the royal road of the Mogul emperors between 

the 16th and 17th centuries when cap.t^ aJtemauid^be^ ^ 

Delhi and Agra. Today, Delhi still ^ in art and 

reigns over a glorious past created by wamors as skilled 

architecture as they were on j only Agra but its 

This excursion into the past should trip to 

region as well. That is why we ave ^l-bar the Great, as 
Fatehpur Sikri, the amazing ghost capital o 
well as a run south to Gwjior, of Arc. 

girl warrior who has gone jl^Led fort and its ethereal 

Yet Agra alone, with the contrast probably would 

Taj Mahal, is well w'orth a tnp ou .vorld It is no accident 

justify a trip to India from gr cemuVi^^^^^^ 

that the Taj has lured travelers to India lor 
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A word of warning, though: don’t make the mistake of taking a 
hurried trip to Agra and the Taj while overlooking everything on 
Ae way. The golden age of the Moguls lasted more than a century 
in this region and n certainly deserves more than a few hours to be 
seen, appreciated and understood. 


Exploring the Agra Region 

Eighty-two miles south of Delhi, you suddenly find yourself on 
holy ground This is Bnndaban. the city of a thousand shrines 
where every house appears to be a temple. The biggest of all is 
Gobind Deo, even though only half of it remains. It had been 
erected to Hindu glory with the encouragement of that broad- 
minded Moslem, Akbar, but the emperor's descendant, Aurang- 
zeb, razed its three top galleries because, so the story goes, he was 
tormented by the glare of a giant oil lamp staring at him from the 
heights of the temple. To the Hindu pilgrim, Brindaban is even 
more noteworthy because it is the site of a waDcd-in garden, 
Nikurtja Ban. where Krishna, the most popular of Ihe nine incarna- 
tions of Vishnu the Preserver, appeared before his worshipers. 
Almost any step ycu take In Brindaton is in the traces of Krishna. 


Holy Mathura 

And tlus feeling becomes much stronger six miles farther south in 
me much bigger city of Mathura, on the west bank of the Yamuna 
River, which flows mainly undisturbed from Delhi to Agra, far from 
p^nWay road and rail routes. Mathura is believed to be the birth- 
place of Krishna and it b revered as such by Hindu pilgrims. Their 
desunatiOT u a shnne in one part of the city known as Kalra. There 
once stood a Hindu temple, destroyed by Aurangzeb who built a 
mosque on the site. But the basement of the temple remains and so 
^ Fodaiming “Birthplace of Krishna.” 

Ihe holiness of Mathura is all pervading - actually, it draws 
wonhipere of Vishnu In the same way that Varanasi draws the 
^rers of Siva the Destroyer. Just as the followers of Siva flock to 
the Oanges, pilgnms to Mathura are drawn to the Yamuna and, in 
Vishram Ghat (ghat means a river terrace). It b 
Kanu Krishna rested after slaying the tyrannical 

I^nra (m whose pnson he is beKeved to have been born). Rites on 
arc less weird than on the Ganges: they consul partly of 
Sint by Ihe hundreds, a 

wiihom n "bpous places in India. Mathura is not 

smhout ns paradoxes; the grotesque and the sublime Lc cheek by 
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Mathura is one of the oldest cities of India, far older than Agra, 
born only yesterday by the time standards of the subcontinent. Its 
history has been traced back even before the days of the Maurya 
dynasty which ruled India from 325 to 184 BC. This explains, of 
course, why its museum was able to accumulate the artistic wealth 
left behind by foreign conquerors, including the Parthians and the 
Greeks. And this may also explain the Rowering of Mathura sculp- 
ture which started in the first century AD and lasted for the start- 
ling period of 1,200 years even though it declined near the end 
when sculptors gave up religious Buddhist and Hindu subjects to 
turn their chisels onto more frivolous figures of full-bosomed danc- 
ing girls. Unfortunately, much of the grandeur of Mathura suffered 
the wrath of its conquerors and few Hindu monument remmn. Por 
the unrushed traveler, Mathura can also be startmg-pomt for a 
forty-mile side trip westward to Deeg, home of the early 18th cen 
'tury palace built by Suraj Mai, a Jat leader. The Jats ‘^e most 
industrious pillagers of Agra and this palace containe a ai 
of their booty. Marble pavilions rise up from the gar en 
palace grounds. Not far away stands a fort on Rup ag 
which saw some hard fighting when the British conquere 
ern India. 


Akbar's Mausoleum 

But let’s stick to our royal roaf Its grandeur is su^rily brough^ 
home to you at Sikandra, s be miles citv or else 

take in as a glorious introduction to the Mogu \ , named 

in a subsequent side trip, as a fitting epilog rnnnnered ' by the 
after Sultan Sikander Lodi of ‘hf dynasty conquered by^ me 

Moguls, is the site of the tomb of Akbar t e ’ through an 
mausoleum lies inside a huge garden, whic V® j. jj 

imposing red stone gateway, its f ‘X ,vmk in stone 
minarets sprouting from a oJy^a prelude to the 

Imposing though the gateway may be, i fjoor a 

mausoleum itself, a powerful four-slo^ s . almost 

senes of arcades, and Actually, 

seems to be floating on the top ^ i m its style. An 

this terraced building is more Hindu it ^as built 

inscription over the gateway j^mb chamber is on the 

by Akbar’s son, Jahangir, in 1613. T words Allah-o- 

ground floor and its cenotaph bears * fool, Jalla 

Akbar, meaning "God is greater than els inscriptions 

Jalalalw, meaning “Great is His Glor> as 
stating the ninety-nine glorious names pedestal near the 

Moslem religion, legend says th. ^ booty 

cenotaph once supported the Kohino 
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gleaned by the first Mogul conqueror, Babur, when he captured 
Agra in 1526. 


Agra 

Akbar the Great made Agra great. The city's historical oripns 
before the Mogul conquest are dim and it was practically founded 
by the conquenng Babur, Akbar's grandfather. By some strange 
process of mutation, the warlike Moguls - Babur was a descendant 
of the dreaded Tamerlane of Central Asia - were transformed into 
the most civiLzed and refined rulers of their day. revering the arts 
and thirsting for learning with a tolerance seldom found in history. 
The pitifully short golden age of Agra came to an end with the 
reign of Shahjahan of the 17th century, but it had an unforgettable 
climax in the Taj Mahal. 

Not much happened m Agra before the Moguls and not much 
has happened since then. Sacked by the Jats and occupied by the 
Marathas, it entered a peaceful slumber in 1803 when it fell into the 
hands of the British. Today, its population has reached the impres- 
sive total of 500,000. but it is far more an oversized village than a 
city.'The surrounding countryside along the Yamuna consists mainly 
of sandy stretches that somehow produce a rice crop, cultivated by 
farmers toiling patiently. 

To the lover of art and to the traveler seeking the wonders of 
India, Agra is the goal of a pilgrimage (not necessarily a profane 
one, either, for the awe it inspires can be almost religious and it is 
certainly unearthly). Its two shrines arc the Agra Fort and the Taj 
Mahal. • * 


The Fort and Its Palmes 

Here, at the Agra Fort, is the story of the Mogul Empire in 
stone: the rusty>red sandstone of forbidding walls raised by Akbar. 
the shimmering white marble of palaces built by Shahjahan. This is 
a st^ that spans three reigns, from Akbar to his son. Jahangir to 
^nahjahan. Traditionally, the Fort is an introduction to Agra and it 
IS open to visitors from 9 a.m. to 5 JO p.m. or sunset whichever is 
e^lier. It took ccntuncs for the castles of Europe to evolve from 
stem medieval audels to graceful Renaissance palaces. At Agra, 
ths prexess of evolution took place within the lifetimes of three 
Ihe most startling aspects of the Fort is the 
abmpt transiuon from rniliiaiy might to lavish beauty. 

might of the Fort. It stands 
a crescent on the banks of the Yamuna, the river forming one side. 

"iE'-. which guard, a foriy- 

foot moat with another seventy-foot wall bchmd it ^ 
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These double walls pierced with slits and loopholes, seem capable 
of barring anyone from an inner paradise whose towers can only be 
glimpsed from the outside. It ^ways comes as a surprise aid a 
relief to learn that this impregnable mass can be penetrated by 
merely buying a ticket at the Amar Singh Gate, where visitors usu- 
al y enter the Fort (the Delhi Gate, which offers some interesting 
inlay work, can also be used, but the two other gates to the Fort 
are closed). 

In all, the walls around the Agra Fort measure a mile-and-a-ha!f 
Tbu original military structure was begun by 

Akbar, who is believed to have demolished an ancient castle on the 
site, and completed eight years later. Then, behind its battlements, 
a fabulous palace was built with the simpler architecture and intri- 
cate decoration so typical of the Mogul era. 

This contrast is felt almost as soon as one enters the Amar Singh 
Date. A short distance away stands the Moti Masjid, that Peari 
losque built in white marble by Shahjahan and considered ideal in 
us proportions. The beauty of the Moti Masjid hits you suddenly 
tor It IS not at all evident from the outside. Bui a marble courtyard 
win ^cMed cloisters on three sides unfolds before your eyes (the 
«/ ti®” leader of the worship- 

ers). hiarble screens conceal what may have been the section 
«.!f ’*'0'"®"- Seven archways support the roof of this mos- 

handsome domes. Over the arches of its 
» ®hamt«r. a proud Persian inscription compares the mosque 
to a P«atl and states that, as ordered by Shahjahan. it took seven 


The Hall of Public Audience 

rail- of Che empire and to the European emissaries who 

Pr,r* , monarch, the most impressive part of the 

5® Diwan-i-Am. its Hall of Public Audience. This is a 
of st^cture. resting on a stage four feet high and consisting 

ded S supponmg co.pcd Mogul arches. There is a good 

Akbaf JaSr "’f" Mogul emperors - 

theeSa^J bd" "One a. all about 

eelvrfS Seive Shohjabau could have con- 

Mogul an. It was here ihlt**^** »nosarcs. one of the marvels of 
pen« .Mhil. the emperor sat on his throne to dis- 

his Wazir or Prim^ ■ »*’ ***** Poor alike. Below the throne, 

railing «here he reeeiverite Tey came ° 

have ,o look: a herald pribl^eJlo'l.rrdj'air .I'sf'ndl^”^ 
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the presence of the “Sun of the World”. Bernier, a French traveler 
of the day, was able to look and this is what he saw; “The 
monarch, every day about noon, sits upon his throne with some of 
his sons at his right and left, while eunuchs, standing about the 
royal persons, flap away flies with peacock tails, agitate the air 
with large fans or wait with profound humility to perform the dif- 
ferent services allotted to them.” 

But, unlike the contemporaries of the Moguls, the present-day 
traveler can penetrate these parts of the palace reserved for the 
private life of the emperor and his courts. For example, not far 
from the public audience hall lies what is believed to have been the 
Inner Mina Bazaar where the ladies of the court were able to shop 
for jewelry or silks. Sometimes, too, the Grand Mogul and his 
intimates played store - a game in which the wives of noblemen 
acted as vendors while the emperor amused himself by haggling. 
The exact location of this regal shopping center is not known: it 
may also have been in the Macchi Bhavan, known as the Palace of 
Fish. There, gaily-colored fish danced through water channels for 
the amusement of the court. It apparently was one part of the Fort 
in which the emperor and the ladies of the harem were able to 
escape pomp and ceremony. 

Other Mogul Marvels 

Contrasting with the Hall of Public Audience is the Diwan-i- 
Khas, or Hall of Private Audience, built by Shahjahan in 1636-37. 
It was here that the emperor received foreign ambassadors or dig- 
nitaries of his kingdom. The Diwan-i-Khas consists of two halls 
connected by three arches. White marble covers their red sand- 
stone walls and lavish carvings can be seen at the base of the col- 
umns supporting the arches. Outside this light structure is a famed 
throne terrace with its black and white thrones. The black throne 
was carved from a single block and it stands on a marble platform 
overlooking the Yamuna River. A low railing of white marble con- 
trasts with the throne of black stone. Apparently, according to the 
inscriptions found on it, this throne svas made for Jahangir, son of 
Akbar. The white marble throne, consisting of several blocks, was 
installed for Shahjahan, who is said to have relaxed by fishing 
below the terrace or watching the magnificent elephant fights 
staged in the fort. 

Here, you are in the heart of the intricate but gorgeous maze of 
the Mogul emperors. Near the Hall of Private Audience is the tall 
iMusamman Buij. originally built by Shahjahan for Mumtaz Mahal, 
his wife, who is buried in the Taj. It is an octagonal tower with a 
courtyard on the lower floor paved with octagonal marble slabs. 
Here, too, are to be found those delicate lattices of marble, no 
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Saiitifl^W “!"• *" ''^H' center of the tower >s a 

here that^Shah' h ®“* ‘•’'s had a tragic ending; it was 

sm Auinlzih f^" ■" ‘captive by his 

h^iast Mnt^n^ ""''u" here that he breathed 

JahaSa i ® °h‘ O nly his devoted daughter, 
another of the e*m h«s last days. The Musamman Burjis 

been likened ’’y S^ahjahan and il ha. 

ramparts” Alas tower hanging over gnm 

live designs »h!u '^.a * i* ^ barest indication of the decwa- 

all preeio®. “e. r™! 

wldte°m^We"Nt!rf ?|,'hc Hall of Private Audience is the 
jahan with tvniraf M^jid. a private mosque raised by Shah- 
Pearl Mosque^ It is'^yiw resembling those of the larger 

yard for worshiners o h iT* ‘'1.°" '^'‘h a marble court- 

used bv nobles ^ graceful domes. It probably was 

royalliiies!^ ^ audience with the Emperor or else by 


Jahangiria Palace 


gir Mahal^or' jThanririr p'r'* '"k ’* *he Jahan- 

Akbarf?rhhson%baVsS^*’ 

in mins). Here is on# /,r entrance to the Fort, Is 

'^s able to blend Winni striking examples of how Akbar 

the Mo^lsVom CemJate^^^^ imported by 

250 by 300 feet Ym, «nf huge palace, measuring about 

surrounded by columns Tbe cm?**?* ^ hall leading to a courtyard 
two-story facades central court of the palace is lined by 

that once covered a ^t*dc^!lf?if decorations 

«>urt is a hall known S S O" *1* of ‘his 

the Hindu mother of Jahanar) iSh *r ^■'‘^h Bai was 
carved m stone. Also leadiSt serpents 

room and a scries of rooms^onr nf '* ■*°^h Bai’s reception 
an^s remarkable for iis Mogul d^oS,? '* 

his Queen. (h?r* Jahangir's mother and 

Jahangir loved wine aiS “h'sht of the world"), 

attempted lo convince him fo ®s his wife. Nur Jehan 

occupation of ruling an emnir,- »«. * "Own to his more serious 

job for him. It was Nur Jehan u.h,« ' *he had to do the 

the Agra Fort, dispensing imperial ‘heir palace in 

womn ar«j made short shriftS^***"; She was a slrong-wiDed 
method of eLminating rivals con««»^* her way. One 

vunsisied of dropping them into a pit 
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leading to the Yamuna River (the grim underground chambers near 
this pit can still be seen). 

One charming story tells how Nur Jehan discovered attar of 
roses. During a quarrel with her husband, she had been brooding in 
the palace courtyard where she noticed that the roseleaves in a 
pond were oozing an oily substance in the heat of the sun. Its frag- 
race was overwhelming. So she joined him with the scent of attar 
of roses as her perfume. He, of course, was unable to resist. 

After Jahangir’s death in 1628, Shahjahan (whose mother had 
been another of the emperor’s wives) took the throne. 

Jahangir’s Palace, bearing the virile imprint of Akbar, was the 
starting-point for a series of delightful additions made by Shahjahan 
which have become some of the most remarkable treasures of the 
Agra Fort. The building known as Shahjahan’s Palace (the Shah- 
jahani Mahal) is actually the northern part of Jahangir’s palace 
remodeled by his successor. It consists only of three rooms and a 
corridor, but it is enchanced by a tapering tower gallery topped 
with a pavilion bearing a spike. This is supposed to have been 
another imperial vantage point for watching elephant fights, 
although one story holds that it was here, on top of the tower gal- 
lery. that the emperor received instruction in Hinduism from a 
Hindu holy man carried up in a litter. 

Shahjahan's Residence 

But Shahjahan really outdid himself in the Khas Mahal (the Pn‘- 
vate Palace), built in 1637. It consists of three pavilions overlook- 
ing the Yamuna with a fountain tank opposite the central pavilion. 
This white marble building follows the Mogul pattern in its style 
with three arches on each side, five in front and two turrets rising 
out of its roof. Once flowers composed of precious stones were 
encrusted in its walls but these suffered from looting in the 18th 
century. Of the other two pavilions, one is of white marble and is 
supposed to have been decorated with gold leaf while the other is 
of red stone. In one part of the Khas Mahal, a staircase leads to 
the “airconditioned” quarters of the palace: cool underground 
rooms which were probably inhabited during scorching summer 
months. 

On the northeastern end of the courtyard of the Khas Mahal 
stands the Sheesh Mahal or Palace of Mirrors, built in 1637. This 
was the bath of the private palace and the dressing room of the 
harem. In its days of glory, small mirrors covered its ceiling and 
wails, catching the sunlight and turning it into dazzling brilliance 
inside the two rooms, with baths in each, once fed by marble chan- 
nels. Cleanliness was far more of a concern to the Moguls than to 
their contemporary builders of 17lh-ccntury castles and palaces in 
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Europe (where the fountains were only for show). 

A rectan^e in front of the Khas Mahal bears the rather mysteri- 
es name of Angun Bagh (Vineyard Garden, but no one has ever 
ound any trace of a vineyard). It was apparently a Mogul garden 
wth fountains and flowerbeds on a marble-paved platform divided 
f gardens are surrounded by 
apartments which may have been used by members of the 
emperor s harem. A marble cistern is to be found below the terrace 
leading to the platform. 

public and private buildings within 
he complex royal city of the Agra Fon. Also of interest are the 
two mam gates, the Amar Singh and Delhi Gates, a pavilion 
''‘® entrance, and the intriguing 
s fp*.f earved out ofahuge block of stone 

circumference which according to its 
of ii«*^ " connected with Jahangir. There are many vcnions 
Sc ordered it carved to celebrate 

wedftino ^n®r. but another maintains that it was Jahangir's 

wedding present to NurJehan in 1611. 

The Taj Mahal - Monument to Love 
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the second wife of Emperor Shahjahan, that artist among the 
Mogul builders. She married him in 1612 at the age of twenty-one 
and then she took on the names by which she was to be known to 
history: Mumtaz Mahal, the Exalted of the Palace, and 
Mumtazul-Zamani, the Distinguished of the Age. Tales are still 
told of her generosity and her wisdom both as a household manager 
and as an adviser to her imperial husband, but even these qualities 
were overshadowed by the love that bound her to Shahjahan. She 
bore him fourteen children and it was in childbirth that she died in 
1630 at Burhanpur where her husband was waging a battle cam- 
paign. 

When she died, Shahjahan was stricken. Chroniclers say that his 
hair turned gray within a few months and that he put aside his royal 
robes for simple white muslin clothes. A huge procession brought 
her body from Burhanpur, where it had been temporarily buried, to 
Agra six months after her death. Shahjahan vowed to build her a 
memorial surpassing anything the world had ever seen in beauty 
and, it must be admitted, in wild extravagance. He brought in 
skilled craftsmen from the farthest reaches of the known world: from 
Persia, from Turkey, from France, from Italy. And he also put a 
huge army of 20,000 laborers into action, building a whole new 
village (Taj Ganj, which still stands) to house them. The cost of 
reproducing the Taj today has been estimated at nearly 570,000,000 
but no one would dream of even trying. It would be like ordering a 
building from Tiffany’s or Cartier's. 

A Masterpiece in Marble 

The Taj Mahal lies on the banks of the Yamuna River where it can 
be seen, like some fantastic mirage, from the Agra Fort. It was 
built by a Persian, Ustad Isa, and he built well. Despite the reac- 
tions stirred by the Taj among certain visitors who accuse it of 
exaggeration or coldness (after all, it is a mausoleum), no one has 
ever been able to deny its perfect proportion. This huge mass of 
while marble resting on red sandstone is literally a jewel, fashioned 
over seventeen years. 

For that matter, the Taj Mahal is revealed with the suddenness 
of a jewel-box being opened before your eyes. It can only be 
glimpsed from its tall main gate inscribed with verses of the Koran 
(the entire Koran is said to be reproduced on its walls). The gate 
leads you inside a walled garden - and then the magic spell is cast. 
A rectangular pool with dark cypresses rising on its sides catches 
the shimmering image of the tomb built for Mumtaz Mahal. 

In the Agra Fort, virile red sandstone and elegant white marble 
mainly symbolize different periods of Mogul architecture in a 
happy juxtaposition wrought by time. But here, they have been 
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brou^t together with startling effect. The Taj Mahal is built on 
two bases, one of sandstone and. above it, a marble platform 
measunng 313 feet square and worked into a black and white 
chessboyd design. A slender marble minaret stands on each 
corner of the platform and these towers blend so well into the gen- 
era composition that you are scarcely able to believe that they are 
130 feet tall. 

Now you have reached the mausoleum itself. Here, the easy 
curves of pointed Mogul arches on the fagade seem to be a prelude 
'r *** sternly square comers 

o the building The entrance to the tomb is an archway soaring 
more than 90 feet high and inscnbed with more verses from the 
Koran. Mogul inlay work used so lavishly throughout the Taj is 
well in evidence on this fitting entrance. But your eye, after roam- 
ing over this detail, is confronted by another dimension once you 
are inside. It is irresistibly drawn upward to the easy curve of the 
p’eat dome of the Taj Mahal, a marble sky nearly 60 feet in diame- 
ns'ng.SO feet over the roof of the building. This subtly 
buigir^ dome is perhaps the most marked of Mogul contributions 
to architecture m India. 

The Royal Tombs 

lie >lie lombj of Moralaz Mahal and 
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tez Mahal. God is everlasting, God is sufficient. He knoweth what 
is concealed and what is manifest. He is merciful and compassion- 
ate. Nearer unto him are those who say: Our Lord is God”. And 
the epitaph of the builder of the Taj Mahal reads; ‘‘The illustrious 
sepulcher of His Exalted Majesty Shahjahan, the Valiant King, 
whose dwelling is in the starry Heaven. He traveled from this 
transient world to the World of Eternity on the twenty-eighth night 
of the month of Rajab in the year of 1076 of the Hegira.” (Febru- 
ary 1, 1666.) 

Inlay Work and Marble Screens 

The inlay work of the Taj Mahal reached a climax with the tomb 
of Mumtaz Mahal in which designs were executed in jasper, agate, 
lapis lazuli, cornelian and bloodstone. They were done so skill- 
fully, too, that neither your sense of touch nor even a magnifying 
glass can detect breaks between two stones. One flower, for exam- 
ple, contains sixty different inlays even though it measures only an 
inch square. There is less unanimity over the tomb of Shahjahan 
which dwarfs that of Mumtaz Mahal and has been called pompous 
and out of proportion. But it may be only fitting that he should lie 
for eternity next to his beloved . . . and the romantically-inclined 
give Aurangzeb credit for bringing the two together. 

There is more than just the tombs of these royal lovers under the 
dome of the Taj Mahal. In each corner of the mausoleum, small 
domes rise over round chambers about 30 feet in diameter. Light 
from these rooms filters into the chamber through marble screens. 
Actually, the play of light within the Taj Mahal is as fascinating as 
the light effects you probably had already seen on its exterior. Pre- 
cious stones inlaid into the tombs, into the screens surrounding 
them and into the very walls glow against the background of white 
marble. 

So fantastic is the decoration of the Taj that it went beyond the 
imagination. Raiders had a crack at the mausoleum in 1764 and 
managed to stagger off with two silver doors that once served as an 
entrance. Pillagers have also made away with the gold sheets that 
formerly lined the burial vault below the tombs. But they never got 
around to plucking out the pietra dura inlay work - probably 
because they couldn’t believe that it was real. 

Once outside the mausoleum, you will be able to appreciate the 
final touch placed on the Taj Majal, a pair of red sandstone 
mosques, one on each end. They are of a far plainer stamp than the 
central building, but they serve to frame it when the Taj is seen 
from the river. 

The visitor always leaves the Taj Mahal with a sensation of 
unbelief. Somehow, this material wealth of marble and precious 
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glazed tiles used tn apparently comes from the 

Ke iiTnis.^^ l^^ried AfzaJ Khan, the 

wife. Not far from ® Persian poet as well, and his 

Garden of Leisurel^'desiTwd h (originally Arambagh, 
one version of its orimn the Mogul Babur, according to 

was removed to KabiS " 

first Mogul garden. Rambagh is supposed to be India s 

congregiiOTarSquctfA^biriU^ 

ter. Jahanara. However it ** L" Shahjahan’s daugh- 

mosque. ’ neariy as noteworthy as the Delhi 


Fatehpur Sikri, the Ghost City 
The average traveler on a (ri.. 
his camera case after visitin* 

beeline for Gwalior He is mav* * Mahal and then make a 
Twenty-four miles west 

‘ Agra by road or rail lies an imperial 
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™“ Elzabnhan Englishman came le 
f Fiip'rar Akbar, Iheir eyes 

histh heads. They found a city exceeding London 

mh,”J eK" '” .8™*!“^ And they lost count of the 

V a '^'hPaels, the silks and the clothes spread before their 
eyes. Today, Fatehpur Sikn is deserted and left in solitude to 
We 1 .'“ f " has changed but little 

s “ ”” M°e“l Empire. It Is a 

soipnHs^l y a City and. to tcl! the truth, its entire history 

sounds iike a fairy tale. 

dcdded'^^ Akbar. desperate because' he had no heir. 

liSm , n n holy man. Shaikh Salim Chisti, isho 

eilirirm b " T' Shaikh blessed Akbar and. in torn, the 

fhe^m V blessed with a son. whom he named Salim in honor of 

ful AkK "ho later look the throne as Jahangir. The grate- 
ful Akbar decided to move his eapiial to the village In 1569. he 


one^hfwide'*bi ffu - ^ hbout two miles long and 

merelv problem lo Ihe Mogul emperor who 

Sty AnS S ,°he t" % "‘‘S' ”1'" “ f“"> fbf hi* 

and creaieH on waved his hand once more 

formed one side^f ?h!i '"Msuring 20 miles around. The lake 
awesome waiu ‘**'’®* wf’frs were protected by 

JS circumference of the 

saSe soTc ah^fil ^gra Fort, you find the 

delightful nnVflfA " of buildings with Impressive public halls and 
S uni V roofs. But there is 

Tn Ted SsToie architecture of Falehpur Sikri: it is an epic poem 


Mementos of Mogul Power 

imSfl's’^eTn'T'a^rdTli" 

gateway, Buland Darwaza, can ^ 'X® i ” '''^‘.‘’7 

This triumphant portal sums nn Me!! i over the capital. 

Akbar after he conquered Gu^Sra/T’ *' 
wnh its purpose: it looms 134 h/l ^'"’'"sions are in keeping 
mg another 34 feet. ® base of steps climb- 

not as sopWstiMtcd^'thrja^M**®!? 'Worshipers. While 
symmetry and in the geomcIriLi excels in its 

The counj-ard of the m«que^LL’?*J'^”’ens covering its interior, 
doxically. is the most living Dan^.'^T “• ™“soIcum which, para- 
marble lace, lies the tomb of Shaith c 5!*^- ^cre. behind walls of 
rate canopy inlaid with mother..«r_I^ . '2’ ^'st' under an clabo- 
■pearl. Every year, thousands of 
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chfldless women (both Hindu and Moslem) come to pray at the 
tomb of this Mohammedan saint for the same blessing he conferred 
upon an emperor four centuries ago. . 

The other main public building of Fatehpur Sita . .. 

the gates of the capital. This is the Diwan-i-Am, the Hall of Public 
Audience, more than 350 feet long. It consists f 
rounding a courtyard which contains the Hall of Judgement. There, 
Akbar sa? on his throne flanked by marble screens and handed 
down his decisions as the chief justice of his *“bjec^;^In a Igter 
vein, he played chess \vith slave girls as living pieces on the Pach 

chisi courtyard behind the Diwan-i-Am. Fatehnur Sikri 

The Hall of Private Audience or Diwan-i-Khas at Fatehpur amn 

rounding galleries. The purpose of ^ emperor to receive 

but it apparently was intended to enable the emperor 

visitors without mingling with them. cnmmer house in 

Though small inslze and not "“h ™or= ton ««h^^ 

appearance fit is open and co important cog in 

Astrologer’s Seat near the D.wan-.-^as '"“^^so interested in 
the Mogul empire. subiects that he con- 

the trust placed in astrologer’s functions was to 

suited an astrologer daily. One of th g ^ 

determine what color the emperor 

(Akbar’s favonte 3 stor^to it the Ankh Michauli 

Nearby is another budding w.J a story to to 

fits name means b'lndman s u harem). Fan- 

have enjoyed this P^tsti^^^ b pf stone monsters who, 

tasy and whimsy prevail m 1 fnchten thieves away from the 

perhaps, may have been '"tended to f ght hollowed 

cro\vn jewels believed to have been Kept in 

out of its walls. in Jodh Bai's Palace, built for 

A feminine touch is to be found architecture here met 

Akbar’s Hindu wife. /"^siS the r^oms is Hindu while 

once more; the scf’PttJt® ^ d quarters and 

Mogul domes loom o%er the top P One amusing 

bathrooms 'vere located around a la^c ntc^^ 

feature of this building is an "PPe^s -Pjjacc of the 

red sandstone screens. This r vantage point to enable ladies 

Winds” and it may have been a cooUantag po 

of the court to see without being seen. 

Another vantage point at Fate p 
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1 °^ I'u® a"*! snia'Ier than its pre- 

RiirtHh . » 1^** '^^yy this Strange building which resembles a 

dnm,H fnl ’’ '■ “‘’S'i "“f ^ columns 10 its 

adflit n 1 ^ ^opponed by only four columns. It probably was an 
Atm " "" '■"■’"“c “‘I his harem. 

PahoT^r ““ fhom under its eaves, Biibars 

nsmUier lit “cellenl view as wcU It is named after Akbat's 
radv th “"■'‘’“Sh he IS nol believed to have lived there. Appir- 
Akbar's ivi 'e"'^'"'^'' '”2. was used by another cl 

Akbar had a genius for scattering his pajacc into individual build- 
mfm ■ u”' »f 'ho tnost genial of all is a ene- 

SSlen^Ls , 'he Turkish Sultana's House, filled wilh 

are f “‘''"‘■■ss. Scenes of the jungle and its ani- 
S?s thiJ '" '■"“Sns of the Persian school. While tradifion 
Sed It r '''‘‘“'■s firet wife, a Turk, he probably 

Hindu nriein ^ 0 pnvatc study. More paintings, this time of 
Marvam's?! ’ ^ fout-toom building known as 

tf<li™„ ”, S,“ fhoi" ntinialure, and the 

rofk'LlThl nSrer'.b' “ " »P'h"8 

1584 onlv fniin^^ ^ capital has a fairy-tale ending as well. In 
his canital r?„. moving into it, Akbar ajiandoned 

kav"f became "‘fr.'io" inninlhins that he had to 

fer the other- ih* « supply failed. But you will probably pre- 

»ulS .°el,7unStffi^^ •>’ "" '“T “> 

Gwalior Port 


grasp the rnraidno'^ofTiT' S'kri to Agra, you will probably 

high, lining the rLd conical piles, about twenty feet 

But now, AgiTonlv I ' '’'■"''T'™ 

Seventy-lwo miles awa^V Sr ol'l"’- '’“uc “P soolb. 

and a new chanter I'n inHis.,, k- . y°^ ^^cach Gwalior 

a ™nor wajSrre near the Tnff.S,' '^h' 

Gwalior is praciicallv svnnn«™L.”* ® 
est in India (it is mentioned *** 

story of its founding is fold ‘"wription dated AD 525). The 
local leader sufTerinc with 1**®®“"* I'g^d of Suraj Sena, a 
Gwalipa. on the rockv hni ^ Hindu saint, 

offered him water from a htM.i..f we fort now stands. Gwalipa 
Gwalipa then directed him to bfi.-irf*^’? 

tion of the name Gwalior) and f« *P°* I**’® deriva- 
his dynasty to survive. So Sum, i^- ? name of Pal if he wanted 
J Pal s family flourished until one 
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cynic refused to obey the tradition and, naturally, was deposed. 

The grandeur of Gwalior dates back to another dynasty, the 
Tomars, who established their rule in the 14th century. It w^ a 
Tomar king, Man Singh (1486-1516) who built the Man Mand.r a 
six-towered palace which forms the eastern wall of the Fort and 
one of the sights of India. Three hundred feet long and eighty feet 
deep, it is decorated with perforated screens, mosaics, 

designs and moldings in Hindu profusion i’ Tthe F^rt’ 

ground floors were burrowed into the 300-foot-hig _ and 

serving as airconditioned summer quarters for p ^ 

dungeons for the prisoners of the Moguls who later took the Fort 
under Akbar from Man Singh’s grandson. 

Captured by the Marathas in 1784, Gwalior ^ 

of fierce fighting again in 1857 when Rev Jt S 

Indians who rose against the Bntish ‘"'^e Sepoy Revok, the 
beginning of India’s struggle for independency They mad^J r 

last stand here under Tantia Topi and a ' The 

hmi Bai of Jhansi, whom we wiU meet just a few miles away. 

Rani’s cenotaph can be seen in nalace of stone 

Man Singh also built the Gujan Mahal, a P" 

- now the home of on areheoloeieol 

and he built it for love. The kme met a Guj» ™“?“- ^J^Sj/ani. 

fh? ” 

aqueduct linking it to the Rai. namre of a pilgrim- 

Visitingthe Gwalior Fort is ."6 *he na (a 

age, if only because of the ^°dsome c im 

road once used by elephants bean 6 ^ m'osaue on the site of 

cars). Fittingly enoi^h, the ^^j^^hui Mandir temple housing a 
the shrine of Saint Gwalipa, Cjiat of gigantic Jain sculp- 

four-armed idol of Vishnu; and fi ^ image of the first 

tures carved out of rock ^ad^j . a foot measuring nine 

Jain pontiff. Adinath, is 57 feet higti %'un 

feet. It was executed in 1440. ,„mnles known as Sas Bahu 

Vishnu also reigns in 1 temples). Another temple, 

(the mother-in-law and daughter-i - PQj.t ^vjth its 100- 

the Teli-ka-Mandir, is the highes u architecture from 

foot tower. It’s an interesting blen Indo-Aryan decoration on 
south India, typified by this sP>re. perhaps the oldest 

its walls. Finally, there is the ...ujch Suraj Sena drank. 
Gwalior shrine for it is the P°" of Muhammad Ghaus. 

Outside the fort, Gwalior off . , and the tomb of Tanscn, 

a Moslem saint worshiped by the ^ ' venerated by musi- 
one of Akbar’s court musicians. %shich is 
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“ r" ‘'™” '■* “ ■•■"Odern” ci.y tail. i. 

ril I- V Worth seeing .here are t.o 

bSS'-th'^jayiSr" 


Joan Of Arc of tndia 

PO^r^ end or your ,rip from Delhi or the starting- 

off until rpr.-nti.,. excursions. One was really way 

row road to Rh ® narrow-gauge railway or nar- 

wl m^M gorges. 

DeoearhfhL!!^l®n* ^ tnangular trip south to Jhansi and perhaps 
& gSo? ‘he hills and then 

offers a hiiop i 7 rv, ** fony-six mjles south-east of GwaJiorand 

d“o Toreh, V ” t boil- by Bir Singh 

foSef ,?u7h.«, r? Bb” bis fort a. Jhaani, sixteen nnto 
career as the Joan of **’b* 'be Rani of Jhansi began her 

37h"ns rVani" Bbe was Ihe widow of .hfRajah 

succeed her hushan^*a"V^1.''’'tb " t Bajah) and she decided In 
1853 without a mat. t *?* ^”1* ^ bis tiny stale after he died in 

latac” ne w “b”"' 'bis time, the Briu’sh had p,«. 

died without iMvO^n ^ '^b'ns over princely stales whose njlers had 

still in h.r“ iSe, ' 'b'>' ^ 'b' 

Indian Mu^ny) ^7857"'r^ A* iT®/ Bevoll (also known as the 
Jhansi but the rL„/ a British general captured 

ride on horseback h« J'nes to safety after a wild 

leader but their trno reached K^pi and joined another rebel 

the iSrS an5 her ?o^^ ^lay 22. It was then that 

immediately besieged by the 

rode out aiinst S hoMfr, k'”'’--®" 

could wdcld her swmd wiih Llir i**"] 

saber Oike the Maid of Orlean^'h "'ounded by shot and 

British did not rccomize hert Ih “ a and the 

the old fort of Jhansi is now a 
Tlie fortress palace of ^cha ^ '"‘‘«P«'’dcnce. 

It was built by Bir Sineh r»- *c''cn miles south of Jhansi. 

ntler who was . close '^'h ""•ury, the poweriul 

Emperor Jahangir. The oalari. * SaJim, the future Mogul 

Betwa River. f-joccis on apleasanl wooded island in the 

Deogarh and ShtvpurJ 

Another and quire different stvfe«r. v 

yle of architecture is to be found at 
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Deogarh, sixty-six miles south of Jhansi and eight miles east of the 
famed Dasavatara temple, built 1 ,500 years ago and a classic of 
Gupta art with its tapering tower and its four portals standing 
majestically over stone steps. Otherwise, you mi^t prefer to sUck 
to the main road and head west from Jhansi to Shivpun thirty-two 
miles away, the one-time summer capital of the Maharajah ot 

Gwalior. Here, all the beauty is natural. , . , ^ foot 

Shivpuri is on a cool, wooded plateau at an altitude of 1,400 feet 
and on the edge of a national park where 4nvers are lively to meet 
tigers as pedestrians. Thirteen miles before Shivpun on the Jhansi 
road stands a ruined village, Surwaya, with “ * hictorv 

try. But Shivpuri is far better known for re axation ® 

In the park, outside town, a sflvery lake 'vith seven mi es of 
shoreline is inlaid in Mogul fashion against a gr , ^ 

wooded hills. On this lake, known as Sakhya Sagar or Chan p 

there is a boat club. . , . . , „„ „ ninre to 

All in all, we can recommend Shivpun highly Excursion we 
recover from a dose of sightseeing as poten ^ j a 

have outlined from Delhi. From Shivpun, a ? , straight 

toy-like railway leads to Gwalior, and then it 
line back to Delhi. 


PRACTICAL information FOR AGRA ^ . 

WHEN TO GO? The ‘ber‘to'M^rd[- The mom- 

winter, which runs from Nov 


winter, which runs from pTbut the dajs 

O? I ings and evenings are March to end of 

■'■'I''' W are warm and sunny (65 l,£,v^.een 90 and 105 de- 

May, it’s summer. Temperatures their sightseeing in the early 

grecs Fahrenheit and visitors are advise Mav/early June the rains come 
morning or late afternoon. Towards the Check whether you can 

and the monsoons last until the end o " . „[, jt is worth it. 

arrange your trip to the Taj to coincide with full moon 

A cm is bv early mom- 
HOW TO GO? Best jay to reach ^ 
ing flight from Delhi (45 ^ several buses a 

5=3^-^ Awa and Gwalior is only ^ r,, Agra « 

day serve this route. Tajis c ^ y ^ Varanasi (2 hrs.). 

iked by air to Jaipur (40 min.), Khajura 
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From Delhi. Bombay or Madras a number of aircondiiioned express Irains slop 
all suges of your sighisee.ng Indian inp By road: Agra is 123 miles from 
Delhi by good and scenic road (via Mathura) Conducted one-and Iwo-daybus 
un are orated by ITDC from Delhi The luxury aircondiiioned Tm Ex- 
press, wiih dining car, leaves New Delhi at 7 a m . amving m Agra at 10 15 
a ^ leaves Agra at 7 p m . amving in New Delhi at 10 p m 

Ihere are conducted coach toun operated by the U P Stale Transport Cor- 
(wraiion. which meet the Toj Express and return to the station the same day in 
for the tram back to Delhi Deluxe coach rates up to Rs. 20 excluding 
meals Aircondiiioned coach costs Rs 38. which includes guide and entrance 
fees Tours include Agra Fort and the Taj. plus Falehpur Sika 


Hw to Get to Town from Airport Good airline 
hotels Taxis are plentiful 


passenger coach service to 


reSTIVALS AND FOLK DANCING. Mathura and 
Owalior arc known for iheir local festivals. In March/ 
— ^ pF"’- Bnndaban. about six miles from Mathura, glil- 

through the siree« chanoB cany the image of Vishnu and his consort 
held at Gwalrnr 91 Sometime in April a eommemofalive ursii 

from all riv« inx., of that great musician Tansen. Artuts of repuw 

King Kansa hv e ‘^'t'f'omoraie the destruction of the demon 

Sefc i" October/November. 

Saober and Cwahor hnM? *^^*"'* fP****' *' '** 

January The Shivr,.,„ annual me/<r (fair) from 20lh December to mid- 
day thT ex-Maharaiah On thabina (remembrance) 

anLton7Aug«1,^ ^ i" procession to pay homage to hu 

most popula” ^pn^rree*'"* Naturally enough, the 

adolescence and early tMnhood^h "** ^ 

passionate love for Radha At KaiUsh^^g '“iT"? (milkmaids) and his 

September. Agra, autumn fair. Augusl- 


/i j^OQirt « ''nked by bus to atl 

Bh^ainur eic^^”"® bke Gwalior. Mathura. 

^ ^ Agra and ’FatehDuVs.lri *a n 
are covered by good daily bus tour. at>«ct(on$ m Agra 

best seen at Barasana, 20 miles from festival (Feb -March) u 

anumberofouilyingplacessuch ». n Mathura is connected by bus to 

Deeg(22 miles). A narrow •au**-,, ""‘^jban (6 mites). Bharaipur(2J miles), 
you are better off by lakinroM or .k'*“ Cwalwr w,ih Shivpun but 

6 one of i,„„efoos buses covering the 72 miles 
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distance at twice the speed. There are, of course, buses to Agra, Jhansi and 
Datia. Also ITDC cars, as usual. 


HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

AGRA. Accommodation in Agra is none too easy to find. The situation is 
being eased gradually by recent hotel development but be sure to book well in 
advance during the Dec.-Jan. high season. . j u 

Muphal Sheraton, superb modem hotel with ouUtanding design owned by 
ITC Group, offers 200 rooms, centrally airconditioned and with every service, 

good swimming pool. Recommended. u- u u. 

The Holiday Inn is within walking distance of the Taj ^ 

seen from most rooms. 84 rooms, airconditioned, restaurant, pool, health c , 

''’Z"itTc Ashok Hotel, Fatehabad Road offers “0 aircondi- 

tioned rooms, some overlooking the Taj. and reasonable facilities. This is the 

' M T,j R..d ,h= ... „« 

'Tii: S' Ol^yKL™. b., wl.b n,.d.,n b.,. pooh .I..- 

ditioned in summer. 50 rooms, some airconditioned. 

Jaiwal Hotel, 3 Taj Road. 18 rooms, moderate. 

If in difficulties, visitors might stay at 

House at the Ghana Bird Sanctuary near Bharatpar, ^h ^gra an^ 

Fatehpur Sikri can be easily reached by car. Simple accommodation back 

^ Tbiirisr Bungalow. 22 rooms, near "i',u‘°"rden and a few 

Inexpensive and popular. 

, FATEHPUR SIKRI. Archeological Rest Nol^hem'clrclc! MaU 

ervation (3 days ahead): Superintending Arc c 
Road. Agra. 

GWALIOR. I.T.C. Usha Kiran Palace J’"' 

some airconditioned. Gr/yri A/a/iflf.2'* roo'"S'^.^^^^ Collector, 

House, contact Commissioner, Gwaho . . write manager. 

Gwalior. Birla Guest House has 20 rooms rooms 

The M.P.T.D.C. Tourist Bungalow is central. 14 inexpensoe room.. 

SHIVPURI. Circuit House has 4 double suites with baths. Prior pcrmi 
Collector Shivpuri necessary. 
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SJKANDRA. Near Agra Arckeolopeat Bungalow 
^en surrounding Akbar*s maiuoleum Reservauon. 
dogisi. Nonhem Circle, Mall Road. Agra 


beautifully situated in 
Superintending Ardie- 


a SHOPPING. Agra u famous for its special kind of marble 
) mlay work caecvtcd on trinket and cigarette boaes and 
other souvenirs, rcminiscenl of what you have seen at the 
Iimad-ud-Daula's mausoleum. In the bazaar area 
^ran sec craftsmen chiseling away at small pieces of marble or semi-preaoui 
. . outstanding local crafts is colored em- 

r>rppv^’«r''”c^ u°"* thread and often including semi- 

as ih* ru"” pteees are ideal for summer handbags and evening bags. 
«rlw “ ^ famous for in 

“ **'* Pradfih Cortrnment llandicrafu 
Tai Mahal ifvni ” j ^****^*' oppostic Circuit Mousc, nesf (be 

pffiii bargaining you try .he shops at Sadar Baar. 


A A fS «TEWUR, TI,, a,, boill in lit 

i~ir ,, on a rock eminence and enclosed by three 

UARAait i iQ) y ^Is. fon^ a rectangle, the fourth side being 
occupied a central pwitim and preserved royal eiirices 

them; the rest of the soacc u-> *^*,*”*”’ buildings were scattered around 
vanished. Entering the royal div bv‘Na.Z.*’J w*'*® 

mans used to pUy at state funM' lOiana. a gateway where musi- 

known as the Mint - and the upon the ruined stables - 

DiwaiH-Am or the Hall of Pnhi,,- wing it. The road now leads to 

Akbar dispensed justice from the eW.. courtyard where 

nobles stood in attendance. **aied seat of the Judgement Hall while 
To the west is the large PachrS,- • 

stones, where the Emperor plaved^.-k*”'*^"'^ black and white 

tte soiih the Rumi (Turkish) Suha« *** *’*''' figunnes. To 

invde and outside. (The Emnerr.r'e * ™*r”ber. exquisitely carved bdh 
KhKobgah. Akbar-i slcepinVmart^* V’ * Turkish princess.) The 
inscriptions. To the north of murals and Persian 

^We-storied Diwan-i-Khas ooi«^. '~”yard rises the apparently 
Private Audience in Agra's or rvi^T *«s impressive than the HaDs of 

One, .ta. .«t™„ 
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most is the loftiness of the one-storied hall, divided at about half its height 
by a gallery. In the center stands a huge, geometrically car\'ed column of 
red sandstone with a capital bedecked with flowerlike tiers. On top of it. 
surrounded by a balustrade, was the Emperor’s seat when holding a durbar 
(reception) of nobles or foreign envoys. Close by are two buildings of inter- 
est: Astrologer’s Seat, the abode of Akbar s favorite Hindu Yogi, and 
Ankh Michauli (Blind Man’s Buff) where the emperor played hide-and- 
seek vvith the beauties of his harem. . . 1 

The curious, Buddhist-type building to the west is Ranch M^al, the 
Five-Storied Palace. Its ground floor has 84 columns, the first floor 56; 
each successive story contracts until the topmost has onl> 4 ca^e co 
umns crowned by a dome. South of the Ranch Mahal is the house of 
Maryam, the Rajput mother of Emperor Jahangir. Remains of Hmdu carv- 
ings and Mogul paintings decorate it. Jodh Bai’s palace is a synthesis of 
two architectural patterns and the biggest ’’apartment house in the roy^ 
precincts. It shows carvings and architectural details (becomes, mch vays) 
of a pronounced Hindu style while the shapely dome urre p 
Mogul touch. View this building from the courtyard: two 
eaves cast large shadows over the frontage, ensunng coolness against th 

merciless sun in summer. , , n.i^irtprc 

A fine view can be had from Birbal s palace 
Caravanserai, etc.). A little top-heavy, it has some e 
South of it, the horse and camel stables are almost '"‘1 ’ and 

que, Jami Masjid - of excellent symmetry - has m - Fatehour Sikri. 
not horizontal beams or vaults like all other struc nortico ends in 

Surrounded by a crenellated rectangular wall. P -antral one 

arcaded wings on both sides. Of the three squa , intricate 

crowns the lofty prayer hall. The entire intenor is d 

‘"'•’ThTtblest portal in India”, the Buland Darwaza (High Gate), is 

ovenvhelming and requires no comment. c,„ 3 ri Piccott - the 

In Fatehpur Sikri - to quote Briush 
visitor meets across the centuries an outst^ding p .. caused to 
and dominating character has been impressed on the buildings he caused 

be built. 


SIGHTSEEING IN GWALIOR. Fort SratuM;^TeH-L- 

the town. Taxis and Jeeps can go to top o Gujari Mahal and 

Mandir, Sas-Bahu Temples: Man Mandir: Suraj Kund. Uujan 

Museum (closed Mondays). rcnuired from Military Sec- 

Palace Group: Jai Vilas Palace purbar Hall; Shccsh 

retary of H.H. the Maharajah of . _ Cabinet Hall and 

Mahal and the Dining Hall are magnificen . , ‘ . and a zoo. 

Dussehra Room with murals. There is a so Ghaus’ Tomb of Mian 

Other places of interest: Mausoleum f Raff, of Jhansi 

Tansen. ^hatris (funeral pavilions) of Sand, a Dvnasty. K 

Memorial; Art Gallery'. 
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^&cunlon* around Gwaltor: Tigra Dam (t I known for its 

mSSS SH'VPUBI. y,l„, I, ft, te 

” ™ ft, J' «I<"”U8= of lift hyct a t, 

""" 8 Pl*“ * 

turesin Shivnnn . the majn buildings. Like other sinic- 

uniformity ^ which gives the city a picturesqut 

SaSUplSM”? <3arden. the Chhatris of Maharani 

ful bndces'^anrf h ^*^**®'' *^*0 S^^ndia are approached by gra» 

MaSr.ffV^.*'*^ ■» offered daily to the statue rfthr 

follow^i U„ “g wnt"’' 

the «>«t*i?tk**t!****®i^* Interest around Shlvpun.funvayj, 13 miles to 
a ruined for* ^ '•'oodlands: a monastery, three Hindu temples. 

(26 miles), once a seat ofi 
reS^'SS'fr!^ Mahar^ah of Jaipuri, closdy 
Moslem hisirtru ^ important role in the medieval aid 

medan mien Xe » **‘*™“ly under Rajput and hfoham- 
pillar with an inseri f Mahal (palace), mosques and Jait Khamba 

riv«,?i„Vand «' confluence of the 

PaSavati oneS^*";,'’^ »i" of «f>e anrieni city of 

and 4ih cmtunes^-nie Ifte h in the Jrd 

the 8th century, ExcavaioM h^e" '‘«h swlptures ranpng from the l«to 
brick temple. Naocoins'^?^^ .! 'r****‘* * platform of an anaeat 
the Oupu period are sculpture daung frem 

pa period are preserved m the ArcbeolopcaJ Museum at Gwalior. 


'i'chtohgical Museum at Mathura 

rf fh *m<**^***^*")hasaline coUectionof antiquities 

*'"’8*' Kushan. Gupta and medieval 

- e beautiful sc^mr„ i"?" (300 BC to AD 1.000). There 

region. For a glimpse of the *'hool which flourished in the 

cotnprehemive collection in nWi ” Kushan penod, this is the most 
hv should not 1^ missed. ToutisU going 


tail Iow«d. ,1,;;""™"" ?' G-aliori,|„ ft. Giim Mahd, . pai«« 


bwit towards the end of the Hih ‘be Gujari Mahal, a palace 

Gwalior, for his queen who was a Man Singh, the Tomar ruler rf 

lures, inscripu'ons. metal imase* collections comprise sculp- 

incki<£ng those recovered at o,’- fbjecis and architectural pieces 
Ujain. It has also collections ofe *ites of Besnagar, Pawaya and 

frescos from the Bagh caves ^ P»intings, among them copies of 
tw chapter on Central India). 


PHOTOGRAPwy tv-t • ., 

Fatehpur Sikn’> .1^ Mahal’s dreamy whiteness, 
D'oud Rainrt *and5tone palaces and Gwalior's 


proud Rajpirt palaces and Gwalior s 

mg subjects among India’s most invii- 

movie cameras of 16 and 35 mm ^ “'ere are a few restrictions: 

b« used inside the monuments 
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(8 mm cameras without tripods may be used). Permission to shoot with 16 
or 35 mm movie cameras can be obtained from the Director General, Archeol- 
ogy Survey of India, New Delhi. 



USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information and 
Guide Sendee: Government of India Tourist Ofiice, 
191 The Mall, Agra: Uttar Pradesh Government Tour- 
ist Bureau, M. Gandhi Road, Agra; U.P. Government 


Tourist Bureau, Fatehabad Road; Mathura District Information and Publicity 


Office, Moti Mahal, Gwalior; I.T.D.C., tours and transport office, Mumtaz 
Hotel. 



rambling in RAJASTHAN 

Shrine of Chivalry 


Rajputana. R^asthan (s now an administra- 
lanH previously existing princely States. It is a 

lakes an™iillngl? '"‘erspersed with fertile tracts, enchanting 

^jasthan is a country that is still livingin 
offers Te ^ ‘he last few years. It thus 

ancient linLee'^ it i« .hi !!*' Home of the Rajputs of 

prowess Its veru nn ‘egendary land of chivalry and knightly 
fort S^den andlSTh"'“"’ “Abode of King^’. Palace and 
stige and d«ds of d^'ngjS”^ ?"'> P™."'' S'; 

race are ^^eldeH to th* ‘he best martial qualities of a 

ture. Rajasthan has a siiS'ri*’ courtesy and c^- 

embattled walls of its cities aIihS. lu'*”'* “f®" 

ory. comprising the Great'lndS^S.?!.'^"'"? 
lated. the eastern portion h, ^P^^rsely popu- 

Here. more than in any decorative people, 

the West will witness ‘he traveler from 

pure splendor of the Orient. Nowhere 
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will he see people more intrinsically Indian and more true to their 
traditions than the Rajputs. 

The Rajputs are great horsemen - the Princes, polo players of 
no mean caliber. This is also the land of the tiger - and, besides big 
game, there is every kind of sport available. The second largest 
State in India, Rajasthan offers a vast variety of scenery. The 
Aravalli mountain range divides the territory into two regons, 
northwestern and southeastern. Eight out of ten of the inhabitants 
live in villages. They are made up of a jumble of races, of which 
the Bhils and the Minas are the oldest inhabitants. Conquered later 
by the Rajputs, the region became known as Rajputana. 

A warlike race, they claim descent from the regal heroes of those 
two great epic poems of India, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Throughout the many stnig^es against invaders 
their feats of valor, sense of honor, and pride in their tradition were 
outstanding. When faced by overwhelming odds, they made the 
supreme sacrifice: clothed in the saffron robes of immolation, they 
went out to battle and died to a man, while the women threw them- 
selves into the flaming pyres in order to avoid the indi^ities o 
capture. The saga of the Rajputs has few parallels in world history. 

Color and gaiety abound everywhere. Their picturesque cos- 
tumes reflect the joy by which the people of Rajasthan see ' o 
enliven their existence. The distinctive male headgear is a pin or 
yellow beaked turban, known as the pagri. The costume ^ 
consists of a full skirt and a half-sleeved bodice, surmounted by a 
mantle of about two and half yards in length. Added to which they 
are covered with traditional jewelry literally from hea • 

Neither has art failed to meet wth recognition. Rajasthan pa ti- 
ters of the 17th and 18th century adroitly used bnUiant colors 
tempera effect. The miniatures of their womenfo 
Indian ideal of feminine beauty: large lotus eyes. 
firm breasts and a slender figure. Among e 
achievements the palace of Amber takes pnde of p a • ‘ 

described as "the sleeping beauty of Rajasthan . 
ranks the castellated palace on the lake at Udaipu . ’ 

State may be taken as the finest example in India of Hindu m 

ners and fashions, color and pageantr>'. ficure 

At the opening of the 7th century there rose ^ ^yf 
called Harsha, who made himself rnaster onhe ' Raiasthan. 
India with the exception of the ^^rritory which is > subjugate 
Here the early Rajjut tribes resisted all b'S f 
them. Several states took shape during the 8 During the 

ruled over by chiefs belonging to various Raj pu • 

whole period between Harsha s death fin the year an^J’ 
Moslem conquest of Hindustan (at the close of the 12th centurj 
these chieftains reigned supreme in Rajputana. 
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Then followed the Mogul dynasty. Long and virtually incessanl 
was the conflict between the Hindu Rajput rulers and the Moslem 
Imperial Government set up in Delhi. Valiant was the resistance 
mmntained, against overwhelming odds, by the feudal lords and 
princes of Rajasthan In the 17lh century Akbar’s strategy was to 
bnng all India under his rule in such a way that all the component 
races - native and foreign, Hindu and Moslem - might be brought 
to work together for the common good. One of his ‘‘ruses" was 
that of imperial marnages with Rajput princesses. (The Emperor 
Jahangir was the son of a pnncess of Jaipur.) Several of Akbar's 
most trusted generals were Rajputs who had fought against him 
previously Some of these, such as Man Singh rose even to be 
governors of great imperial provinces. 


Exploring Rajasthan 

Capital of the new State of Rajasthan and said to be the best 
planned aty in India, Jaipur is built of the local rosc*pink colored 
stone and is described in historical wrliings as Ihe "tone of the 
autumn sunset ’. It takes its name from the famous Mahar^ah Jai 
Z"® and founded the city in 1727. A great 

suonomer, he also built a quaint observatory equipped with 
nstrumen s of his own design and of remarkable size; among these 
Ih J high which, for 

sheer ^curacy, is diflicult to beat even today 
mfS so“'h - by rugged hills sur- 

aKoI '"Closed in battlemented walls. 

meS atmosphere is 

of the Mi tlHIe a'" fortifications which diffuse the spirit 

of hav^i f *• »hat it gives the impression 

founder contempora^ town-planncr. Its 

Su Id« prince, soldier, astronomer 

fal at nf Amber, the former Rajput capi- 

sur=™“dlh"c'c^?;„,o,' ‘‘'”■*”"8 »f his own obscrvalory, ht 
ail of which Mill bear^ 

of Newton of the East - elLn'lLyi'"""';.™'"*- "“.0 ’O'* 

prowess of a great soldier SnS ''' 

aged to live on excellenf’ , his armies m Ihe field. He man* 

greatly appreciated hiLolfflSuriues'^T 

At this moment the Mogul 

lion. With the milder rule from DeWiT’ approaching tts d.ssolu- 
om ueihi It no longer became neces* 
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5 ary for the Rajputs to bury themselves in mountain fortresses. 
They could now come down to the fertile plains with impunity. So 
it was not long after Jai Singh came to the throne that he realized 
the need of shifting the capital from Amber, the ancient rock- 
bound stronghold of his ancestors, down to the new site in the 
adjoining valley. The foundations of Jaipur were laid in 1727. 
Rectangular in character, the city is divided into blocks, its main 
streets are more than 110 feet wide. It is surrounded by a crenel- 
lated wall, pierced by eight gateways. Pink and orange are the 
dominant colors and at sunset the effect is magical. Country-people 
clad in their traditional dress come in from the neighboring villages 
and the scene vibrates once more to the mysterious atmosphere of 


the “Arabian Nights”. 

The Hawa Mahal - Palace of the Winds - is the landmark ot 
Jaipur. It stands in one of the main streets, a curious building, 
elaborate and fanciful, yet at the same time controlled by the best 
of Oriental taste. Put together in pink sandstone, its delicate 
honeycomb design glows in the evening light like some fantastic 
nuptial cake. It is five stories high, composed of seim-octagonal 
overhanging windows, each with its perforated screen. The roo ing 
is curvilinear, with domes and finials, adding to the genera e ec 


of lightness and delicacy. 

In the center of Jaipur stands the City Palace - now a 
containing rare manuscripts, fine specimens of Rajput an ^ 
paintings and an armory. Much is fairly modern as, for instance, 
the Mubarak Mahal, buQt by the Maharajah of 
Like many of the new buildings in India, it has lost "on 
exuberance of line so typical of Oriental architecture. . 

the Palace (or rather palaces) are the Jai Niwas gar , 

offer fairylike prospects of splashing fountain an . l 

water. There is a legend that the Rajah Jagat Singh, OPP 
the heat of the Palace, was wont to escape into some s J 
of this delectable pleasance, from whence he wou ex 
lets ciotix with the zenana (harem) - borne dutifully hound 

in the mouth of his favorite dog. A monunient to ' ^ 

stands in the garden today as a witness to , • overfed 

ously performed. The artificial lakes and tnnks n 
crocodiles and, for this reason they are , jaiour is to 

Another somewhat eccentric feature of the P , , • ^ yhis is 
be seen in the interior. Ramps take often the plac • ^ 

said to be due to the late Maharajah who was i neap ’ jo 

of mounting steps and he had thus to be pushe “P .jooi- vch- 
his rickshaw. He was also something °f “ of these ancient 

ides and possessed over fifty State coaches. Some “f the^J=^ 
chariots were camel-drawn, and the Maharan. had one maoe 


seat twelve inside. 
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At Gaitor, to the north of the city, are the cenotaphs of the rul- 
ers of Jaifair: graceful pillared chhatns of white marble decorated 
with fine carvings. Those of the queens are at a certain distance on 
the road from Jaipur to Amber (7 miles away). Once the capital of 
the State it is little more than a deserted palace, surrounded by 
majestic ramparts. Built in the I7lh century, the Mogul influence is 
strongly marked. The Palace nses on the slopes of a steep hOI 
skirting a lake. It still retains an aura of great beauty, glowing with 
bnght and vanegated colors. Its principal hall, known as the Hall 
of Victory, presents a galaxy of decorative art - panels of alabaster 
with fine inlay work of the tendercsi hues, together with every 
other kind of workmanship for which Jaipur is noted. Typical of 
the Mogul period, its rooms arc for the most part small and 
intimate. It also possesses the world’s best Chamber of Mirrors. 
Immediately behind the Palace is the new Temple of Kali where 
the visitor may witness the religious service. TTiis temple is fre- 
gently visited by the Maharajah - and it presents a curiously 
D *** ultra*modern aristocrat driving up in his 

Rolls-Royce deluxe to pay his devotion to the Goddess. 

centunes the capital of R^aslhan - before Jai Singh 
~ the nucleus of Rajput history, 

became the reigning family, forming a 
emperor. The entente 
later by the Emperor Akbar who look a princess 
Mver V *!.'* The Great Moguls, who were 

the HiSif o • "’"ch by this statesmanUke alliance with 

licM f’ thereby for four generations the ser- 

medicvat In,!' eommaudcrs and the most astute diplomats of 

mat mnd i 'S’""'":' a> 'ka court of Akbar. Hii 

throuBhout the M - succession of brilliant campaigns 

Sed7or the Fm EqoaJly illustrious iu diplomacy, be 

ErS™,s’’rf fte " ‘k” >kc l7lk<eutory 

its towers aud dome, reeSfS®"' kigh above the lake 

Tales. The aonro^rh .k scene out of Andersen s Fairy 

throu^ a vaJt?rcheVgaS wfi*B 

royal apartments abo™ lights of steps lead up to Ike 

slopes of which the paiacf SriaM' "w!!" 1' 

ancient fortress keeps mard li Ic"'*’ f' 

are stdl supposed iJhiS Ihe'lJJiu”? ^".‘‘.“"’ker and its vaults 
Visitors make the ascent , 

•ne hort, pompously enough, on 
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board gaily caparisoned elephants. As often as not their majestic 
passage will be accompanied by musicians playing the latest hit- 
tunes from Indian films. It is due to this archaic means of transpor- 
tation that the Palace gateways are built so high. 


Alwar, Deeg and Bharatpur 

Continuing on our northeasterly route, the next place of interest 
is Alwar. As is usual in Rajasthan, the town is dominated 1^ its 
medieval fort that crowns imposingly a sharp conical rock. Once 
the capital of the princely State of the same name, Alwar conmins 
a palace separated from the hill by the Sagar tank. A portion o t e 
building has been turned into a museum devoted 
cripts and paintings. Of the former there are over 7,000, t 
notable being an illuminated copy of the Koran in Arabic wi 
sian translation in red lettering. The picture gallei^ contains a rare 
collection of Mogul and Rajasthani paintings There is. also an 
armory containing the personal weapons of Akbar, Jahangir, 
jahan and Aurangzeb, with hilts of gold studded with jewe s. 

Examples of the Alwar School of painting can be seen at th 
Gunijankhana, the feudal academy of arts. Unlike e mo 
ventional Rajput paintings, here the pictures -r-ug 

veil the beauty of limbs and sensuousness o„~,r (a oic- 

marble mausoleum of Bakhtawar Singh, south of in^.iciamic 
turesque water tank), is one of the finest examp es oublic 

architecture. Another spot to visit is the " P'f 

park on the outskirts of town and its renowned Sumrner House_^^ 
At a few minutes’ run lies Siliserh, a lake cov ^ 

miles, adorned with chliatris pjJpc which 

dense forest. There is also a dream palace at the water-edge. «hicn 

has been thrown open to visitors. ot neec 

Continuing our route due east from Alwar we amve at Dee^. 

renowned for its massive fort and palaces, su carved col- 

ously laid-out gardens, tanks and ' „^f,'l'4irsense 

umns, cornices and eaves are arranged wi Thev have about 

balance; kiosks are scattered about sent mels They 

them an air of mystery and romance. The Orig^ 

Gopal Bhavan, contains that eccentric plaything 

inally the property of the Nawabs of O ’ cjneh Amonc the 

„?r .o D..e by Maha,™=h » 

Other buildings are the Suraj Bh • ^ ^ ,j,g 

ornamented \rith semiprecious iriaids ' decorative pavi- 

big hall of audience, and the Machh. Bh^yan “ 
lion, surrounded by fountains and oma 

Bharatpur, capital of the former S^f ^ further 

of the chief cities of Rajasthan, is some tv%ent> 
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Mai. an outstanding military figure of the 
18 th century, it is famous for its fort which repulsed successive 
Bntish attacks, until finally reduced and dismantled in 1826. The 
ingenious design of its fortifications had given it the reputation of 
eing jnipregnable Surrounded by two massive mud ramparts each 
enarcled by a moat of formidable dimensions (over 150 feet broad 
and some 50 feet deep), ihe central fortress built of solid masonry 
had yet another ditch around it filled with water. The cannon balls 
ot those early days got stuck in the mud walls, causing no damage 
r f 'he inner keep. To give an idea of the scale 

01 tonification it may be mentioned that the outer mud rampart, 
now completely demolished, had a circumference of seven miles, 
e inner fonress was octagonal in shape with two gates - both 
captured from Delhi The central and most impor- 
n o^cr of the fort was set up in 1765 to commemorate the sue- 
cesslul assault on the Mogul capital. The museum contains sculp- 
tures and other testimonies to the art and culture of the region. 
About three miles southeast of Bharalpur Is Keoladeo Ghana 
ird sanctuary, an ornithologist’s paradise. During winter, birds 
nw,..!"- . ** f" Siberia. The 70 miles’ detour lo 

V* your while unless you want to visit its wild 

ilon J:«ar Oholpur that two Mogul wars of succes- 

chamiJflB* The Khanpur Mahal, consisting of several 

jaha™ ® constructed as a pleasure-palace for Shah- 

Ajmer and Bikaner, the Desert City 

we^te^v^^'^V^' excursion, this time in a south- 

hill. Ajmer is a manner at the foot of a 

lems. Curious an,^ sod a point of pilgrimage for Mos- 

gives the key to its ^ Hindu Rajputs, it is this that 

of note - and thus “ ‘^o^'^on religious center 

repeatedly during the checkered^ contention - it changed hands 
till the 12th cen^ry tfS existence. It was not 

ins the reign of Kilig impomnl oily dnr- 
Akbar, who made it a *^56. it was annexed by 

the fort that ?o tw* T ^“'dence. It was he who buHt 

. strategic import^n!:!;'* "’'y- 
the north and holding the^ev 
Gujarat. In consequence he made 

ters. At the same Ume it It V*' hcadquar- 

saJnt. Khwaja Muin-od-Din ^ Sreat Moslem 

the emperor. Frequented latw bv year by 

marble pavilions on the shor^ .l 7 ^^"’ '' beautiful 

»ie snores ofthe lake to his tender care. 
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It was in Ajmer that Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of King 
James I of England, presented his credentials to the Emperor 
Jahangir in 1616. It was here too that the War of Succession, 
fought between the sons of Shahjahan, came to an end by the deci- 
sive victory of Aurangzeb. Ajmer is one of the holy places of India 
and to this day pilgrims arrive yearly from all the four comers ot 
the land. Akbar himself made many pilgrimages. 

Close to Ajmer, at the foot of Taragarh hill, stands a rare speci- 
men of Hindu architecture, Adhai-din-Ka-Jhompra. James Tod, m 
his standard work of a hundred years back, waxes eloqueru a ou 
its “gorgeous prodigality of ornament, richness of tracei^, e ica e 
sharpness of finish, laborious accuracy of workmanship . e sums 
it up with the statement that “this building may justly vie wi 
noblest buildings which the world has yet produced . Onginally 
constructed for a Sanskrit college, it was converte ’P , 

mosque. Two short minarets with inscriptions were m r 

^’’pew'^sightT^n Ajmer afford such great delict to the traveler as 
the cool waters of Anasagar. This artificial lake was or 
first half of the 12th century by the Rajput King by rai i g 
vast embankment between two hills. The Mogu e p , 
subsequently so entranced by this landscape that one 
they embellished it with gardens, a long parape 
pavilions of polished white marble. autumn 

Vast crowds of devout Hindus assemble ye y sacred 

fair to bathe in Pushkar Lake’s holy %yaters. Acco d ng to sacred 

scripts Brahma - first of the Hindu Tnmty ^ coranE forth 
one day let slip from His hand a lotus • _, j ^^^s 

immediately from the spot where the f^. 

formed; it was called Pushkar. which 
temples that surround the magic mere on 

sia. Curious i?a 

India. Foy Sagar, a lake 12 km from Aj 

excursion spot. npsert City some two hundred 

Continuing our route towards Founded at the close 

miles further northwest we come on B of that name, it 

of the 15th century and former ‘'^.^.Sthas an imposing 

is a city of the desert Standing on h ghj^^^^ ^ 

appearance, surrounded by its ' , temples, and mo.sque. 
16th-century fort containing ancient p • jmaces are 

Red and yellow sandstone predominate Jh^ Hfe-size 

said to be among the finest entrance to the fort, 

effigies of elephants fiank ^ j of the rarest gems of 

Within this massive edifice arc hou MoeuI style, lavishly 

Rajput civilization. The Durbar Hal gold bor- 

dccorated with paintings. Floral moldings, set m red g 
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ders. gilded leaf work and vases are the leading motifs. Two or 
three stones high, with slender columns, cusped arches, and intri- 
cate screens, palaces nse on all sides. The zenana is separated bya 
road court with paneled niches. Gilt reliefs, glass mosaics and 
la^-Jike mirrors adorn these intimate and graceful apartments. 

Bikaner is the home of the famous Camel Corps, shll most useful 
in desert warf^e. Outside the city are other palaces and temples - 
imposing edifices of carved red sandstone. Jain temples and 
monasteries abound in this city and neighborhood. Most of them 
ea y 16th century, they are nch in carvings. At 5 miles distance 
are the chhains, cenotaphs of the rulers of Bikaner. 


Jaisalmer. Island in the Sand 

Some three hundred miles in a southwesterly direction is the 
ancient aty of Jaisalmer, founded by Rawal Jaisal in 1156. Lying at 
the wstcrn extremity of Rajasthan, it is in the heart of the Thar. 

Once the capital of the Bhati Rruputs. it 
stands on a low range of hills surrounded by a stone wall three 
temples, fort and palaces - all built of the 
c*n tts bare rocks out of yellow 
coixiures up the image of the 
Two great gateways, from west to 
east, pierce the towered battlements of this citadel. Within we find 
buildings, fanusiic facades and elabo- 
inf^ ^ bill overlooking the town there surges 

Jonlf?, 'b' fort. The Maharawal's palace 

nmh^ I. ^ • 'O"8'on’"ation of buildings, crowned by a vast 
mounted on a stone shaft. The Jain temples in 
settings Attachcd^r/h glancing figures in mythological 

sorne of thl mn.r ‘ ^ *’*®‘^** of worship is a library containing 

ceM iS vSuVn m^oscripl, in India. One of these (12lh 
cover?^^ wnttcn on palm-leaf, m black ink. with painted wooden 

Jodhpur 

“J d 

by an immcn,, wall almoitsljS. ' T' " " 
ralts il from th, und, ihal wbi'b “P»; 

roms 35.000 square miln 'a iSJJ P''" “ "I 

Oominales the scene immedialely behind 

Standing foursquare on its ® massive fortress, 

nigh impregnable in days gone^bin>*« n' “ '"V** bave been welt- 
landmark and commands a O’®** imposing 

P norama of the surrounding country 
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for miles round. Its walls enclose a variety of 
aarracks, temples and what not. Here are to e s 

cellany of weapons of all ages. The I’... ? to com- 

the citv to the fort, was erected by Maharajah Ajit Singh 
hr,S^^i.a,y s„cc.ssas over .he Mogu's a, .he 
of the I8th century. Other gateways stand ^ ^^ious 

tories - but this time of internecine ^ of entry 

Rajput princes themselves. On the walls o immolated 

are the palm marks of some widows ages ago, 

themselves upon the pyres of their depa worked in sand- 

Delicately latticed windows and pierced die fort 

stone form the dominant motif within t e r^SS 
of Jodhpur. The palaces are exquisitely decorate^ AH 

centrated in that relatively smdl area buildings 

medieval citadel. The city below has many more fine old building 

“wti miles .o honh lies 

the Slate of Marwar. The Finally before leaving, 

ing and some architecturally remark • _ .^^jgrs and riding 

we must mention the "'orW-famousyo p eouestrian circles 

breeches in one - which have immortalized in equestnan 

the name of this already illustrious ci y. 

Mount Abu - Hill Station and Temple Site ■- ’ ’ 

Situated on an isolated 

Mount Abu combines the pleasures gj^;j,ese farTamed Dil- 

ests of an archeological excursion To reaCWe^^^ south' from 

wara temples we take the roa Mount Abu is-noJess so 

Jodhpur. A place of pil^mage . ^ center of the cult of 

for the present-day archeologis . P j jnjjt religious stron^old. 
Siva, by the 11th centuo' > be^ of ‘be Himalayas audit 

Abu was known in Hindu leg of the epic period, established 

was here that Vasista. ‘be great sage oHjiee^ ^ 

his ashram - Jjacrifical fire that the four Rajput clans 

ing. It was from out of his sacn 

arc said to have originated. hciween the rockj’ peaks are five 
High up in the steep Vafahi and the Tejpal tem- 

Jain shrines. Among these t ornamental skill m 

pies have made the fame of . c„j.j.},itectural virtuosity, they 
intricate stone works, and as P' ,;tonecar%'ing. The first of 

stand by themselves in the b'*^ ? -nning of the 11 th century by 
these two temples was built a P marble, it is plain from the 

Vimal Shah. Composed of pnre n sculptured. A proc^ion 

outside, but inside richly jjjon to the domed porch. These 

of elephants leads up from the paMtion 
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ilTTheTeS!.^^ laden with staiues of the founder and his fatn- 
somefifty Slls eac? nlJ" surrounded by a high ^vall enclosing 
tral shnne laH.»'n cnshnning its saintly image. In the cen- 

first Jam nnnri'ff ti! ^ •I®"'®**’ there sits the figure of Adinalh, the 
human and dome, decorated by finely carved 

sculnturerf nfiiar processions, is supported by ei^t 

lacework ^ ceiling is a mass of intricate fretted marble 

yea^Vier^^A importance was built two hundred 

S S exuberance knows no bounds. It attains the 

Sn. fean " '7""“''®/®"'“* ‘he art of decoration. The most 
S 0 Fer^»n' ‘7 pendant of .he temple's dome which, accord- 
cr?sS ihf ’ '’?"P ‘^® ®®”1" '"ore like a luster of 

thTcar^e^s of To stimulate the zeal rf 

equal in weiohi L .if *’®®" offered rewards in silver 

Teipal the l^ish filings. Not content with this, 

fibnes that cmiM h olTered the weight in gold of any further 

hi & E S i 77^ completed. Whatever 

Ee f '“!S •f'® reaUzation of these 

been well-baUnced. ^ P®repiration to inspiration must have 

islets, ■^e Toad Roilf^r’ ^lakki Lake is studded with small 
jump into the wa?cfs^bSl^"Thh*i®^”'2' ® toad ready to 
legend that it was cr^.^ix iL. .J* '!» name from the 

dug it out with their nails Presumably thirsty, 

number of temEles anH 1* ^ 

banks. T^ere Ltu J.U* ®^''®'<*'"^llings of ascetics skirt its 
Abu: the Crags Robert’s b^ty-spots in and around Mcwnt 
i-rags, Robert s Spur. Oaumukh and Sunset Point. 


Ranakpui 


miles, turn shar^y^t.T^ffii'IJ'X^J®"^ ®®"’® f®'" ®“'”® 

Ranakpur. The famous Jain soon arrive at 

covers a vast area. Its twemlfUiM illn ^ 

hundred pillars, none of whlii.'"' supported by over two 

shrine is dedicated to Adinaih *'*'*’ Mount Abu, the 
I5lh century. This historic the beginning of the 

manner of Indian deities in f e ‘I'P'^t'd. in the acrobatic 

shnnes. intheshapeofside-ali countenance. Subsidiary 

A wall, some 200 feet hrch round in all dirccdons. 

face contains a quantity^r eiai..f!f*, ®"‘ire structure. Its inner 
adorned with a graceful spire ^i!'‘/.*®H'P‘''red cells, each one 

nses the complication of the cen.Mi t ‘his galaxy of spires 
- varying in height and size-. 1‘ cu^^ls twenty domes 

constitute the complex roofing 
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3 f a pillared hall. Intricate carvings, friezes, and sculptured figures 
n close formation adorn the ceilings of these structures. In front of 
this somewhat amazing temple are two more Jam temples and a 
temple to the Sun-God (which displays erotic sculptures). 

Unique Udaipur 

Continuine our route due south d 

Perhaps the most romanoc city | i _ and 

“Titv of Dreams” “Venice of the East , CityofSumise 
its roler, the Maharaha. emi.led the “Son »f 
island palaces sparkle in posts and artfi- 

amberLd pale jade. The steel-blue whire nhantl 

dal creation of 14th-century f^‘“y background of wooLd hflls 
palace floating on its breast. With a nncK^ouim ^ 

dipping down to the water’s edge it nses in of the State 

moat - ethereal, unreal. Udaipur, on^nal y the cnp.^1 c^f the M 
of Mewar, takes its name from M«a^Udai^Sm^^^^ 

founded the city in the n"tltl'^ nf 

house claims descent from Sn ^ > ■ ,bey offered a 

Ramayana. More than all other ? r-v-ti,:’ Long is the list 

stubborn resistance to the Moslem ru er „ - „j ^ synonym for 

of local heroes who have made the word Rajput 

valor. Founded as far back ns the 6t 

State is lost in was just over a hundred years 

ruler assumed the title of Rana. jbe Moslems the 

later than the reigning pnce, on ^ ® „ _ which survives to 

lost city of Chittor, took the fie of Mahamna 

this day. When the power to a condflfon of depcn- 

reduced all the neighboring P""'''P“ y Jaipur in 1568 and made it 
deuce. Udai Smgh f 'g “ftriem century, his rou, 

the capital of Mewar. At the _„__r;ce victory over the impcr- 
Maharana Pratap ^ingh, effccte a „ were of short dura- 

ial forces. The results of this ^ign a conditional 

tion for, by 1614, the Maharana %yas forced to sign 

submission 'xSJSo'la that Udai Singh raised his 

It was on the shores of Lak . , j.jyg jp^jn gates, each 

new city. A bastioned wall enci against ramming. The 

armed with iron spikes as a p , ^ overlooking the 

Maharana’s palace stands ^ ,ace in Rajasthan. Built at 

lake. It is an imposing pile, the ^ P f design, enhanced by 
various periods, it still "Cupolas, 

massive octagonal towers *“f]°“"coratcd b? multicolor mosaics. 
In its sumptuous j -mil sides together with some 

mirror work and inlaid tiles abound on. ^ gardens afford a wide 

fine paintings and histone relics. Root garo 
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m'lhTmL^an^ 11 '^ palaces rival the ancient palace 

gardens On ann.hL °”*'®** ap^ments, courts, fountains and 
dates from the be<»inn'* a* the southern end, Jag Mandir Palace 
embellished dnnn^ tk'"® century and was added to and 

low saSontS nn "“h ^igh. of yel- 

imposing dome Its interiorl* J"'"® “ '* crowned by an 

stones. There is an ow" • arabesques of colored 

will probably wish to corrf**h"’v^‘’ Udaipur. The visitor of today 
this added inducement ° enchanting scene without 

Pichoir are mrlpH f ^ immediate neighborhood, all artificial. like 
and a halfs distance*^ Is Sahehon-ki-Bari Park, at a mile 

scape gardenina rtn a • of this Hindu art of land- 

say - cHjt of noihina ^ scalc. It was laid out. as one might 

road serpentines ^“"Srarn Singh. A good motor 

Close bK lhr^LS,"'?"' 

of the Maids" so.cahe^*i?* ** Sahehon-ki-Bari, the ”0301011 
thoss '“S telsoed for Itie soecial u ' 


'»<«»c»ion-Ki-dan, me uaraen 
those damsels bv^hp'M'k* designed for the special use of 

arrived irrbSi:ol, fr™'’DS ' 

Emperor. Ornamemai * ® pcace-offering from the 

soft black stone surround^ sculptured cenotaphs of 

the main ddcor cl hy a profusion of fountains constitute 


Udaipur's Environs 

city of Ahar. Ormtaphs 

on all sides. Six miles Mc'varare to beseen 

strucfed by the founder of 

- so essential to the irrieation artificial Jakes and dams 

«;® .alems'SThaT " *’-® 

lake is ofco?sidSbini« Rajsamand. This 

entirely paved with white embankment, 

lead down to the water’s edee marble /lights of steps 

ble pavilions jut out into ih/ t t * *"’^®® tlelicately-carved mar- 
embankment there is the lon^. o '"1° '^c stones of the 
India (1675). It is a poem hewn inscription known in 

recounts the history of Mewar * twenty-five slabs, and it 
At 32 miles south-east of in - 

Lake, one of the largest artificial ci.*"**^ *'®* Uhebar or Jaisamand 
alcd by a dam almost a quarter water in the world, ere- 

feet high - no small engineerinef^nT-*®-*'^™*' over a hundred 
View of its antiquity. On the 
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embankment there stands a temple of in 

cenotaphs ^vith a carved elephant .n front JJe ^^lanj n 

the lake are inhabited by aboriginal tribes who live there in ah gy 
primitive state. AU around Udaipur, far and near 'T.Se marble 
lake and shrine, temple and cenotaph a _ 

overlooking calm waters, and intersperse \ There are the 

monuments of victory or relics f P 

suttee stones, commemorating self-sacrifi i h pH tn Heath 

rmselies upon the fire while their husbands pledged t^^ 
hurled themselves against the overwhelming numbers of the 

"pourttn miles north of Udaipur is Eklm^ ^hTp^e's^Sd' 
to the tutelary divimty of t^®/ulers of M P^^jif^e, is of 

ing, standing on the site of the on© sacred 

late 15th-century construction. In the rnan marble. The 

buildings in this re^on, it consis s en i , hnobs and the 

roof is decorated by many hundreds ^ find a 

whole is crowned by a lofty tower In the nner shri j. 

four-facd black ™rble S'-' O""* " ™ 

Nandi, his bull-mount. At a invasions^ One of the most 

has borne the brunt of many Mosl temoles dating from 

ancient places in Mewar, it is the si e mmresting carvings. 

the nth century. Both ^^e ornamented with interesung^ 

Continuing in the same direction " ^ Krishna that draws 

at Nathdwara. Here is the famous The image, said 

pilgrims in their thousands froni a p iconoclastic 

to be 12th centuiT, was hrmmht here in 1669. There is a 

fury of the invading Moslems an chariot sank suddenly 

legend that, when it was ^pie and defied all efforts 

into the earth at the site of the present temple 

to move it on. r i iHniour is the historic pass of Hal- 

Forty-one miles away Thermopylae. It is here 

dighati. which has been defied the miglU of Akbar, 

that the valiant Maharana P P “immeasurably the 

described in the chronicles ° face of the earth". Out- 

richest and most powerful jo^n almost to a man. 

numbered by a hundred to on Pratap himself, with his 

the Rajputs stood their a,vay to the hills to carrj' on 

trusty steed, Chetak, ^p^t of his strongholds, with the 

the struggle. He won back finally most oi n 

exception of Chittor. 


The Cradle of Raipot C.a-aR. 

Taking the road that runs due ca 
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torgarh after 72 miles. The ancient capital of Mewar Stale, this city 
represents the origin of Rajput courage. Its ruins today speak elo- 
gently of the deeds of its past. The foundations of the fort of 
Chittor are ascnbed traditionally to the 7th century, and it 
remained the capital until 1567. 

Tlie glory of Chittorgarh is the Tower of Victory, set up by Rana 
Kumbha in the middle of the 15th century to commemorate hs 
n Moslem Icings of Gujarat and Malwa. Kumbha. 

Uke all the Rajput rulers, was a direct descendant of Bappa RawaJ. 
mat great chieftain who reigned in Chittor in the 8th century. This 
mi£ity wan-ior would seem to have walked straight out of a fairy 

ry. He is credited with having been “a giant who stood 20 cubits 
(best part of 30 feetly, whose spear no mortal man could lift"* (that, 
" remains a fact that, since the 
establishment of the dynasty, fifty-ninc princes, descendants of this 
man of rnythical dimensions, have sat on the throne of Chittor. 
frnT f frontier of Rajasthan, the 

E °f P'ttorgarh presents a somewhat battered appearance. 
Buut on the precipitous edge of a tableland, It is over seven miles 
renri.fw/.f"'!?®- of ‘empies, palaces and tanks. 

Tnwrr^J-^c"* centuries and the almost intact 

st'^'ctureofthe I2th century. 

the !4ih '*a-^hittor sacked; the first time at the beginning of 
«u« of ® s«ond Troy, since the 

t?e hand i e ‘he Moslem niler to secure 

Se oSu^hra"f " *1 before 

the py" a it plunged 

bridal robe< r *h®y '*'ent, gaily decked out in their 

of tW SocessioE herself brought up the rear 

a h« o7hf, fir ‘'.!f ‘'i- *hc last wamor had died -for the 

SeJor foiliiJ on Im? his gods'*, all that the con- 

ascending from the s.TenfvaulL"'*' ® 

*“‘'r (1534). Once more 
the same fashion. rJSi he Ouwn m“.V ‘heir death after 

infant son. the future MahfraS iJdlf’^r i" having her 
place of safely, and then she^^.k ^ conducted out to a 

teen thousand women threw ‘he furnace. Thir- 

thousand men were killed in bairt^ -nTE. *h® f’^mes. thirty-tuo 
following generation, this time ai' ‘h* 

Mogul. He was so d«plj imSI^LSl '^‘‘bar the Great 

iu two commanders. Jaimal ‘he fort by 

of them on elephants and had ‘ h® '•’ected two statues 

palace at Agra. ® •'P ^t the entrance to his 
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Kotah and Bundi 

Almost due east with a touch of north lies Kotah, some 184 miles 

the Chambal River Project, an '"ral sites of 

inter-state benefit on a very large scale. 

que gorge. A cunous feature ot the ciiy road-level. The 

the main street with shops almos structures the one 

Palace consists Uterally of acres of rise in 

opening out from the other. There 8 practices found 

te^iraces up the hillside What|v^^ 

necessary in days gone by, is that P garden ter- 

and in mysterious, foliage-shroud ^ presumably as 

races have trap-doors under one s feet ^hat sene 

oubliettes in less peaceful times. nortraits are sometimes 

hang upon the waUs. The martial faimlypo^ ^ 

forbidding with their macabre as all this may 

fall back like cat’s whiskers. F ^ g^^ ^^d pleasant in 

appear, those times have P^^se licers only serves to invest 

Bundi today. Even the fact of ‘KSmor. 

the most innocent-looking ^ ^ modern person and pilots 

The present Rajah of Bundi is « S ^ nd of the old 

his own plane. To escape from lakeside, still in Raj- 

palace he has built himself a on se. His retainers 

put style, yet resembling more a to 20 yards in 

all wear orange turbans, the larg ,-treets too: carefree Rajput 
length! Gay color ^hounds in Bund j the 

women crowd the ways, their ^ a small pack on 

sunlight. With shiny pots o" ‘’'"fi^tlcolanied by the jingle of 
their backs, they sail by with a smile, accomp 

their jewelry. 


practical .NFORMAT-ON FOR RAJASTHAN 

... <pa»;on runs irom 


^ WHEN TO GO? The 

March when „.„,hcr thanks to the total ab- 

1 ’ n„i RaiTsihan is probably ai its bwt 

U sence of dampness. {nountaias and hills 

.ring the monsoons, i.e. fi of water in the lakes. Rainfall ts 

- covered with greenery and there is pieniy 


ic% . 
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SLS P*'’ «0 region Ir, the hot «a«n. froo 

tfie end of March to July, temperaiures can r«c above 1 10» F. 

r v e -^ TO GET THERE? Daily air services operate be- 

tween Delhn Jaipur (JS min ) -Udaipur (45 min), and ta 
•“ Ahmedabad and Bombay From Agra daily flights to 
Tra.n. I. r , 'P'^^ ) By «iJ to Rajasthan is relatively easy 

Ja?n^»^^ ° P'"‘= ‘^'“y E*pr«s (5 hfs. Delhi- 

ih/minT ^ ”‘y ‘ <^ay The AhmedobaJ Exprtu 0 

and ihTa **■ £*;>«•» Uter m ihe morning (ukes 22 hrs to Udaipui) 

Abu *'"0" "*«'"• **«“=»• after dawn and tn 

from Dflhi 1 in ** teaiime The Jodhpur Mail eo'»et% thedisianct 

arc eK¥iii>r.i Bikaner Mail in 12 hours. From Bombay there 

P^r) aS^hmSd '* Madhopurffor Jai- 

are Ajmer, the most centrally located city in Rajasthan. 

But serving «v» * m miles, from Agra (via Bharalpur) 224 tmles 

«"»« from Jaipur. 

route bet*«ff*^ Sanauary is more easily reached from Agra, or seen eit 
rout^tween Agra and Jaipur by road ^ 

and Udainiir 1% Airport Airline coaches available at both Jaipur 

and Udaipur Taau w,ll cost R» 40 in Jaipur and Udaipur from airport to c«y. 


hWAT TO SEE? Apart from monuments. Rajasthan's 
^ *'” '** • cenarn quality which Ihe visitor iinme' 

diately identiAes with the India he reads about in histoiy 
Lke Bomhav r^i.^.,.? ■..*^*‘'''*1*'“* •'1‘ich does not exist in Ihe big cenien 

most Westernized euv ^o*'-**^ daipor. the most lourist-omscious and 

lay work. Aimer anoitT»?*«i.r2 l>avc some wonderful examples of marble in- 
fortress ofOniorearh stand* ^*1*''*’*" ”*y- « of considerable inleresL The 
city ofUkes is shined f, ** » symbol of Rajput courage. Udaipur, the 

bli: ronSSr'SLtnu^TS.’K''"''^ 

Bikaner have diiiinct charaaenstia nr^- ”"** ■*o‘B>P«f. Jaisalmer and 

ary. The majority of tourists errni' and deserve a separate iiiflcr- 

A^ar unaware of .hr.nb.^arSs'^^^^T 

only an attractive “hill station” s!i«ail/^*l Mount Abu is not 

gnmage famed for iJs Wwa?, i' » • P'«' Jam p,l- 

Indian stoneorving, "'**■ outstanding specimens of medieval 

bus or c^rfi) by* CovcrnmVnl (a>reondilioned 


that <his*uf/^^^^. If is during festivals 

moi) to the mt...***" ** *** Borne of these arc com- 
- - "■ others, exclusive to*i!i”*^*‘*^* l^u*“l>ra and Diwali; 

spring festival of Co/igau,. hey = ^flion. are rich in local color. The 

symbolic of the ripened harvest 'if'Eoddess ofabundance. n 

£ me deity arc carried in processiofl. 
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surrounded by men and women in the gayest of regional costumes. Another 

"?;%hawai Community, which formed a “y^n^ofRa! 

a"nd t^r^t oTlnd" rem therenterta.n their village audiences with 

famous for their yogic feats. O"^ ° March/April: drums and pipes play 
formed during their spring mela (fa ) .. juniping in and out of the 

the music while a group of men dance memly. jumping 

flames. . „ „r n -Hsihan are the ehumar and gin- 

The most popular immunity dances J * February or early March). 
dad. danced usually a fortnight before hoi, (end ol fcoru ij 

MOW TO GET ABOUT? Preferably by car (taxi), al- 
though for a ^|«^‘ji%Ta?ur wii[ drniceirTfl<=^^ 

' ‘areTeguiar“ bus service ^^^om UdaipS 

Ajmer, Bharatpur; from Ajmer ^ wp^nt Abu to Abu Road (rail- 

Chittorgarh; from Chittorgarh to ,an (railhead) to Jaisalmer. Some 

head), Dilwara, Sunset Point, etc.: f?'"f°,“7aiDur-Chittorgarh 200; Ajmer- 
road distances (in miles): uJaiJur-iaipur 250; Jodhpur-Jaipur 

Udaipur 178; Ajmer-Mount Ab“ 209 . Uda pur ,purs from 

215; Ajmer-Bundi 115. The LJ-p- • 6 ^ Tourism Development 

Delhi to Jaipur. Bharatpur. and Agra, i ne r-j excellent value. 

Corp. otfers a number of city and regional tours whicn 


hotels and OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

AJMER. Tourist Bungalow ‘’P'”‘'‘‘„p^„^“^“*oolring Anasagar Lake; 3 
reasonable. Excellent 12-room „sjvc Indian-style hotels; Marina. 

singles and 3 doubles. , A -j ji;,ne Edward Memorial. 

Smai. Standard. Nagral. Rajasthan U,dge and A. g 

I . nKoHe in this town unless you can 
ALWAR. The Circuit House is y°“^ both moderate. The Palace 

get a room in the minute, chaimmg welcome you personally. Just 

U just that, and the Maharajah may be there 
short ride from town, on the lakcsid . 

iMdee. 18 double rooms, some 
BHARATPUR. The ITDC within the bird sanctuary and h.as 

airconditioncd, is reasonable. Western food. 

limited facilities for both Indian g, ,hc Ghana Bird Sanctuary 

Otherwise the fine Shant, A*'"’'" Bharatpur Motel. For resen’ations 

three miles away is recommended. Also the Bn r 
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*" “ "" f"“ 

rooms Red sandstone and Italian maibtetiD 
dSL ft,?™ y°'' ’”? """•'T And anothet eon.etied lefsl less 

Ideat for h H * ^ tinting lodge, is the Gajiur Palace, 18 rooms, all with bath 

T™ Zla"/"” -P'""* • “ 


advance^Th!!’^'^ the n-Maharajah's pnvate guesi house Contactin 
di RH? 'u?""- “ «>' 'he 'h« country: four 

double suites m mam block, a few rooms in annea 

24 rooms, the besL Also TounH 

. caienng (Coniaci Tounst Bureau. Chillorgarh, Rajasthan) 

DEEG. PWD Rta «ONw(co„,aei Exec. Engineer. Bharalpur). 

""cc ihe Maharajah*. r«t- 
Knnis and sniiath prden, ii has over JOO rooms. aU airconditioned. 

CrouD »'»««*''<* 4 covered .wunming pcoJ Run byTa; 

°SetTbrg;;r4L"s,r'- 

daa^and^olherrf'^^ '* Ibe Weleomholel Moneingh. loO room, with good 
AdMoal, aeSmSli'".' »Am « rLm. and Nil s.rvieef 

lioned’Zme nS, ^ '"V' "" “an Baaaar.3) .Irmttilf 

“an .„rmlli.r ‘ "o"'. Mii.a I, mail Road, 50 moms In- 

for mw with i^be. 1^ r ARfawhon *„/. llalel is shabby, but males up 
in lSgc^?de« WComp Set 

R.T.D cfcfl/rgflu, t; '■*» ‘*»g< J«-m» and pleasant atmosphere. 

numerous mexpensrve lnd.fr. ^ ‘'"’“'‘8 

Biiian House ^ ^ ^ ' /’o'® /fhetrf and 

JAtSALMER. There is a n,Tt «... ’/ . 

Jaisalmer) Good R TDC. To (contaci Assistant Engineer PWD. 

unsf Bungalow, 2A rooms. 

harajah. comfortablfw di rooms, former pabce of Ma- 

ming. tennis. Now run bv touches of luxury remaining. »wim- 

Excellent Circuit House, near Rai.i/ ^*8'’'i'cent view of Ihe town, 

hotels, the Grand can serve We.f *'®*6h Siaiion. Among Ihe Indian style 
galow, A I rooms Abo good R.T D C. Tounst Bun- 

KOTAH. Hotel Natranr u new a.r j • 

(Collector Kouh) Hotel Bni « alto a Circuit House 

Western-style food The R.T DC r.. *”** » a'rcondiiioned rooms and serves 
• has 12 rooms 

MOUNT ABU. Mount HoteL D.I 

•ilh private baths. Central, earden*^ Iwd. Small and homely, all rooms 
Palace HoteL Abo' Jaipur //owe, w'ro^^** ^'“""able. as i$ the 25-room 
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PUSHKAR. Best prospect is the R.T.D.C. Tounst Bungalow. 

UDAIPUR boasts excellent accommodations, with th^ 

India’s most glamorous hotel. ^ palaces of the 

like setting on the waters of the Pich . _ luxurious suites. 

Maharana of Udaipur, its 55 ^ ,j,e Xai Group. Laxmi Vilas. 34 

Water sports and haunting sunsets. N Oberai Shikarbadi, origi- 

rooms. former palace overlooking city, run ‘’V 25 rooms and 

„=,l, a ,o,al humlns lodga. » aMadtod, f,». cl... 

great character. The State Hotel. IQ rooms some^ airconditioned 

reasonable. Well-run. Alka Mote. °PP jg ’ i,h attached bath- 

rooms. Circuit House, next to Laxmi Vilas, has 18 room 
rooms, just as good, nearly as expensive. 

INDIAN RESTAURANTS. 1^ and Hon- 

in Mirza Ismail Road, and L.M.B. m Restaurant and Berry’s, 

eydew. Udaipur; The Coffee House and KwaUty ttesia 

museums. The CenW f 

in 1876 and transferred m 'o P ^^ 3 , ar- 

■ building of white marble. The * china. 

- - cheological exhibits. PJ-'V'"^hich Spur is famous. 

metal works, arms and jewelry and ivory work for which Jaip 

a Unor exhibit famous wall paintings. 
The outer walls surrounding th^e groun Greece and 

both foreign and Indian, and the frescos are large size 

Rome and Babylonian gods and go manuscript of Razamnamab. a 

copies of scenes from the made during the reign of Akbar which 

Persian translation of the Indian cp plated shields made by Jaipur 

are also reproduced in repousse ^ Hall Ls a big Persian garden 

artists. Interesting among the “T . , pmside are a number of -stone stal ^ 
carpet over 300 years old. In "^j’ajn gateway of the I5lh centu^ 

andiirchitcctural pieces (note the ,omc outstanding specimens of 

from Amber). The metal room ron ^ ^ mainly of Indian 

damascene work in gold and br«^“re^an specimens of 

origin including pieces from “"P ' . and textiles. . 

zoological, botanical and '"•= city Palace. Jaipur TTc 

Maharajah Jai Han Singh H M**" “p ^mis and armor in ^du 
armory here has perhaps the ^'.'^"‘^cripts (including the world farnous 

and invaluable collection of nnc.cni in-^^ dmc^fihc Mogul ^mperor Akbar • 
illuminated script of of Indian paintings of . 

The upper story «mtains a are the large paintings of the g 

including the Jaipur School. costume collections. ^ -.niiouities 

Radha and Krishna. Also carpet . at Amber containing ant ^ 

There is also a small nrehcolog^' ^„,icnt sites in .he former 
recovered from excavations and collecteu 
Jaipur State. 
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a. Ajmer. Alwcr. Bharatpur. Jodhpur. Kouh, 
MaJ^in*. ^ Bikaner The Rajputana Museum of Ajmer is localed in Iheold 
a,,rf^n^«’ f, ^ pan of which wa.s once used for Imperul 

criin< anH ecnotis comprise Brahmimcal and Jain images and sculpiuro, 

^ns and nscripi.ons collected locally and from the former RajpuUna Stales.* 
old fnn^h '"P specimens of arms and armor. In Jodhpur, pan of the 

“i Jor ^ welM, splayed collec- 

f”"*' decoration 

arm^^Th-TT *" paintings, illuminated manoscnpis and old 

me-s mainlw^r '.t, o'”'"”.”' ■•odhpur has a good collection of Indian paint- 
^fn, TnH hL School in addition to archeological eshibiis. 

JoHhmif TV *1 “Iso contains specimens of the arts and crafts of 

from^iiTj-. ..^ ‘^‘ona llatl Museum in Udaipur has archeological eshibiis 
noloeical Mewar. beginning from the 3rd centuiy BC, some eth- 

"afts Thl Manuscnp, £J- 

Ganta Muvu^ t collection of illuminated manuscripts and paintings. The 
e character Look out forVhe delightful 

jasthan are of local archeological importance only. 
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Raiauh ^ *v mieresiing sights in 

b. w.icr b„d unctbSry .b«b 

fuelvesquaremiles.ofnhichTnm”/"’* Krolatiea Ghana. It covets about 
by cross-roads and waier-rron'.. “""“^""derwaler Divided into sections 
shrubs and trees that provide eureiirai “ studded with good-si/ed 

ing the winged inhabiunu at c!^ rani^'^lT‘1?^ watching and pholograph- 
of migratoiy and non-mieraiorv KM. '.k ground and winter resort 

quality in all India - if t,, sanciuaiy b unique in sire and 

vBiton — migranu from Cenirat a... cv B has also many autumn 

son b September to Tebruaiy ' ■"<! Afghanistan The best sea- 

Near Jaipur: Amber fort (seven mile, 
descriptive teal The picturesciue ** described in detail in our 

-1 I >rgcorGaha, near the summit of a range of 
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hilU to the east of the city has several temples, among them one dedicated to 

late in the 17th century, Jai Saman islands inhabited by 

proached by a scenic drive through rugged htlK Wt h^.sia 
L aboriginal tribe, this artificial lake (9 by 6 m.les) pros ides great attra 

boating and picnicking. Marwar 5 miles to the north. 

Near Jodhpur: Mandor, former “P““' ^ j ,he “shrine of the 300 

contains beautifully carved cenotap images of divinities and 

million gods,” containing a row of gigantic pam 

mythological heroes. .t... in the midst of rocky hills, is 

Near Ajmer: Pushkar Lake. 7 ‘ mioned in the Ramayana 

one of the most sacred Hindu places o P' 6 " fh’rines the most important is 
and the Mahabharata. Among num dedicated to this divinity of 

Brahma’s Temple, the only one of tts kmd >" ^ "/i'al fair and animal 

the Hindu Trinity. It’s also the site of a huge annual 

market in November. s miles away. Carved out of 

Near Mount Abu: Achalgar Fort ’3 4 mte distance, 

rock, the hill temple of Arbuda near Gaumukh, at 

USEFUL addresser 

ment of India Touns „ Tourist Bureau, op- 

airport; Government J_j^g 3 ,o(-Rajasthan Tourist 

_ posite Railway Station. College Road: in 

Bureau in Ajmer: Bureau. Circuit House and at the 

Jodhpur; Government of Rajasthan Tour 5 ;^ Railway Station; m 

Airport; in Chittorgarh; G°vernrnenLSarai opp 
Udaipur, at the Tourist Bungalow^and at the Airpo 

Stand; in Bharatpur; at the Dak Bungal ^ udaipur. LIC 

Indian Airlines: Jaipur. Mundhara Btiaven. j 
Building, oulsidc Delhi Gate. 
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pottery and Buddhist stupas ranging from the third century BC to 
AD 900. 

Not long after, the first gleams of snow (and always a slight sur- 
prise) - not on the horizon, where one might expect to find them, 
but right up in the sky, sitting literally in and on the clouds. This, 
our first glimpse - though a good hundred miles away - of that 
great frontier bastion that divides India from Tibet, constitutes one 
of those first-sights never to be forgotten. 

The road now begins to wind its way up in and out among the 
foothills, and soon we lose sight of the distant gleam only to be 
surprised once more on its sudden re-emergence after some forty 
miles of climbing. “Comme voits montez, ils montent”, thus have 
the French apostrophized this strange phenomenon. The higher we 
rise, the higher they seem to tower over us. This time they emerge 
more stupendous than ever in the astounded sky. Abode of the 
Gods indeed - as the awestruck inhabitants of these exalted reg- 
ions have for centuries described them - the Himalayas leap once 
more to view. 

The people, born under such imposing geographical auspices 
are, not surprisingly, physically upstanding and “easy to look at". 
The sturdy and self-reliant women enjoy a greater degree of free- 
dom than their sisters elsewhere in India. As a race of mountain 
peasants they are subject to diverse superstitions. Yet their supers- 
titions are not so wholly unscientific as they would seem. They 
plant, for example, their vegetable growths in strict accordance 
with the phases of the moon - and so on. . . . Bom musicians, 
almost all of them dance and sing as naturally as they walk and eat 
and sleep. Dancing on the village green forms an integral part of 
their week's routine. Religious festivals alternate with fairs and 
such red-letter-days as these constitute a well-nigh unbroken chain 
throughout the temperate and pleasant summer months. 

Exploring the Foothills 

We pass through the foothill regions so beloved of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to arrive at Naini Tal (tal means lake). This is the Lake 
District of the Kumaon Hills and lies at over 6,000 feet about the 
sea. Naini Tal has the additional advantage of never having been 
officialized by the brush of Kipling’s “Plain Talcs from the Hills . 
Divided into two parts, Malli Tal and Talli Tal (upper and lower 
lake) it has a charm very' much its own. The prettiest among the 
many other lakes are Bhim Tal and Naukutchia Tal (the ninc- 
comcred lake), only a few miles away. . r u 

To the west, Ramnagar is the starting-off point for Corbett 
National Park, named after the fearless huntsman and generous 
wild-life pioneer, Jim Corbett, author of ‘ Man-Eaters of 
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Komaon". He grew up in these hills and w'as held m high esteem 
by the people, a number of whom he saved at the risk of his own 
life. 'The park extends over an area of 125 square miles and holds 
all sorts of wild animals, including elephants, tigers, leopards, 
black bear, etc. There are watch-towers at safe heights and con- 
ducting ofTicers - authorities on jun^e-lore - to guide you to suit- 
able spots near the game tracks. At Dhikala Rest House there is a 
tame elephant waiting to take you around. 

Some few miles east of Ranikhei we find Almora. Surrounded by 
a circle of hills, each with a little temple on top, the town itself - 
perched on a ridge which looks like a saddle ~ is compact and 
picturesque 

At Joshimath (6.150 ft.) - the winter seat of the Badrinath shrine 
- you will come across the scmi-pasforaJ nomadic Bhotias, an 
Indo-Mongoloid people whose life is undergoing a severe change 
now that trading with Tibet has become difficult. Their greatest 
possession is the yak which serves as beast of burden and provides 
rmlk, butter and meat. The butter is invariably rancid and is taken 
with green tea or parched barley floor. They rub butter on their 
bodies to ward off the effects of dry winds. To the east, the steep 
Nanda Devi Summit (25,650 ft.) appears like a pyramid. Snow, 
blown off by winds, gives the impression of smoke over the grey 
rocks and locals call it the kitchen of their deity, Nanda Devi. 

A Close-Up o! the Snows 

From Amora wc may penetTaie. by pack-track roads, jccpablc 
only under favorable weather conditions, to the P/ndari Glacier. 
This takes us through some of the most dramatic scenery in the 
Himalayas and leads us up under the very shadow of the snow- 
covered gfanu. Wc proceed stage by stage, with well-equipped dak 
bungalows ht frequent intervals. As we reach the upper levels the 
trees fall off - pines cease, and we enter an enchanted garden of 
fern, wild flower' and rhododendron. The glacier itself, over two 
miles in length/ and some five hundred yards wide, backed by 
mi^ty mountains, faces the unwary traveler with a gorgon gaze 
and leaves him with an indelible impression of grandeur. 

Wc' come next to Badrinath and Kedamath. both of them shrines 
to the gods Vishnu and Siva. Set over ten thousand feet up in the 
mountains they constitute at once objectives of Hindu pilgrimages 
and lode-stones to the off-lhe-beaten-tiack addict. From here wc 
come down, feeling our way along pack-track and jeep roads until 
we reach beautifully situated Patiri where we descend towards 
■).ans4ownc - 5b irafes away - a military depot in British limes 
where some of India's Victoria Cross winners were groomed for 
battle. This deserted cantonment is now an inexpensive hill station. 
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Turning west at Kotdwara we reach Hardwar with its ghats and 
Hindu faithful praying alongside the banks of the still young Ganga 
(Ganges). These ghats contain stones traditionally impressed by 
the footsteps of the great God Vishnu himself, objects of the great- 
est veneration to all those pilgrims w'ho flock to this sacred center 
from far and wide. 

One of the early names for Hardwar was Gangadwara, which 
means the Gate of the Ganges, as representing one of the mythical 
sources of this mighty river. This ancient city is situated at the 
mouth of a gorge through which the river spills out onto the plains. 
At this point the flood of rushing water splays out into a network of 
shallow channels - interspersed by a little net of wooded islands - 
that flow down leisurely into the main stream some miles below. 

Rishikesh, a typical hilltown further north, is yet another place 
of pilgrimage, as it is the center of the Transcendental Meditation 
Program, that, has been steadily gaining converts since its early 
days of the Beatles and assorted film stars. All the houses have 
sloping roofs and latticed verandas and in front of every gate a cow 
or two. Shoppers in native costumes and swathed in rugs crowd 
the stalls jutting out on both sides of the narrow streets. Shrines 
are numerous along the Ganges. Fish in this part of the river are 
regarded as sacred, with the result that they have become perfectly 
tame and swarm fearlessly to the surface to catch the doughball 
offerings thrown to them. 

A Lively Perch in the Mountains 

Turning north once more we pass through Dehra Dun, the rail- 
head and important Government administration center, and 
twenty-two miles further on - but this time by good mptor-road,-. 
we reach Mussoorie. The Indians say the British dj^c^veped their 
hill stations for them. It became second nature foivfeufobeahs in 
India to spend their weeks of leave and lei|ufe.'j of 
Weekend, away from the perspiration and preoccupation of routine 
ritual performed under giant punkah fans and latterflay aircondi- 
tioning. So they moved up to the hills and invadefl'-.thoseu sanc- 
tuaries of snow and silence, hitherto haunts of the henhiFand.Ihe 
superstitious hillman. Westerners, they infected these solemn sol- 
itudes with a spirit of ease and Anglo-Saxon levity - of cultured 
ease maybe at times, yet at others of an unseemly syncopated 
frivolity. 

Mussoorie rises on a horseshoe-shaped foothill that overlooks, 
On the one side, the great plains sweltering in their pestilential heat 
~ me holy river Ganges sluggishly oiling its w'ay across them - 
on the other side, the vibrant, magnetic silhouette of ^e 

imalayas. Here caste distinctions are cast to the four winds. Or, 
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better said, the true Brahminic spint retgns - a mental freemasonry 
that, like a good “mixer” that it is, welds in a wellmet camaraderie 
the Maharajah (whose ilk still frequent ihts haunt) and the kindred 
soul, be he a fellow sportsman ora simple businessman. Such was 
Mussoone of the past, and such it still remains - friendly and cos- 
mopolitan. 

Landour, which lies 900 feel higher than Mussoorie, was first 
developed as a military station but gradually became an integral 
part of the hiU resort From Mussoone we can make excursions in 
many directions Turning due east we arrive at Tehri, a pictures- 
que spot high up in the neighboring hills. From there, if we arc 
enterprising enough, we can trek across the Gangotn - the more or 
less authentic source of the Ganges - and realize the ambition of 
every Hindu pilgrim. The scenery, at almost every point, is magni- 
ficent. Forest rest houses abound as stage follows stage. Canyons, 
tascades and nishing rivulets greet us at each turn of the way. Ten 
thousand feet up in the sky, Gangotn rears its famous temple on 
the nght tenk of the river, dedicated to the Goddess Ganga. On 
the opposite bank there arc a few small huts, inhabited by sadhus 
(ascetics) who have settled here for life: some mere escapists from 
the turmoil of the world of man. others infiamed by an all- 
consuming zeal to pierce the secrets of the Universe. 


Hill-locked Chakrata 

Returning from the rarefied atmosphere - as much psychological 
« physical - of these Himalayan high-points, we find ourselves in 
Chakrata, a quiet little hill station at about 7,000 feet and some 58 
mies from Mussoorie on the road to Simla. The town is less than a 
hundred years old and in itself of small interest to the visitor, hav- 
ing used mainly as a depot for British troops. But it is sur- 
rounded by forest ^des and walks of an astounding beauty and. 
from the nearby village of Deoban (9,400 n.) a Himalayan 
panorama spreads fonh second to none. There is good sport to be 
wild fowl to such big game as panther and bear; 

I I ual specimens of the latter sometimes stroll right into town! 
,K« » inhabited by an esUmated fifty 

^sand tnba! pecyle. Dunng the Aryan invasion of the Indis 
valley some tnbes broke off from the present hordes and marched 
i and settled there. Untouched since the 

^wn of Indian history by the rise and fall of glittering empires in 
Ranwaltas are far removed from the present, 
in ihl — Chakrata lies the Palace of Lakhamandal. 

n the cxqu isi ely carved precincts of which, in legend, people used 

to be burnt abve for the lightest reasons. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR NORTHERN 
UTTAR PRADESH 


QT 


WHEN TO GO? The autumn coloring of the foliage in 
the Central Himalayas has to be seen to be believed. Sep- 
tember-Octobcr is also the best season for hilcing (except 
in the higher altitudes). March and April is dower time m 
the foothills while lovers of wild flowers of the upper reaches will have ‘o “me 
in June and July when they can sec the glory of dwarf rhododendron bushes 
resplendent with pink and mauve blooms. Best visiting seasons; Spnng, en 
March to June; and Autumn, September to early November Average tempera- 
lures in the foothills: Winter 40° to 50° F. Summer 80 to 

HOW TO GO? There is only a seasonal three-times-a- 
week air-connection with the Himalayan foothills: D^*hi- 
Pantnagar and/or Phoolbag (near Haldwan. - one hou^ 
From here you proceed by bus or taxi to Nairn Ta ( 
miles), Ranikhet (74 miles) or to Almora (79 miles). By > 

miles away, at Kathgodam; the Upper India Express 

conditioned) leave Delhi in the evening; change at arei y „ which 

to Naimital or Raniket. Another railhead further west ^un wh.ch 

receives daily two express trains from Delhi and the Doon Express coming from 

as far as Calcutta (via Varanasi and Lucknow). being 

Although there are no national highways tn for the |^'^o^bems. 

most of the main roads are in a good state of | ^ follows: from 

more or less in the geographical center of the n^i miles' from 

Delhi via Ghaziabad-Meerut-Muzzafarnagar-Roo k^ 

Benares (Varanari) Allahabad-Kanpur-Ahg^^^ Mussoorie 168 

583 miles. Naim Tal is 197 miles from Delhi reached bv road from the 

miles via Dehra Dun. Corbett National Park can be reached by ro^a 
nearest railhead. Ramnagar. or direct by road from Delhi (130 miles). 

WHAT TO SEE? The Garhwal (Kumaon) Hills and their 
Sl“fhave from the earUest times been looked u^n as he 
hcc ortho s--' 

T.,, Rooihho, .oh AtaSTho 

Of ss-ild animals. Mussoorie is the most important resort 

rrAinc Awn FOLK DANCING. Apart from the festivals 

li^f ‘O 'ho «S!00; j religious fair held in Janu- 

.,'^r“°"M^L De4tees come in thousands to have a 

ary at Bageshwar. 37 miles from Aim ■ temple of Siva charactenzc 

dip in the Saryu River. Fasting and mosUolorfiil of the fairs in 

the occasion. Nanda Deri is the most . . ■ ^imora, Ranikhet and Naini 

the Kumaon region (August-Septcmber) held J" AUnm 

Tal. but its best observances take P'“« . p 5 ^ 3-5 consort. Accord- 

deity" Nanda Devi, the goddess identified ssath Parvati. 
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mg lo legend, she killed a demon who was m Ihc garb of a buffalo To com- 
mcmoraie this event, buffalo iicttfice is ofTerwl. presumably lo re-enact the 
bailie People from distant villages throng to the town. Women in iheir sin- 
gularly colorful costumes and glittering silver ornaments, men and children 
singmg and danang to the accompaniineiw of the local hurko (drum) present a 
rare spectacle of gaiety 

Doon Valley Tapkesh*/ar Fair There is a temple 3 miles from Dehra Dun in 
the Garhi Village known as Tapkeshwar Every year on the occasion of Slut- 
rain a colossal fair is held here Tens of thousands of people m iheir colorful 
costumes throng the village streets Jhaiula Mela u perhaps the biggest and the 
besKelebrated fair in the Dooii Valley To commemorate Ouru Ram Rai, a 
flag IS hoisted on a very long flag-staff every year on the Slh day after Holi 
(early March) in the ihanda Mohulla area A great occasion for the followers of 
the Guru who arrive from the remotest comers of the country The fair lasts for 
about 10 days Colorfully dressed people from neighboring districts pour in. 
particularly from the Punjab Ckandi Den Ka Mela fair is celebrated iit April in 
Rajpur, seven miles from Oehra Dun on the svay to Mussoorie. 

ilardwar. being a holy place, has festivals all year round Among them the 
Hindu New Year’s Day - Sambaisar — which falls between 20th March and 
iOth April Towards the middle of April the town holds its largest meta. the 
Buhwawai Sankrami which is also D-Day for the season’s pilgrimages to 
fiadrtnaih. high up in the Himalayas, some 200 miles away. 

Community dancing, almost extinct in the plains, continues lo flourish in Ihe 
Himalayan hill disincts The Jhara b a Kumaon dance in which men and 
women of alt castes join linking arms as they dance in a circle The Chhapek U 
the dance of lovenand is performed ^couples holding a mirror in one hand 
and a handkerchief in the other. Only a few people are competent to perform 
the Ja$ar It deals with evil spirits and b believed to have the power to nd the 
community of epidemics and other misfortunes. The small polyandrous com- 
munity of ihe Jaunsars on the holders of Himachal Pradesh have preserved a 
wealth of folk dances TTiofi is Ihe graceful dance of iheir women; Jodda and 
Jhamta are dances in which men and women whirl together with gay abandon 
The Thoro, in which men dance to the aocompanimenl of big drums, holding 
swords in their hands, is a vestige of their early war dances. 

HOW TO GET ABOUT? Regular bus services of Uttar 
Pradesh Roadways and Kumaon Transports connect all 
localities: thus Almora can be reached from Kathgodam 
directly or via Nairn Tal ilardwar is linked by direct 
buses with Delhi; with Rbhikesh in the nonh, with Dehra Dun. Miissoone, 
Chakrau. etc. Ruhikesh b linked by bus to Joshimalh and other places further 
north. One can travel by bus to Ambala in the Punjab Garhwal Motor Union 
buses will take you as far as the fair-wealher road to the north permits — to 
Tehfi Always buy “upper class" lickcls. i e. first class, and arrive early to claim 
your seal. Taai are also available. Walking along bridle paths is made possible 
by the numerous rest houses scattered about the mountainous regions (tee 
paragraph Hiking — page 247). 

The ITDC offers five-day conducted tours from Delhi lo Badrinaiher, includ- 
ing Ilardwar. Snngar. and Ruhikesh for Rs 330 Tours are also available from 
Nainital u various attractions in Ihe area. 

The V.p. CovL Toumi Bureau. New Delhi, conducts ihree-day tours to Cor- 
bett Nauonal Park from Delhi. 
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HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

(Note: aircondilioning is not needed in hill country) 

ALMORA. One mile from bus terminus, Deodar Hotel is considered the top 
establishment (inexpensive), but we prefer the Hotel Neel Kanth which has 
better sanitary fittings and kitchens attached to all suites: half a mile from bus 
terminus. The best Indian style hotel is the Ambassador, rock tottom. The 
Circuit House is superior (attached bathrooms, etc.) but you will have to write 
to Deputy Commissioner 2 weeks ahead. 

BADRINATH. Inspection Bungalow (reserve: Exec. Engineer P.W.D., Paun). 
BAREILLY. Two hotels, moderate in every respect, the Royal and the Cml& 
MiUlary are the leading establishments. 

CHAKRATA. Dak Bungalow, first-come-first-served. 

CORBETT NATIONAL PARK, between Ramnagar and Ranikhet has no 
less than a dozen Forest Rest Houses, ^ost of them in and ^o^ndjheja^^^ 
sanctuary. If you arc only passing through, the Mohan Re 
Moradabad-Ranikhet Road, at a spot called Dhangari, is on th 
the access road. 

DEHRA DUN. Situation not too bad. Hotel Madhuban, 

Western-style hotel with 31 more central. 42-A 

Road, has 18 moderately priced rooms, President, Rajpur 

East Canal Road, is inexpensive; Ser out. at 26 

Road, Aroma, New Road, 12 rooms. Doon 

Rajpur Road. Among the Indian style hotels the Doon I ten, 

bui nearer to city center, is considered best. 

HARDWAR. Best is the U.P. government 
on the banks of a canal. Just ouUide ‘he ci y. of Indian-stylc hotels, 

comfort at moderate prices, catenng provi . f^iketan Jaipura House, 

rock bottom, such as; Anand Niwas, New Royal, Gtan Ntketan, p 

Gurudey, etc. own 

KEDARNATH. Inspection Bungalow (reservation. Exec. Engineer 

LANSDOWNE. Inspection Bungalow 
R^t House (Division Forest Otfice) but you 

without prior request. . , . 

MORADABAD. New Castle, Western-style. ^'^‘^^^'"^ynccT’RW.D.. Mof- 
good hotel. There is an Inspection Bunga o» n --ur is not too bad. 
adabad) out of town. The State Hotel at nearby Rampur is 

MUSSOORIE. Hotels galore: first nSnl'set in a large 



nrsx Class sunenur. 

Moderate and partly Indian style. Conn g 

Roan Okc, Mussooric Club. r x, • ' I .ke has 3 1 rooms, all with 

NAINI TAL. The Grand, on the shore m’asonable. Open April- 

bath; dining room sers’es muglai dishes: first class 
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sional Forest Officer, Kalagarh Forest Division, P.O. Lansdowne (District 
Garhwal). 

HIKING. The Central Himalayas are known as the Abode 
of the Gods and some of the holiest Hindu shrines can be 
found high up in the mountains; Badrinath, Kcdamath, 
Gangotri and Yamnotri. Every year more and more peo- 
ple from all over India and other countries visit “’f/'S'O"- * 
Lracted by its religious associations, other by its wild beauty and grandeur. 

We describe here some of the more popular treks. .hp inner Line 

Note: Foreign visitors desirous of hiking to places on o obtain written 

of the Himalayas (Badrinath, Kedarnath, Pindari. o^.) sho 
permission of the Ministry of External Affairs, New e 

CENTRAL HIMALAYAN TREKS 

1. Riidraprayag to Badrinath via Chamoli - _ Bad- 

Joshimath (by bus). On foot: Joshimath lii these stages there is 

rinath (1 1 miles); elevation; from 6,000 to 10,25 . . pyec Engineer 

a P.W.D. Ins^ction Bungalow; reservation authonty Exec. Engine 
P.W.D. Pauri. A three-four days’ hike. , _ Qypta 

2. Rudraprayag to Kedarnath (8 miles) - Kedarnath (7 

Kashi (4 miles) - Phata (9 miles) ^*^™otinn authority for accom- 

miles). Elevation; from 3,000 to 11,700. Rese , ^ Engineer 

modations along this route: Secretary, 

both at Pauri. A two days’ hike. Hire portws ^ ^ Malapatan - 

3. Kedarnath to Chamoli, via Gaun Ku - n,jies) Elevation: 

Ukimath - Tungnath - Gopeshwar - 50 m.lesy^E 

from 1 1,700 to 1,000 ft. P.W D. In^pecimn Bung^^ ^ 

vation authority Executive Engineer E.w.ij., , . ygy must arrange 
A.Almora to Pindari Glacier, by bus to (6 

for ponies and coolies) - Loharkhet (10 mi es) ^ ^ Glacier (3 miles) 
(6 miles) - Dwali (7 miles) - Phurkia (3 ^''=£,7 S D-0- 
P.W.D. Bungalows at all stages; resewation auth^^J^S.^^^^ 

& R), Bageshwar. Bring a tent for camp ^ j Kaphini Glaciers 

Elevation from 3,500 ft. to 11,000 ft. Sundardhhunga ana r. p 

can be visited en TOHte. . -.uin the canacity of any hiker, and 

A trip to the Pindari Glacier is v^pws^rn route and the mag- 

the effort involved is amply rewarded by reouired for this trek. The 
nificence of the glacier. Six or 15 to June 15 when the 

best time to visit the Pindari Glaciw is fr ‘ . melted away, or frorn 

flowers are in bloom and the snow bndges j jhe Trad 

September 15 to early October, when the ai phurkia and the march 

Pass is still negotiable. The glacier is 3 mi jhc visitor to spcn 

involves a climb of 2,500 ft. An early , jmd beauty. The return 
some time on the glacier and take in its ^ .j phakuri and Kapkot. 
journey can be shortened by halting on y , ^ Lakhwar (7 *^'*^5) - 
5. Miissoorie-Chakrata via Smnp g miles). Ups and downs 

Nayhtat (6 miles) - Chorani (9 Bungalows at all stage . 

starting at 6,600 ft. and ending at 7. 
reservation not necessary. 
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6 Chakrata to Himachal Pradesh boundary (towards Simla) via Desbaji 
(7 miles) - Mandali (!2 Rutei) - Kalhyut - Ttnuni (12 miles) - Arakot 
miles) Elevation- from 7,000 ft lo 2.900 ft Forest Rest Houses at all 
stages, reservation authoniy District Forest Officer. CJialcrata. 

SHOPPING. The things lo boy here are shawls, mgs, car- 
pets, Tibetan blanktis. furs and locally-tnade curios The 
best shopping centers are. at Almora. 1-aI Bazar, Mali 
Bazar, UP Govcmmenl Handicrafts Emporia at Naini 
Tal. Kuln and Landour at Musvootie; Moti Bazar and Upper Road in Hard- 
war. Paltan Bazar, Asiley Hall and Connaught Place m Dehra Don; Jhanda 
Chauk Bazar. Kshtra Bazar arid Bharat Mandir Road m Rtsitikesh. 



f— USEFUt. ADDRESSES. Tounsi Informauon: Uttar Pra- 

l desh Government. Tourist Bureau, 9 Asiley Hall. Dehra 

Rishiltesh and Mussoorie). U.P. Govern* 
meni Totirisi Sub-Bureau and Disinci Information Office. 
Almora, Regional Tourist Bureau. The Mall. Naini Tal: U.P. Covemment 
Tourist Bureau. Ranikhct. tel. 27. 




PUNJAB, HARYANA AND H.P. 

Rugged Sikhs and Mountain Peaks 

Focus of pilgrimage to fndia!'me° Punjab offers 

lence of some of the best fighting m ’ sparkling 

the visitor a variety of 

streams, of golden harvests and maj thousand years 

Bhagavad Gita (Song Celestial) was "j;;j/;Sna him- 

ago to the inspired Temple of Amritsar, 

self. It is here that may v.s. the Go den * 5 ;^, 

set like a jewel in the "Pool of Immori^ ty ana 
devotees from every corner of the vas . is 

Its capital, Chandigarh, also ^^P' jj, architecture. Though 

the embodiment of all that is mos striking evidence of a 

not congenial to all, ^y^o Lrrent lines of thought and 

spirit of enterpnse and adaptabili y Kancra we return to the 
innovation. In the valleys of ^ulu ^ 

early Punjab of dance and song ‘.j^ania and inhabited by 

This territory, about the size history of Indian 

over 16,000,000 people, has the u Rajputs of north- 

states. Towards the close of the lOtn ceniu j 
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eni India were subjected lo attacks by Mohammedan invaders, 
who broke in through the North-West passes. Seasoned warriors, 
they soon overcame the resistance offered by the Rajputs: by 1027 
the Puiyab had become a Moslem-governed province. 
bJii! the Puiuab early in the I6th century and 

had hplT supplanted by the Sikhs who 

Whin >■" the North. Ranjit 

bingh who became head of the Sikhs at the age of 19, organized an 
the British stoutly in 1846 and ’49 After several 
tnn947 ^ rule which lasted 

he crcauon of Pakistan resulted in the partition of 

Sikh r«m ® of the Hindu and 

industrv hTv!l ■"“» Their enterprise and 

wSm » hitherto unknown prosperity 

Sle- I ‘heir stamp on the 

eminently nr f adventurous spirit and imbued with an 

eminently practical outlook on life. 

Exploring the Punjab 

Ku™"h,w'k?oSI »' P«> 

about a oii.n.. of . lank, an oblong sheet of water 

ously a ^thine e/nr "”11* ‘"V* j"Sth. Which constitutes simultane- 
3 attraliSf^ “"'laary. The town itself offers 

ELwn l. r 7y'l>«'o«iPal batlle described in the 
scon find ouraelves° n* p' ffPni Anibala, we 

itSSr^Lni fo'^'tly lha capital of the most 

tK^aLri^fm “f Maharajah in 

a visd JuSnd,^ "■ " ®’kh (now a museum) are worth 

sar is to S’siS n.^ I ' ' I*” “"Men Temple of Amril. 

™Sit^Sit!;^if,Lt'a:d‘"'’r 

under a voluminous headgear, the slkh'tjSaS 

ance ,s well-groomed and nUnial like ^ 

charger. He is proud and polite T' battle 

is a man apart. ' “ “ ("'“''nt, but above all. he 
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Punjabi women usually don’t wear saris. Their traditional cos- 
tume is the salvar-kamiz, salvar meaning wide pajama trousers 
gripped at the ankles. Kamiz is a gaily colored shut, tightened at 
the waist, split at the sides and almost reaching the ^ 

muslin sczri (dupatta) and ornamental sandals complete the attir . 

Menaced by persecution owing to their adoption some five cen- 
turies back of a new religion, not only have the SilAs . 

they have flourished persistently. They still 
throughout the great subcontinent they can be found sea ^ 
about here and there - and thanks to their teehnolc^ cal 
are often filling responsible jobs. Where first they \ 

of cars and trucks, they now pilot planes. million 

The sturdy Punjabi Hindus - of whom more ^an six inilh 

came over from Pakistan after partition are "o 
ways either. Although staunch in their be le . further 

orthodox and have fewer temples than their co-r g mental- 

south. Life at the crossroads of foreign invasions gave their mental 
ity over the centuries a distinctly go-ahead character. 

The Golden Temple of Amritsar 

Amritsar was founded in 1579 by Ram 'I’g ^°f 'jfl'gm) as a 
(Guru) of the Sikh relipon (and the Sikhs con- 

central place of worship for the • u jg ^hat Amritsar 

structed a pool, the “Pool of Nectar (wh ch is what A 
means) and planned the temple %vhich his son 

*^^^"own’as the Golden Temple (Rarbar Sahib) it by 

Amritsar and nucleus of Sikh , jj gjf jg reached by a 

a pavement of white marble, and the temple -tself^-s^^^ 

marble causeway. Its bronze plates, I piercing 

gold loaf, bum in the tropied oun and Over 

gleams while their reflection in the sh , mg, seems to 

the whole there reigns a stillness, a P nrana of the universe, 

stem from that uplift that inhales the c physical correspon- 

For the Sikhs still practise *at 

dence with environment that is the i believe can con- 

which feeds the adept with that ^ sanctuary, under a 

quer doubt, disease and even dea . of the Sikhs, which 

canopy lies the Granth Sahib, the accompaniment of 

is read out from time to time by a pn 

devotional music. , — „i. chelter pflgrims who come 

The buildings around the Sacre Xakht (the Immortal 

to worship from distant plac«. ^ supreme seat of Sikh 

Throne) - also bordering the TanK relics Incidentally, the 

religious authority and contains several 
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only restriction imposed on those who visit these sacred places 
consists m the removal of shoes As is the way with mosques and 
shnnes, slippers are provided, but here no charge is made and no 
donation accepted. The gardens that surround the Baba Atai 
lower nchly painted with frescos depicting scenes from the life 
01 Oum Nanak - are of a strange and wistful beauty The whole is 
impregnated with an energy that typifies the soul of the Sikh. 

Durgiana Temple is a Hindu shrine dedicated to the goddess 
architecture are closely similar to the 
, H Temple. Two other famous Sikh shrines can 

oe visited at Taran-Taran, near Amritsar and at Dcra Baba Nanak, 
12 miles west of Gurdaspur. 


Twenty-first Century In the East 

due north until, after some thirty miles 
Chandigarh. Hitherto we have been making 
cenu.n-. ® back at least several 

Sovehv ®^«*sion on which we meet with 

SeteriSs nV« f"* 'bat new spirit of enteirn'sc that 

m^fer nir? nf 'bc partition period the 

fell 10 Pakistan, and this included its 
wSted ^ "P'*®' bad to be found - or rather. 

SSen af rit’ 9 ®''*"”"*"' Sommer Headquarters, was 

oerman^m »' unsuitable as a 

SSd« ®bo$en - one of great natural beauty 

- and * '^'b two small rivers flowing on either side 

^'^’be earth. Six years later it was inau- 
Sb 'be Indian Union as the Capital of Pun- 

newlvie'afM the capital of the 

territory ^ ^ ^ Haryana, carved out of Punjab’s southern 

c-.a„d,garh. 

busier’s ultra-modem vision adapted tn tu '* ''^"ture of Le Cor- 
bmll lo home Ihe High h,'.!"'”"' 

clongaled edihee of rSnforced coSStelh ■'“P 'b'' 

roof ,o .=, a, fonher 
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coed awning and gives the impression of the shell of a giant tor- 
toise. Yet this is Asia and somehow these weird exaggerations in 
form and color seem to fit into the scene less incongruously than 
do their counterparts in Europe. Here, in this artificial city, the 
new architectural technique has found a sense of balance which is 
so often lacking when it intrudes upon already existing ancient 
symmetry. City planners, architects, students of art and thousands 
of tourists come to Chandigarh to see what man can create from a 
desert. When it is completed, and with it, the revolving statue of a 
hand symbolizing harmony among men (destined to be its central 
attraction), it will be even more popular. 

Only ten miles away from this mushroom metropolis we may 
return to 17th-century elegance and splendor - the Mogul Gardens 
of Pinjore. Once the private preserve of the Maharajah of Patiala, 
the park has been thrown open to the public and is now a favorite 
haunt of picnickers. 

Anandpur Sahib, a fortress-temple, near the histone town ol 
Rupar, was founded by Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru 
put to death by Emperor Aurangzeb. It was here that the Sikh 
religion acquired its final militant character. 

The two favorite pastimes of the hill-peasantry are bull fitting 
and folk-dancing. Two bulls are pitted against each encour- 

aged by their owners and the numerous onlookers. The joy u 
abandon of the bhangra makes this community dance the most 
manly in all India. 


Simla, the Viceregal Valhalla 

Still moving north from Chandigarh we soon 
tering upon a seemingly interminable succession o 
that lead us up, and ever up, until we land in that latter- y y 
pus known as Simla. Or such it was in recent . X’. y;.. 

it constituted the peak-encircled summer seat of the 
eroy. In addition to being India’s premier hill-station. im , 

the capital of Himachal Pradesh and is trying to wear 
look - a difficult job in this year-round holiday 
With its green meadows of asphodel, of hyacmt an 
of carmine rhododendron trees surrounded by 
deodar and towering pine, Simla still retains the g . ‘ 

splendors: racing, golf and cricket still prevail, ea ’ 
trast to such cosmopolitan pleasures, stately Pun- 

seen, day in, day out, inhabiting this coloi^l land. , gestures, 
jabis, the South Indians wth their dark ® j now 

the hill people with their noticeable Mongoloid , 

and then a lama, complete with his prayer whee , i j 

If you are in search of solitude we suggest a short climb, early 
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the morning, to the summit of Jakhu {8.000 ft.), which towers over 
Simla, and you will be rewarded with the glorious spectacle of the 
sun rising over the eternal snows 


Continuing North 


Passing from Simla on our northerly route we next come to 
Naldera. a pleasant spot nestling on the edge of the forest depths. 
Great fairs are celebrated here in the middle of May and the gala 
dress, silver ornaments and bnght eyes of the festive Pahari peas- 
ants lend local color and animation to the scene. 

At Chad there is - of all surpnsing incongruities - a well-kept 
cnckel pitch, encircled by tall forest trees. It claims to be the high- 
est arena in the world dedicated to the cult of this curious game, in 
which the Indians show such marked proficiency. Our next point 
interest, some tortuous 40 miles from Simla, will be Narkanda. 
From here we get a splendid view of the snowpeaked range of the 
inner Himalayas. From Hatu Peak - some 10,000 feet and a short 
climb from Narkanda - we find a striking panorama of the plains 
below and the surrounding snow bastions. 

Before we leave this district we should cast an eye upon what is 
known as the Bhal^a-Nangal Project. Situated some distance to 
wr left, this gigantic engineering enterprise - supervised by that 
famous American dam-builder Harvey Slocum - consists in the 
"jessing of the snow-fed waters of the River Sutlej, by means of 
the Bhakra Dam. The scheme was first conceived by Sir Louis 
Dane. U. Governor of the Punjab, as far back as 1908. On the 
partition of the Punjab between India and Pakistan, it was found 
necessary to put this project through with speed, most of the best 
imgated areas having fallen to the share of the Pakistanis. The 
Bhakra Dam. 740 feet high, is incidentally one of the highest in the 
world. It nses 14 ft. higher than the Hoover Dam in the USA. The 
mass of rancrete poured into the frundations of this outsize obs- 
truction IS three limes more than the total material disposed of to 
conshuct the seven mighty pyramids of Giza. Working three shifts 
round the clock, this stupendous job was carried out with amazing 
..1^' whole vast area, fioodlit at night, gives the impression 
felival in the inf.mal region,. The elTecI, of Ihi, 
’’a™ boen highly beneficial. Bhakra gener- 
V- “f tnargy and heips 10 Wgate 

Xh hf hT a-- " “b"' “’bat in .he -green revoln.iin" 

which has made India self-sufficient in food. 


Kulu and Kangra 


.h»S1e:;it^,raTe.3 "hS? 

aoovc sea level. Mandi is an interesting town, though 
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somewhat too warm to be comfortable during the summer months^ 
Not far away there is a lake famous for its floating 
center for Hindu, Sikh and Buddhist pilgrims who flock in large 
numbers to pay homage at their respective shnnes 
There are strangely beautiful sculptures in the temples of Pan 

chavaktra, Ardhanari and Triloknath. u I^rii 

From Mandi the Kulu road ^rou^ the 

gorge of the Beas river for a distance of 25 miles. It is winding an 
Sow and, in places, tmffic has to be alterna^ V one-way 
This is one of those roads again that are 
conditions alone. The rocky hillsides on 

rise almost perpendicularly to more than a overhangs the 

has been blasted through solid rock and, m places, it overhangs 

raging torrent only a few feet below. ,-tinracter of the 

Travelers have rhapsodized over ^he unique c^hamcterot^^^^ 

journey up the Kulu Valley. Not more charm of a Devon- 

parts, and fifty miles in length, it com in pj , ^ soaring up 

shire combe with the steep oue‘te f flie Dolomi 
into the sky on either side. I" ^arc^ the apnco^^^^^^^ 
pink blossom. On the higher slopes th S ^ decked out in 
their crimson flowers give the appea horse-chestnuts are 

gala with little red lanterns. Early m . “u By juiy mas- 

in flower, millions of wild bees humnu g hillside. Butter- 

ses of blue and purple iris are red. 

cups range in color from the ^ ^ in the Kulu VaUey. 

Fruit farming has become u nlentiflil - as cheap as they 

Apples and pears of high quality ar P nlums and peaches, 

are luscious - together with chemes. garde^^ For- 

!n the adjoining Kangra „een tea for the Afghan mar- 

merly dedicated to the ,j|mion today to the processing 

ket, the planters are turning their a 

of black tea. , ^ cimnle and unsophisticated 

The people of these valleys le contented with 

life. With few needs and fewer fairs and public 

their lot. Lively and good-tempered, i ^ most 

assemblies, they have some • while they work in the 

agreeable to hear the jhev are superstitious and 

fields. Uke most inhabitants of *1“ -',5 - a drought, a 

credulous. Whenever some ui'S o domestic sorrow - they 

hailstorm, an unsympathetic oflici god whose wxath 

seek an antidote by appeasing . ‘ -gaioteness of the valleys 
brought on the trouble The which no visitor fu''^ ‘o 

has invested them with a dose . ' <■ jf,c people's faces, the 

notice. The look of happy con e ^yn^ptuous bounty of nature, 

slow tempo of life and. above . uday in these regions. A 

all contribute to the enjoyment of a non 
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cunous feature is the fact that. whQe women do most of the work 
indoors and in the fields, the men sit at home and spin {however, it 
IS fair to say they reserve themselves the jOb of plowing). The wool 
they spin is woven into blankets or tweeds which, though coarse in 
appearance, are extremely warm. 

Local Eccentricities 

The extensive grassy maidan of Kuiu. the central promenade, 
stretching up to the precipitous cliff above the Beas serves as 
pasture-land and as the stage for colorful fairs held every year in 
spnngand autumn. The autumn fair, which marks the celebration 
of the Dussehra festival, is the most important gathering in the 
distnct. The gods of the neighboring villages are brought down in 
gaily-caparisoned palanquins, to the accompaniment of fife and 
drum, and laid at their assigned places. Large numbers of booths 
are set up and there is a great deal of buying and selling of local 
products - shawls, homespun tweeds, Kulu caps and jewelry from 
various parts of the valley. The festivities are enlivened with folk 
dances and songs. The Kulo people have a naturally happy icitip* 
erament and, at the lime of the Dussehra fair, a liberal intake of 
homebrewed ale adds to the fun of the proceedings. 

On one side of the fair you may see the palanquin of a local god 
swinging from side to side, though the men carrying the long poles 
try to keep it still. They seem to be helpless: the god tosses his ship 
from port to starboard because he is angry, or wishes to unburden 
himself of an important item of news. The people crowd round the 
oscillating sacred craft, for this is evidently some vital occasion. 
The priest comes forward and places his hand on the palanquin. 
Suddenly he goes into a trance and bepns to mumble incom- 
prehensible words which slowly change to articulate speech: 
mouthpiece of the god, he is ready to prophesy or answer ques- 
tions. *Ti will not rain early this year because the people are 
becoming wicked." “The fruit crop will be good." A voice from 
the crowd cries out: "When shall | be able to complete my house? 
Three times have I constructed the roof and three times has it col- 
lapsed through no fault of mine.*' Promptly comes back the answer 
from the priest: "As soon as you return the pound of nails your 
father stole from the temple.'* 

Manali, 24 miles north of Kulu is a beautiful spot In the midst of 
a pine wood, with high mountains towering above It. It can be 
made the headquarters of a mountain holiday with hikes, climbs 
and picnics, punctuated with sun-bathing, fishing and lotus-eating. 
Pay a visit to the Dhoongri wooden temple which stands concealed 
in a forest of magnificent deodars. It has a four-tiered, p^oda- 
shaped roof and the doorway » carved with figures and symbols. 
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Lahoul and Spiti 

To the uninitiated Lahoul and Spiti peril ous"mountain 

more than barren rocks and « comforts. To 

paths and glaciers unrelieved y unique experience. The 

the lover of and most magnificent aspects. 

Himalayas here assume their coarse vegetation and the bar- 

The rich coloring of Lahoul visitor’s memory and he 

ren splendor of Spiti remain added a new dimension to 

feels that his journey to these parts has aduea 

his experience ot nature. ^ross the Rohtang 

For a trek to the Lahoul valley yo Khoksar, the 

Pass, at an altitude of 13,5 • ju Kyelong, the 

first village in the valley, a jeep Not so long ago the jeeps 

headquarters of the Lahoul Spi .j^^j^utled, carried over the 

that now ply on the ™ad wer wonder 

Rohtang Pass and reassembled o t" u mechanical 

and amazement of the Lahoulis, who had 

vehicle before. exotic appearance. The nver 

The mountainscape in Spjt' ha^ ^ j ^ay through the ages to 
is a fast-moving torrent which has "j ^ mile across 

the bottom of a deep ravine ^e valley^ bove the 

with narrow strips of arable 'an^ ^ f these level strips to 

river-bed. Steep rocky '"f.^'^Varound a maivelous panorama 

heights of several thousand g their colors from Pai® P " 

the^oft blues and greens 

^’tfcocky Spki.'s re,m» have 

narrow eyes and high a woolen rope of astonish^^^^ 

breasted woolen gown, reiai^or^d ^^„;plg coils. This 

length which is wound round th ^ppgr part of the 

serves as a belt providing warmth. articles are stored, 

go^ into an ample blouse >n jhich alUmd or liquor; a 

a Buddhist prayer wheel; a sil V/omen grei^e their 

spare garment; a newly- or numerous thin P'a|ts w ' 

with rancid butter and wear 't ^ them. Their hairdo tlm 

made longer by weaving vah s ‘at h ^^^urc back 

resembles a net of black strands sprc have 

far down as the knees. „r;,hle land limited, the Sp - 

Since food is scarce “"d arabRJan of over-population, he 

evolved a scheme to ward oj sons are sent to one of the 

eldest son inherits the land, th y - celibacy. There a 

is the general rule, both polygamy 
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in evidence. If the eldest son dies, his younger brother leaves the 
lamasery, takes over his deceased brother's land and his widow, as 
well as the children 

The valley of the Pin nver is even wilder than that of the Spiti. It 
joins the main Spiti valley at a point near Dungkar and goes up in a 
south-westerly direction, ending below the Pin Parvati range, on 
the other side of which lies the Parvati Valley. 


From Kangra to Dalhousie 

Kangra itself is of small interest. It is the valley that leads up to it 
that is so beautiful. Yet it is the home of exquisite miniature paint- 
ings and an andent town with several temples of artistic merit, one 
of which so attracted the great Mongol emperor. Tamerlane, that 
he led an expedition to plunder it. It was said to contain many 
millions' worth of jewels, unbored pearls, gold and silver vessels. 

We next come to Dharamsala, divided into higher and lower 
towns with a difference of some 1,500 feel between them. Upper 
Dharamsala is overshadowed by the great rock wall of Dhaula 
Dhar. where wander those legendary shepherdesses, the Oaddi 
maidens. Immediately above It rises one of the main spurs of the 
Himalayas, the dark, pine-covered mountain-side reaching out 
towards the upper peaks that soar into the regions of eternal snow. 
The countryside is rough, in contrast to the luxuriant Kulu and 
Kangra valleys. 

A few miles before reaching Pathankot, we turn right for 
Dalhousie, a scenic and quiet hill station. This winding, narrow 
road is open only three limes a day in each direction, for 20 
minutes! Dalhrxisie is the ^teway to Chamba, the "vale of milk 
and honey”, sparkling springs and impetuous streams. Named 
after one of the British Covemors-General in India, Dalhousie is 
hardly a hundred years old. The station is built around and upon 
five little hills, covered with a thick growth of ban oak, conifers 
and a large variety of trees and shrubs. Skirting these hills are a 
number of good roads of which the upper Bakrola Mall Is the fin- 
est. Nearly three miles in length, it commands the double-barreled 
panorama of the plains to the south and the snow-capped moun- 
tains to the north. 

Dalhousie is probably the cheapest hill resort in India. Even in 
its heyday it was less expensive then some of the belter known hill 
stations in the Himalayas. Hie post-Iodependence partition of the 
country has greatly reduced the number of visitors, though it has in 
no way affected th^e amenities offered. Among the charms of 
Dalhousie are the throngs of Ubetan refugees, siQl in traditional 
garb, and the lovely picnic spots, pre-eminent among w-hich is the 
plain of Khajiar. at about a day’s march. Shaped like a saucer, this 
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mile-long and half-a-mile-broad level plain lies embedded beneath a 
dense pine forest. Covered with emerald turf and fringed by gigan- 
tic deodars, it hugs a temple with a golden dome. It also possesses 
a golf course set in idyllic surroundings. 


Surprising Little Township 

About ten air miles from Dalhousie we reach the town of 
Chamba, perched like some medieval Italian village fortress, on a 
flat mountain shelf, overhanging the rushing torrent of the river 
Ravi. It is the center of a valley rich in ancient remains and is well 
known for its Chaugan, or public promenade - a grassy maidan 
about half a mile in length and eighty yards wide. The town itself is 
a busy little place to which hill folk come to buy and sell their 
goods. 

Chamba is surrounded by places of interest to the enterprising 
tourist. Special look-out points commanding panoramic views 
abound on all sides. A trip to Pangi, in the interior of the 
Himalayas, is the ambition of many a traveler. The region is dry 
and cold, mostly about 8,000 feet above sea level. In the midst of 
its \vild rugged hills flows the great river Chandrabhaga in a deep 
and narrow gorge, lashing itself into fury against the towering cliffs 
that imprison it. The higher regions contain stem mountains rising 
one above the other beyond the snow line to a hei^t of 18 to 
22,000 feet. 

Pangi has a reputation for pretty faces, beautiful dances and 
scenic splendor. Many excursions can be made from this center. 
Adjoining jungles abound in wildlife - from the snow leopard to the 
marmot and ermine weasel. Returning through Dalhousie and tak- 
ing a westerly direction we arrive at Kathua, a place which does no 
more than present the usual scene - temples and the bright throng in 
maidan and bazaar. 

Some few miles further bring us to Pathankot, whose rajahs were 
often in open rebellion against the Mogul Emperors - hence the 
picturesque Shahpur Kandi Fort, a 16th-century frontier bastion 
high on the bank of the river Ravi. This rapidly flowing stream is 
mainly remarkable for the strange rafts fashioned of inflated buffalo 
skins upon which the locals navigate its waters. This curious con- 
traption is said to be the acme of security and can cany' a couple of 
passengers. It is steered by two men who lie on the buffalo skins, 
half immersed in the icy water. With their hands holding on to the 
upturned legs of the animal, they work their legs like rudders and 
negotiate the raft safely through rocks and over the foaming rapids. 

Pathankot is the gate to Kashmir - to Jammu and Kashmir, as 
the State is called ofllcialiy, or “J and K" in the current jargon. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE PUNJAB, 
HARYANA AND HIMACHAL PRADESH 


O 


WHEN TO GO? From October to March for the Punjab, 
a region which can be very hoi in summer, from April to 
end of June to Simla and ihe mountains of Himachal 
Pradesh - unless you have decided lo do some skiing w 
other winter sports in and around Simla This i» the region to which heal-crared 
residents of the Indian plains Itcc in the middle oC hot summer humidity. 
September November delightful autumn conditions m Kulu and Manati 


HOW TO GO? By air from Delhi to Chandigarh ( I hr-V. 

Amntsarfl hr) There are some excellent trams linking 
this region to Ihe test of India the airconditioned .4/nnr- 
sar Moil from Calcutta (Howrah): the aircondiiioned 
Frontier Mail (Delhi-Amriuar). a pleasant overnight trip, the aircondiiioned 
llowrah-Delhi-Kolka Mail, passing through Chandigarh and connecting with 
Simla by diesel tram, the Pathankot Fxprets and Ihe aircondiiioned Punjab 
Mail from Bombay (Vicwna) To Strola; by air from Delhi to Chandigarti. then 
road, taxi or bus. 70 miles to Simla The 11 P. Tounsm Development Corp. 
operates a special toutisi coach setvKe to Simla and Manali from Delhi 
The Punjab T D C. operates regular coaches direct between Delhi and 
Amnisar 

By road- by car from Delhi to Amntsar it's 273 miles on Highway I via 
Ambala, jullundur. You uke the right fork afur Ambala for Chandigarh and 
Simla. Pathankot is an extra 74 miles from Jullundur. 


How to Get lo Town Irom Airport: Airline passenger coach is the most 
dependable Taxis available in Chandigarh and Amritsar. 


FESTIVALS AND FOLK DANCING. The Punjab has a 
large Sikh population and their festivals are celebrated 
J here with great gusto. January marks the culmination of 
winter. Populai melodies ate sung around huge bonfires 
In ApnI/May. Batsakhi Day is celebrated with bhangra dancing for on this date 
did Guru Cobind Singh weld the Sikhs into a martial community in 1699. Kulu 
arxJ Kangra valleys hold some of Ihe most picturesque fairs and religious fes- 
tivals in India, especially during Dussehra (Sept./Oo ). The Mtnjar Mela (fair) 
at Chamba and the Jwalomukhi Mela, held in April and October, are nghlly 
famous: throngs of hill people in coTorful costumes come in to the towns on 
those dates 

bbangra with its manly movements is the most popular folk dance of the 
^njab peasantry There are no bard and fast rules The dancers swirl round to 
*e rhythm of drums, dapping and waving their sticks in joyful abandon. 
Bn^Oy-cplored turbans, a mauhingskirtlike lungt. ^ long Punjabi shirt and » 
Mack svao'xoal complete the outfit Community dancing is widespread in 
Himachal Pradesh during Dussehra and on other occasions 
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HOW TO GET ABOUT? By bus or car. Taxis are gener- 
ally cheaper than elsewhere in India despile the dilficult 
ground, and cost Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per mile. For local trans- 
port employ the horsedrawn tongas; for excursions one 
can hire ponies in all important centers. There is an excellent 2-day sightseeing 
trip to Chandigarh and Pinjore Gardens run from Delhi in a deluxe motor 
coach. Some distances; Pathankot to Manali (Kulu) 200 miles; excursion from 
Manali to Kulu 23 miles; from Jullundur to Kangra 86 miles; from Chandigarh 
to Simla 54 miles; from Simla to Kulu; via Narkanda and the beautiful Kulu 
Valley, 123 miles. The roadways system within the two states is highly devel- 
oped and one can go almost anywhere by bus. Mountain roads are not motora- 
ble during the rainy season and in winter. 



HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

AMBALA. (Haryana). Good night halt, has 2 Government Tourist Dept, 
approved hotels in the Cantonment area, both rock-bottom priced: Parry's. 126 
Staff Road; 40 rooms with baths, and next door Cecil Hotel, 22 rooms with 
baths. 

AMRITSAR. The Western-style hotels are; Ritz, the Mall. Airlines, Cooper 
Road and Blue Moon, the Mall. They have a few aircondilioned rooms, all 
moderate. Inexpensive Indian-style hotels are the Grand. Imperial and 
Amritsar. 

BHAKRA/NANGAL DAM. Three Rest Houses, reserve: Secretary to General 
Manager, Bhakra Dam. Nagal. Best. Sutlej Sedan, Tourist Bungalow. Punjab 
Government Tourist Bureau, Nangal. 

CHAIL. Chad Palace Hotel, first class superior. Also 4 cottages and Himneel 
Youth Hostel. Contact Inchargc, Palace Hotel. H.P. Tourism Development 
Corp.. Chail. 

CHANDIGARH. Oberoi Mountriew. Sector 10, 33 rooms with bath, modem, 
fits into the general scheme of this city's planning. First class reasonable to 
superior. Indian-style Aroma, Sector 22. 36 rooms (30 bathrooms) is inexpen- 
sive. Eagle’s Nest, Tourist Rest House. Sector 2. 8 good rooms, catering avail- 
able. Pool. Three State Guest H ouses all in Sector 7. 

A YMCA for the young in Sector 11, apply Secretary. 

DALHOUSIE. Claire’s, on Court Road. 15 rooms with bath; reached by toll 
road after you locale gatekeeper; so-so comfort but inexpensive. Also in same 
category: Aroma-N-Clairc’s, 18 rooms. Dalhousie Club near bu.s terminus: 
twelve doubles, rock bottom and very good. Nearby: Grand Pteyr, in the same 
category and comfortable. 

DHARAMSALA. (Kangra Valley). Tourist Bungalow, formerly the .Mahara- 
jah of Kashmir's haunt (apply District Public Relations Officer. Kangra). 

FARIDABAD. Holiday-Inn 40 airesmditioned rooms, bar. swimming p^wl. 
miniature golf, nightclub. Ideal week-end stay out of Delhi. 
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JUU.UNOUR. New Skylark is moderate 72 rooms, restaurant Also Indian- 
style Jubilee 

KASAUU. Akuia Hotel, moderate, wiib IS rooms 

KATRAW Exttttm Rwer Va^ Guest House. 4 rooms otilj 

with and baths (open March-Nov ) 

KULU. The 24-room Oberoi Kulu Valley Resort is tops: accommodation is in 
cottages Bar and restaurant with superb views Comfortable ITDC Atbok 
Trattlen' Lodge with cattiing faalittes. 6 rooms There « also a Teunst Bun- 
galow Class II 

KURUK5HETRA. Rest House (at Thanesar) 

MANAU (Kulu Vallej) ITDC’s Athok Travelers' Lodge ts good, and pro- 
vides catering faalilies Sunshine Orchards Guest House. 12 rooms with baths, 
moderate, good Indian-siyle hotels Snow View and Banon's (both Open 
March-DR } New Hope Guest House. Palden Nag! Guest House. 

MANOl (Kulu Valley) Rest House cum Crr««/ House (apply Eaecuiive En- 
pnecr, Mandi) 

PATHANKOT. Teunst Bungalow (Class II) and Rest House (apply Sub-Divi- 
skinal Officer P.W.D, Paihankot) 

PATIALA. Splendid former residence of Maharajahs: Boradart Palate Cues! 
House, by special permission of Chief Secretary. Punjab Covemment 
Chandigarh 

PINJOPE GARDENS (10 miles from Chandigarh). Tourist Rest House and 
Rang Mahal offer limited accommodations Reservations Tourist Officer. 
Pinjore 

SIMLA (about 7J300 fl. up). Two Oberm hotels lead the list of establish- 
ments. most of them closed in winter The Cedi, on The Mall, has 41 rooms 
wnh attached bathrooms: a few de-luae apartments. Open May and June only. 
Clark’s, also on The Mall, open all the year round, a pleasant place in the turn- 
of-ihe-century Swbs chalet-hotel style. 47 rooms with baths and a few suites. 
Both hoick are Arsl-class reasonable. 

These two followed by Himland. Circular Road. 43 rooms with bath, and 
llarsha. The Mall. 20 rooms ar>d reasonable restaurant. Other Western-style 
hotels, less expensive, are Cart o/IndiaCrandand Baljee's Grand, both on The 
Mall. Many Indian-style hotels ranging from inexpensive to rock bottom. 
Among these Conlinenial. Thakur, Manna, Rock Sea, Bridge View, and Pme 
Vww rWCA. The RuJge and TWCA. The MalL ate sattsfactory 


RESTAURANTS. Chandigarh: Kwabsy, Aroma (good Indun food) and Am- 
brosus, all ui Sector 22: Ladina. Cabpso. Paeadah, all in Sector 17. Dalhoutie' 
Hohday Inn (with bar). Aroma. Nangat Dam; Chufi (near the dam): good 
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Indian food at Nayyar Hotel znd Prince’s, Main Market. Simla: Baljees (Indian 
food); also Davico’s, Indian Coffee House. 


HIKING. The northwestern Himalayas, comprising the 
A state of Himachal Pradesh and the Kangra district of 

J- — LTI ** ^ V Punjab State, are a hiker’s paradise. A great deal of initia- 
tive has been shown lately in opening up hitherto inac- 
cessible areas by building motorable roads and by tracing bridle paths. There 
are numerous easy treks for hiking and Forest Rest Houses along the more 
important routes. Detailed information is given in two excellent publications of 
the Department of Tourism; Hulu and Kangra and Trekking in Lower Himala- 
yas, obtainable through its offices abroad or in India. There are splendid walk- 
ing opportunities around Simla. 



FISHING, Kangra Valley is famous for mahseer fishing 
(at Nadaun and Dehra Gopipur). Near Simla one can fish 
trout in the Pabar near Rohm. Mahseer in Giri and 
Chamber rivers. Season; from mid February to end of 
April and from beginning of October to end of November. Licenses: Assistant 
Warden of Fisheries, Palampur and the Assistant Warden of Fisheries, Dehra 
Gopipur for Kangra and Kulu; Director of Fisheries, Bilaspur for Himachal 
Pradesh. 



USEFUL ADDRESSES: Tourist Information and Guide 
Service (in alphabetical order of place-names): District 
I Public Relations Officer. Amritsar: Tourist Information 
Center, House 9FB/I0, Sector 22 -A, Chandigarh; Tourist 
Information Bureau, Dalhousic; Himachal Pradesh Government Tourist Bu- 
reau. Kulu: Himachal Pradesh Government Sub-Tourist Bureau, Manali; Pun- 
jab Tourist Bureau, Pathanakot; Punjab Government Tourist Bureau, Upper 
Flat, Water Tower Building, Nangal; Himachal Pradesh Tourist Bureau, The 
Mall, Simla. 

Indian Airlines: 48 The Mall, Amritsar, tcl. 42607; Lacbmanji Kalka Build- 
ing, Sector 17C, Chandigarh, tcl. 721 and Dhalpur Maidan, Kulu. 

Shopping centers: Sector 22, Chandigarh; Tibetan Refugees Handicrafts, 
Dalhousic; Himachal State Cooperative Stores, Lakkar Bazar and Lower Bazar 
in Simla. 

Golf: a 9-hoIe course at Naldera, 14 miles from Simla. 




KASHMIR, JAMMU AND LADAKH 

A Glimpse of Heaven 


‘kashmir - only Kashmir!” Such were the last words, the dying 
wish of one of the most majestic of the Great Moguls. On his 
return to the land of his heart, otj his way to the enchanted vale, 
the Emperor Jahangir fell sick and died. Satraps and nobles, his 
imperial court, surrounding in sorrow-struck awe the death<ouch 
of the Great Mogul, they pressed him to give them his last wish. 
And all he said was . . , “Kashmir!” 

This Oriental super-Switzerland has lost nothing of that magnetic 
chaTO It held centunes ago in the days of the Moguls. The very air 
of this miraculous vale leaves the most hidebound materialist - be 
he frorn Wall Street. Manchester or Moscow - dumbfounded.' 
Speechless he falls, a willing slave, under the spell of this conspi- 
racy of mountain and mere. Nature's masterpiece, her jewel of the 

K down fmm the sol- 

cmn fir-clad heights that encircle this dreamland on all sides, one 
cut off from the 

rojSjm ^ enchanted day during a Kashmiri 
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Kashmir formed part of Asoka’s far-flung empire. Akbar took it 
in 1587, and the Mogul emperors never ceased to pay lengthy visits 
to Kashmir from that date on. They did not like the dust and heat 
of the plains, and sought refuge in this idyllic vale where they laid 
out, at lavish expense, a number of gardens of fantastic elegance. 
But the appeal of this mountain-encircled valley, unique in its 
beauty, has survived the fall of the Moguls. It was highly 
appreciated, as a select holiday resort, during the last decades of 
British rule in India. 

Since only the higher officials in days gone by could afford the 
time and expense involved in making the journey, Kashmir has 
escaped being Europeanized and never became a “hill station”. 
Added to which, up to the moment of independence and subse- 
quent partition, the country was a semi-autonomous state. It was 
ruled over by the Maharajah of Kashmir and Jammu, although 
there was a representative of the British Raj, known as the Resi- 
dent. Yet, rightly, no European was allow^ to own land in the 
State or to build. 

Kashmir - slightly smaller than Great Britain, only 4 million 
inhabitants - is the heart of Asia. Few realize that it is farther 
north than Tibet. For many thousands of years the caravans have 
passed from China and elsewhere through Kashmir on their way 
down with their precious merchandise into the plains of India. The 
same continues today to a certain extent - and that is why one 
meets here such a variety of races, national costumes and 
traditions. The Kashmiri pandit (the word means "man of letters") 
forms the Hindu leading minority (Mr. Nehru was a Kashmiri pan- 
dit); is usually an erudite individual - and has been traditionally 
recognized as such ever since the days of Akbar. The Kashmiri 
Moslem peasant, on the other hand, simple and hardworking, is of 
interest for a peculiar custom. In the summer heat, when usually 
stripped to the waist, his torso is seen to be covered with scars. 
These are caused by bums when, in the winter, he goes about wth 
his portable central-heating under his overcoat and the burning 
charcoal spills and bums his body. The average Kashmiri wears 
only two garments — this upper cloak composed of rough brown- 
colored sacking and a pair of voluminous knickerbockers. This 
heating contraption, known as a Kangri, consists of a small wicker 
basket with a metal pan in which the glowing coals are stored. It is 
kept in place by a leather strap which he hangs round his neck. 

If the beauty of surroundings, the softness of the air, the rich- 
ness of the pastures have somewhat diminished the stamina of the 
Kashmiri valley-dweller, this same land of sedatives is a peerless 
stimulant to the overworked and office-jaded Westerner. It is just 
what the doctor ordered. 
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Exptoring Kashmir and Jammu 

catches sight of the snow-capped bastions of Kashmir. 

the Jammu region from Pathankot. 
Jammu splits up raturally into three tracts - the mountainous, the 
inhaWtants of these three divisions 
dialects, customs and modes of dress. The Dogras 
^abiting the plains are a hardy people and speak Dogri - a mix- 
and Persian. The inhabitants of the 
They are tall and wiry and 
Kaih^m' *" agnculture and cattle-breeding. Like the 

«,n a remarkable swiftness of foot and 

without fatigue. The Gaddis and Guijars 
Se of “ttle. from one end of 

make femnn«.« °n " summer they climb hi^ mountains and 
livesinri^ ^ ^ flat-t^pcd mud huts for themselves and their 
nance ^ Semitic cast of counte* 

wh^e '“"8 •>"" a center of Indian citllore 

l’*' flounshed; Ibe Pahari painlers have been 
less blend centunes for Iheir dexterity of line and match- 

Jammu was di'; 'r P^-'a^Petdenee days, unlike Kashmir, 
Io1^«o h^trlT w°’'f,P”' S“"- Tbe MahaiiOah liked 

lent him evi.ri/ himself - and the British Raj, wisely enough< 
enter the No European was allowed to 

MXarakhl"!-^‘^'='“‘ f Oovernmeni permit. Each winter the 
retSfhiT n 1^* heights of Kashmir and 

the nlains I" Jammu which eruoys the winter climate of 

wyp a,Te'.iss'riS “ - 

tow^S'S'JJlh^T’'' 'I” °'P- "C '"'"Sp” tb' 

Schi eltJSf^.tS fI''”P'fx“''“'’ e marked difference in 

'brines one finds in the 


The Banlhal Pass 

cross the m^num f*-) we shall have to 

the Banihal Pass, itself at SmosT^Sn r by way of 

plemented by a recently complSSiun^ f«t. The pass is sup- 

sible throughout the year. Its cnira.?.-. •’ P®*' 
winter by snow swne twentv feet di»-_ *°metimes blocked in 
go over the pass by a straight cliinb*^[f of pack coolies still 

^ ««mo. It takes a day to cover the 
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eight rmles up and over. Every hundred yards or so there is a sol- 
idly built stone shelter for the coolies (and other such madmen who 
cross in winter) since the climb gradient is little short of perpen- 
dicular and the average visibility not more than some twenty feet. 
The word “Banihal” is the Kashmiri for blizzard, and it blows 
blizzard most of the time during the four winter months. 


Srinagar 

We have now little over a hundred miles to go to reach the capi- 
tal of this captivating country - Srinagar. It is pronounced as if it 
were written “Sirrynugger” - which at once makes it easier. We 
are now in the Himalayas, at the head of the famous valley, 
eighty-four miles long and twenty to twenty-five miles wide. The 
road stretches out before us in an almost Roman straight line. The 
roads of Kashmir are poplar avenues, planted and tended at the 
command of the Great Moguls. Boxed up on all sides by mountain 
walls as we draw nearer to Srinagar, we have reached the literal 
back of the beyond. 

So this is the Venice of the East! But Venice ensconced 
miraculously in the midst of a super-Switzerland. So “super” it is 
that, on returning to Europe or America, our mountains look 
downright dull. Yet Srinagar has many characteristics that are 
neither Venetian nor Swiss. Its flowering house-tops are essen- 
tially its own. For a short space of some few weeks, before the 
summer sun has burnt them up, they turn the flat rooftops of 
Srinagar into a top-story flower-garden. The roof of the Kashmiri 
house is made of earth. Watered by the rains and snow of winter, 
it soon becomes a field of grass in early spring - followed by 
flowers, until scorched into hay at the approach of summer. All 
down the banks of the Jhelum, on either side, between the bridges, 
these natural roof-gardens lend a unique aspect of gaiety to this 
subtropical city. 

Like a row of boxes with smaller boxes pasted to their sides, 
hundreds of brown houses line the river. They are touched up with 
the color of painted shutters and inlaid arches over the small win- 
dows. Vividly dyed skeins of wool hang from doorways, and 
everywhere clothes hang in the sun to dry. 

Large vessels, on which whole families live, haul timber up and 
down the crowded river. Between them, sitikaras thread their way. 
These graceful boats, with canopied roofs and fluttering curtains, 
glide up the river to the peaceful Dal Lake where most of the 
“houseboats” arc anchored. 

The bazaar life of Srinagar is like a scene out of the "Arabian 
Nights." The streets arc shrouded from the light by awnings nar- 
row and obscure. Men in fur caps and svomen in dark-colored 
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"tent” robes and flashing jewelry walk along the bustling streets. 
Horse-drawn tongas speed by with jangling bells. Old men in tur- 
bans sit on the busy sidewalks smoking their quaint-looking 
Hookahs. Stalls display all the artistry of Kashmir: carved wood- 
work, papier machd objects, silverware, shawls, magnificent car- 
pets and semi-precious stones 

Apart from the attractions of the nver with its nine bridges. 
Srinagar has a unique landmark a sharp hill, a thousand feet high, 
still in the precincts of the aty. with stone steps running ri^t up 
And at the top, a small pointed temple to Siva, named after Sank- 
aracharya who came to Snnagar 1.200 years ago from India to 
revive Hinduism which had been eclipsed by Buddhism. From 
here one has a sinking panorama not only of the city but of the 
configurations of the river Jhclum and the adjoining Dal Lake. 

As a predominantly Moslem city. Srinagar has its fair share of 
mosques, the Juma Masjid, largest in Kashmir; the Pathar Masjid, 
bunt by Jahangir’s wife. Nur Jehan. and the pagoda-like Shar 
Hamadan, entirely of wood. 


newcomer does on arriving in Srinagar is to go 
houseboat is. by force of tradition, the first 
attrition. As a means of getting back and forth from this floating 
S: Jl* /"aW use of the shikara. This skiff-hke punt has 
‘he gondola of Kashmir. It can take four pas- 
frJr. 1 j*’ “ constitutes the acme of comfort when 

5-3 under a canopy of plaited straw 
nung round by silken curtains. 

3-'“"!' "» tnore lhan a makeshift invcnled al 
eiet “"“fluenee of the Maharajah's 

fo the'^S'’"'k “f's-d by Europeans. So Ihey took 
Irk "" The evening cockrails on the 

are .12 2' 2"'" ' "" surrealistic landscape 

ihei.'t^ ‘V’’ "" -■"-I' ‘radesmen from 

2ou'S’'-S™7a?eniurE" S^t'e^nT' ^ 'f' ‘"'T 

gain. In fact it is expected And ' r”u' 5' 

diets have small brass orna.neMs’l™^ r2n 'I-*' sstralic ped- 
greal artistic merit and at reari,rabfc 222 ra 2 I 
pure crooks. pnees. Others, of course, are 

Did uVe^arc^^tf^Ulrar^'b^^'r^^ Jhelum, those of 

round the 12 square milersorfw®.^^^^ At intervals all 

chenars. planted by the Great Mnm i Slant plane trees, called 
‘ y ine oreat Moguls. They form the background 



Vale of Kashmir 
.m Q- Lgdslch 



’KIshtwar 
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to Shalimar Bagh, meaning the Garden of Love laid out neariy four 
centunes ago by Jahangir for his Queen Nur Jehan. 

The Nishat Bagh (Garden of Pleasure) rising from the Dal in 
terraces of flowerbeds, with its avenue of cascades playing against 
^e blue mountain background, has a grandeur all Its own. The 
Garden of the Morning Breeze (Nasim Bagh) lies opposite, on the 
other side of the lake, and is the oldest in date: Akbar the Great 
laid It out after the conquest of Kashmir. Nearest to Srinagar and 
the smallest in size is the Chasma Shahi (Royal Spring). In the 
neighborhood, suirounding Srinagar, the Kashmiri craftsmen pro- 
duce by hand their woodcarvings and lacquer work. 


A Tour of the Lakes and Valleys 

Before we start on our lour of the lakes and valleys, let us make 
a car-cum-pony expedition to Gulmaig (8,500 ft.) the "Meadow of 
blowers (Marg is the Kashmiri for an upland meadow). Here we 
rind ourselves back in highly Europeanized surroundings - tennis 
courts, course, large hotels: for Gulmarg was the summer hill 
station for the Bntish Resident and all his circle. Walking along 
Gulnwg s Circular Path you have only to look down to have a 
magmneent view of the entire Valley of Kashmir, including 
obtained here of Nanga Parbal 
fwO- This giant, whose name means literally (and 
Moamain". dominates the landscape for 
many miles in all directions. 

A few miles before returning to Srinagar, we turn to the left on 
f Sangrama to take the track that leads to the 
ill. '* Kashmir. It Is something like the 

r Haramuk. the mountain at its head, a kind of 

magnified Denis du Midi. The waters of the Wular are of a soft 
{waurifilr’ from the houseboat, are 

I Imus blossoms. Here we take the road that 


particular kind of l^shmin pine known as the budle tree T?ic 
av.„g= of .hi, o„„ir„ stand;"', 

of^old” ari^r Sonamarg, the "meadow 

flotsnr,. Jus, ovnr 30 milj; *5"”! 

a,™™. 9,000 f.c, ahovn s_.a-.^o, S' 

are made into the 


s from here that treks 
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wild lands and barren wastes to the north and east on the confines 

°^We now start to ascend the Liddar Valley. The scenery here, 
thoueh nerhaps a trifle less acrobatic than in the Sindh, is more 
mSflc As we come down the vaUey, we pass the sacred cave of 
Tmamaih, with the pilgrims; rough-hewn track, smps cut 0„ o 
the living rock, leading straight up to it. They come each year 
from every corner of India, old "Ive is 

?rtt?aSrnr~^^ 

S Sl^S the"gh7cJ\rSrmLTj:r Jr srl.a„ 

(July-Augu^st). jHur Valiev we next come to Pahalgam, a 

Passing down the V^^^uI^ v cTmatic conditions in the sum- 
place of wondrous natural ^ visitors spend their time here 
mer are ideal for tent life and t s P 
under canvas. At no more 7,000 teetaoo 
ist does not find his energy taxe fauna divert the 

elevations. The scenery is 

newcomer. Large brown bears m y overgrown chil- 

distance, through field glasses - as they sit. hke gr 

dren, in wayside bushes ‘ ^ excursions to various 

At this point we might wM soon find that the 

beauty spots. Those who q region is on horseback, 

ideal way of seeing the a?d some of the most 

Ponies are reached by car, become 

beautiful parts which cannot easily ^ 

accessible without the , exneditions off the beaten track, 

this hilly country. On these h«le jxp possible to turn a 

one must be prepared for rein sharply on fin- 

corner on some hill track and j ^leadow, and apparently 

ding oneself emerging on to a mou^^ they will look 

running into a flock of sh^eep. clouds. These greyish forms, 

like in the white mist of the lo - y g ^ run. Fortu- 

the size of sheep, suddenly adventurous intruder. It is 

nately not towards, but "-“y are vail^ 

at that moment that one realizes that iney 

The Kolhoi Glacier 

The romantic-minded traveler mounted, will be 

path up to the Kolhoi Glacier. will meet with some 

well rewarded. Along .ch^ook or camera to be recorded 

of the best scenic effects for s^^^booK or^^ ^ by 

in the whole of is Jo quarter of the globe which can 

general poll of opinion, the 
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compete in beauty with the breath-taking panoramas - and close- 
ups - of this roof-garden, roof-of-the-world. tourist-captivatini 
country. ‘ 

Conlinuing our journey up Ihe bridie path that leads to ftt 
&acie^ we soon amve at Liddarwat. a resting spot of great attrac- 
tion. the sun pours down from a subtropical sky and yet the tall 
encircling pines seem to hold night forever beneath their branchn. 
AS tne glen riarrows we amve at the great frozen river that seems 
W be motionless and that ,s ever advancing, inch by inch, until it 
san tiissolves into iec-waler. And this same ice-water, when 
drunk in moderation under the midday heat of the summer, pro- 
vides a natural champagne. 

'ocal Pahalgam metropolis, 
ana on beyond, continuing our way down the Liddar Valley. In 
Manand there are ancient ruins and a great temple, believed to 
‘ Labtaditya as far back as the 8th century. 

*tcnMve nature of these ruins conveys some idea of what 
nf been their size in days gone by and thus the importance 

of Kashmir at that remote period. 

Snow Bridges 

'^anting for those who are adventurous enough W 
tewm'rf entrancing sralleys right to their watershed: let them 
oSh^^e r*i,'‘i°“ 'f' S”" 'eeKe as these can 

MOW Un r'.': “ '''h' ““ I" the mellini 

bridees hi beginning of June, the snow- 

"tet tlate Ihey can be most 
hiTs eS; eta “ ■■’"b'-hriOge" in Kashmir is, 

winter falri ^ “ ^ndge at all. During the heavy 

mountain wntht fore in'g' its Kiri'S''-®''' 7" “t" ™”'' fv' 
Thu^ .int;i lU. ;j,, t ® HS way through in a tunnel underneath. 

SorSo ^ up and down 

its tiSK 'be river hurtling 

B“‘. once the snow 

the1^rWch!;i^t ,?ey L;SL^'^3^^^^ 

means a drop of fifteen to lienty 

already have ceased to meet in th?LrfH^i‘ 7^ ■ *"°'^-bndge may 
three feet. The guide will fend a ’ ieaving a gap of two or 

You do - and all is well as you hSie^ and tell you to jump, 

of the wOting structure The safr,t'f" PO'^’®'” 

Chandanwari. a 10 miles' pony trek snow-bridge at 

Continuing our return .i. Pfbalgam. 

arrive at Ananinag, where we reiofn^tl v'l 
place is famous for its springs a^ ^ *^*bmir. This 

more in the land of the soreadin* ^"d ourselves once 

spreading e*™„„ 
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Ladakh 

One of the newest “adventure” travel opportunities India 

is the remote and rugged Himalayan region of Ladakh, only 
recently opened to air travel, with Indian Airlines ° 

Lying north of Srinagar, from which it can be approached by road, 
Ladakh borders on China to the north and east. The territory of 
Ladakh, representing 70 per cent of the total area of ^ 

Kashmir State, is one of the highest regions of the earth. With a 
total population of only 110,000, Ladakh has one of the lowest 
densities in the world of about s 

kr the most part inhospitable and crapy, ^d^ng e^ 

arid bevond belief, with mountain peaks soanng 3 to 4 miles nign. 

deserts of granite dust, bare crags 

which give a feeling of being somew . charm and 

In spite of this forbidding blue 

attraction for the tounst. valleys dotted like oases in 

sky, brisk sunshine, keen air . -There is great cultural 

a v^st desert present a goal worth 

variety among the peoples ‘'}babtting i Ladakh is the 

The most striking feature in ‘be southeast to 

way in which its mountain rang mountain chains determines , 
northwest. This general direction of mountain ch 

the courses of the rivert 7,,^ S to 

divisions of the The ran^s fro Mu^tagh'^nd Ihe.Kup 
Himalayan, the ^anskar, the Ladakh^ nvers.^G-acfakh Can p’ 
Lun ranges, ^ccorfing to ^^g;^j^;ggjhatof,the 

divided into a number of % alley , P of th^ 'region, from 

Indus w'hich runs through the enure leng . 

southeast to northwest. 


Exploring Ladakh ^ black-topped 

Ladakh is connected with ^*b v,ovember. The road passes 
road which remains open from ay River Sindh, 

through picturesque villages on Qold (Sonamarg). 

leaving the valley at the lush , jp reach Ladakh is Zoji-La 
The first pass to be crossed in order to rea^n^^^^ 

(11,578 ft. above sea-level). O" ‘b^ consist of grecn-clothcd, 

Drass Valley. The two sides of the pass cons.s 
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forest-clad hilisides, while the Ladakh side is arid, bare and stony. 

Below Tashgam starts a granite country, the mountains rising on 
both sides to serrated ndges of 17.000 to 18.000 ft., the whole ver- 
tical height down to the river being of bare, irregular, broken cliffs 
and shale. 

Kargl, the second largest town of Ladakh (population 2,800) is 
situated on the left bank of the River Suru which flows into the 
Indus at Manil. The Sum Valley, with Kargil as the headquarten, 
IS peopled by Moslems. The villages in this area are about 9.000 ft. 
above sea-level There is less snow in winter, and the sun has a 
grea er force and warmth, stimulating the abundance of fruit trees, 
tnai y mulberry and apncot. Willows and poplars grow along the 
water courses m the terraced fields. 

Af^r crossing the Sum the road goes along a flat sandy plateau 
and then again descends into a narrow valley. Following the course 
ot the stream it passes through Mulbekh, the first village having a 
monastery of some significance, perched on a high rock. There is a 
arge stetue of Maitnja (future Buddha) carved on the road side. 
Prom here the road turns into a landscape of lunar dunes and 
climbs to the top of I2.200.ft.-high pass of Namila-U. The read 
Stuirin 479 *’’**’”* Srinagar^Uh road. 

About half-an-hour’s drive from the windy and chilly Fatula 
mystericus Lamaryaru, Ladakh’s oldest mcmas- 
rtW Lamaiyani suddenly appears, an 

old Tibetan village with a monastery situated on top of a rock. The 
road crosses the Indus near Khalsc. with ruins of Zorawar Fort 
aojacent to the bridge. From Khalse onward the road follows the 
T continuously and is more or less level. As the road 

1’“” "f 

u ? ""r "“"S"'" platmu formed by Ihe Indus, 

sink ng building is the palace of the former rulers. Houses cover 
stand^'’^sin.°b^wfv f “P 'IsP spur on which Ihe paJacc 

cficalton On and the lower, of an old for- 

and alicr turning a ™rve. find, CoS' in k loSg’’ wide bM»r £ 

llSe’'i,7ES.’'np.t.reraJii™rr^ 

of town, the ^ses sepM.S5,7;Sll " J*' 

of the city are gardens and plantations. ^ ^ outskirts 
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Shrines and Festivals 

One of the main attractions of Ladakh is the profusion of Bud- 
dhist monasteries. There is a monastery in nearly every village, 
sometimes a small one holding only one or two lamas or monks, 

sometimes big enough to be the home of .ug 

These monasteries are the most conspicuous buildings in he 
country, always somewhat apart from the village houses, often 
SuS high L thg spur of a moun.ain or o" 
always diflicull to get at. Some he beneath beetling cliffs 

Here are a few of the more important monastenes that the tour 

ist can approach fairly easily; cituated 

Hemis Gunpa is the biggest monastery in Ladal^- s'tuamd 

40 km. from Leh along the Leh-Manali road It is not gs'ble Jro 

the road itself as it is located up a. dev^ 

tains statues of gold, stupas decorate y festival known as 

many tankhas (paintings on ^ juS each yS^ Peo! 

the ‘‘Mela of Hemis Gunpa”, 's. here .n June each year J 
pie come from all over the province ,n brilliant costumes to join 

the celebrated mask dance. Tnkev situated on a 

On the way to Hemis is the views of the 

hiUtop. It has a lovely location, "'has a number of 

green Indus valley from its fVjnds. 

rooms full of statues, stupas . Hemis is the Summer 

About 15 km. from Leh on the way of a 

Palace of the old Rajah of Leh. Th p ^ golden top. The 

hill and houses the smtul of Buddha in a sitting posi- 

monastery has a gigsed it is advisable to make 

tion. As the building is quite often closed 

arrangements with the lama „f Kaiishak Bakula. Here 

there are iunumerablesmg statu ,he evening, as it 

interesting paintings. The uunp 

is well lit. rinhnn the Srinagar road, on top of a 

Several kilometers s pit ok momslcry. There is 

small hill overlooking the as well as the old gunpa 

a totally new gunpa within 7 gs^essions of this shnne 

which has been well restored ,^e Proud a chamber 

are a number of intn^ing tank goddess of 

housing enormous statues o g ygveilcd only once a year at 
wrath) with faces covered. They ar chamber also 

the annual mela which takes P>f^^ 

contains a very old collection o _ • La^a of 

Plan Gunpa is situated -d jr ,he Vice-Chairman of the 
this monastery, Kaushak Toghan. is the vie 
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I^dakh Development Committee. The monastery has some beauti 
ful statues and tankhas. 

Immediately after crossii^ the highest point on the Srinagar-Leh 
road (Fatula), one descends into the valley of the Indus along a 
winding road with dozens of curves. Suddenly a very strange- 
moking village with a monastery will come into view. It is Lami 
Yarn, the oldest monastery in Udakh. The village has the appear- 
ance of being straight out of James Hilton's Lost Horizon, and one 
does wonder at the similanty between the words Srinagar-Leh and 
bhangn-ia! 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR JAMMU 
AND KASHMIR 

WHEN TO CO? April and May is an ideal lime to vhi! 
Kashmir The snows m the upper reaches start melting 
y willows turn green. Almond irees bloom and 

I u I . carpet the landscape. Water-skiing, boaiing 

f «r k «A)oyed in June-July. Anglers will get i 

anJ mohirer Tsh during Augu«- 
cotfi In thl ** * pleasartt but mornings and evenings are quite 

Oeiotwr t/.h'i 'warmer clothing becomes necessary. Sepiembef- 

snowv for shooting small game. In November the 

ground or ,1,0 iK cluSonn'd",.®"'"”'' 

WHAT TO SEC? The beauty of Kashmir Valley has aa 
overwhelming impact on all visitors, The magnificeM 
scenery and the mystic atmosphere arc an experience 

beaiitifiit ^ forgotten. Set against the backdrop of the 

vanous Moffi,!^^' Snnagar is a cgiaint city and a whirl of activity. The 
son et lumi^e **‘ances from the capital. There is a 

sprine the good weaker. Dal Lake. 

floating* ^'dcn^rf^^Tef *^0!* Srinagar: Anehar Lake, wih 

ManasLuond.^t bun” »aJ Uke. Cn route to Wular is 

lake in Ana Downsirpam /** '''“lar is the largest freshwater 

Thtr. M . dozen “’P 

reached fairly easily by road or M ^ 

Gulmarg, at a height of 8 SOOft 

long circular road which alTwd% a’™l kn^n for its golf and a seven mile 
Valley. Pahalgam (or Pahlnm] ^"'jJBnificent view of the entire Kashmir 
Gulmarg in the beauty Srinagar, is second only to 

higher mountains and the Kolhm* r'l ***' *i * ® 80od base for hikes to the 
macs northeast from Srinagar An *' 9,000 ft., is only 51 

approach to a number of nearby ghriui ^ camping ground, it provides an 
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; If you can’t devote at least three days to Kashmir, don’t go at all! We 
know you are in a hurry to "chalk up” as many places in India as your 
ti^t airline schedule permits, but nature's favorite bears no comparison 
w'th places of historical or architectural interest and one can’t simply 
"have a look” and leave! Here is our suggestion for a 4-day itinerary: 


First day: 


Second day: 


Third day: 


Fourth day; 


Morning - Srinagar City Sightseeing; 

Afternoon - climb Shankaracharya Hill, grand view; 
Evening - visit Bund and Central Market. 

Excursion to Mogul Gardens by shikara boat; lunch at 
Nishat or Shalimar Garden restaurants; visit Nehru Park 
on a small island on return journey. 

Evening - Son el liimiere (sound and li^t) at the Shalimar 
Gardens in Srinagar. 

Excursion to Gulraarg. Leave by car/bus for Gulmarg on 
the new road via Tangmarg. Lunch; continue to Khilan- 
marg (3 miles); view Nanga Parbat peak and mountain 
ranges. Arrive late in the evening in Srinagar. 

Excursion to Pahalgam, 3-hour drive through superb val- 
ley scenery to this glorious valley. Horses available for 
spectacular ride up into the more remote valley and old 
village. 


HOW TO GO? There are daily flights operated by 
Indian Airlines between Delhi and Srinagar, via Chan- 
digarh or Amritsar, and Jammu (3 hrs.). In addition, 
there are direct flights (all year) from Delhi (one hour); 
)lher jet services from Bombay and Calcutta connect with these. 

Daily direct rail services operate from Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi to 
lammu, the railhead for Kashmir, Most of them arrive there in time to 
catch the coach which operates to Srinagar. Some of the airconditioned 
Crack trains with connections in Pathankot; from Delhi, Srinagar Express 
(10 hours): from Bombay (Central), Frontier Mail (34 hours) (change at 
Delhi); from Calcutta, Howrait-Kalka Mail (36 hours) (change at Delhi); 
from Madras (Central), Grand Trank Express (55 hours), (change at 
Delhi). 

In Jammu one can connect with bus or car transportation up the sceni- 
cally spectacular Kashmir Valley to Srinagar, a 7-hour joume> by car. or 9 
hours by bus. longer in winter. 

Ladakh can be reached by twicc-wcckly Indian Airlines flights from Delhi or 
Srinagar, or by a long bus or car journey. The trip by road is tough, but 
spectacular and worthwhile. 

How to Get to Town from Airport: Airline buses available both at 
lammu and Srinagar. Taxis will cost Rs. 20 and R.s. 35 respectively. 



HOW TO GET ABOUT? Buses plying between Jammu 
Wcioaotil and Srinagar complete the journey in one day. Gov- 
H-ygV—fO^ emment buses tun regularly between Srinagar and 
Pahalgam (except Sundays) via Aw-antipur - Anant- 
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nag, to Tangmarg and on to Gubnarg by the new road to Wular Lak« »ii 
Pattffl temple rums - Watlab - Manasbai Lake - Kheer Bhawani tenfJt 
and Ganderba] (three time* a week); to Sonamarg, once the route opeai 
early June (three times a week). AU these excursions can, of course, be 
made by taxis and station wagons available at the Tounst Reception Cea- 
er, at Nedou s Hotel or at the Kashmir Government Transport HeaJqus- 
CTs bmall taxis cost Rs. 2 per mile, large ones and station wagons cost 
in ~ pc tnele. Hire on mileage basis possible only when journey exeeedt 
miles; for a journey not exceeding 30 miles, and within 6 hours, a tmafl 
carets ^ 60 and a Urge car Rs. 75. not mcludme fuel charges. Night hjlu|! 
“ S j ^ I*' "tglt* for cars and station wagons 

ally decorated jhikara boms ply on Srina^'s waterways and on Dal 
Lake, ^oviding a pleasant relaxation Fares are controlled by the Directu- 
me rfTounsm and are too involved to be enumerated in detail. Reckon on 
Ks 20 per day or fo. 5per hour. One pays Rs. 5 per hour for the hire ofi 
snixara and wages for 2 oarsmen. It is customary to give an extra tip of ore 
rupee per omsman. Shikaras cannot accommodate more than four adults. 


JAMMU REGION. If you are not in a hurry, a closer look at the 
® rewarding experience. Bahu Fort, Ramnapr'i 
ATOrit^al P^ace. Kapurgarh Fort. Akhnur and Samba Forts and many 
former hill state’s wiD for independence, la 
i^i.. ^ "onhwest of Udampur. there is a group of annenf 

l!i^ resemble in style those of Kh^uraho. Babore, once the eapr 

miu* * number of temples of exquisite workmanship (W 

da 1 ’j Jammu). Other ancient temples can be found at Purman- 
lOTiwi?’ anJ « Baaohli (60 miles east). Not until ihe 

ww was mention made of the I7ih-and 18th-century miniature paintings 
™rt« i?”® foothiOs and found their way into the picture 

claasined as the Basohli style, a mar- 
h/. « technique - and priceless. The 

“'tom .od lo vi.il llic Trbtm 

Not KC'- 


painting, Jammu has developed 
mJ-viAiaJity in danang and music. People 
ong in (he side-vail^v. nr .k. i i.ai- . 


> livifi® • “®''*™al'ty in danang and music. Peof 
^ of the Jammu hflls usual 

of conches. The sturdy DoMs^hlvr!.'*'^-* to the accompanime 

boring Punjab’s bhajgr^^ lS^™> .f'?* “* ‘''® 

life in the Happy Valley*^ ^ admirably reflect the leisurely flow 


I ^ ACCOM- 

4 T sissiern ®'i*®^’^ts - vagudy resembling Mi»- 

S^er jhrf f" - moorrf to the biks of 

Jhefum ««J DaJ and Nagin lakes are a novel 
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experience in holidaying. They are between 80 to 125 ft. long and 10 to 20 ft. 
wide. A houseboat of average size has one, sometimes two, living rooms and 
two to three bedrooms with attached baths, in most cases provided with hot and 
cold running water. Most of the houseboats have large, flowered terraces for 
sunbathing and evening cocktails. They are electrified, well furnished (includ- 
ing household appliances) and can be moved about in and outside Srinagar 
(separate fee). Every houseboat has a shikara-boat and kitchen-boat attached 
to it (they also serve as servants’ quarters). Five-roomed houseboats can accom- 
modate 6 adults and 3 children, four-roomed ones 4 adults and 2 children. 

Many kinds of houseboats are available. A class (Rs. 100 singly R^- 150 
double, Rs. 65 each additional person, Rs. 15 per child 1-5 yrf- and 1^. 25 per 
child 5-11 yts. 10% service charge). B class is Rs. 70 single, and Rs. 110 double. 
C class, Rs. 45 single and Rs. 80 double. Reservations should be made through 
travel agents, or Director of Tourism. Srinagar. Rent mcludes all meals, wages 
for 4 servants and electricity charges. 


SRINAGAR. Set in a hundred-acre terraced garden on Bon'a „ j 
the Palace Hotel, bought by the Oberoi chain from 

Still decorated with original Bokhara carpets, it has Excel- 

bathrooms, luxurious suites: private ■" ‘^"J“^"xcellent 

lent food. Deluxe to first class superior. NedouS. Ho el f 

service at first class reasonable rates; 93 rooms bath 

Jehangir, Rajgarh Road, 48 rooms with bath, ou A Badsha 

and Hotel Sabena. Residency Road, are 

Road, 62 inexpensive rooms. There are a number of Indian style 

Boulevard Road, none good. „r,ir murse- swimming pool and 

The Broadway (103 rooms), adjoining the golf course, swimming i 

good restaurant. Open year-round. renter 32 doubles, with 

Transit accommodation at the Tourat e P ’ ^ reasonable 

attached bath. Restaurant. The center hires out fixed tents at most reason 

rates; they have running water, electricity. 

GULMARG. Best; Nedou’s with 50 
with 30 rooms are both first class reasonable. Other wesiera j 

Sm'Sg^rStorofTou'rirm^^^^ 

be rented for a week, a month or the wh kitchen electricity and hot 

' to 5) they have a drawing room, dining Srinagar. 

' and cold running water. For reservation: Director of louris 

’ ■ u Nehru Mavheb. 52 rooms, res- 

' JAMMU. Newest and b«t is the ^^^"/^'.^^"^Velcome Group. Next best is 
^ taurant and bar, pool. Operated by restaurant Rea.sonable. The 

LT.D.C.’s Ashok. h rooms. Western * baths; Western. 

Cormo, Vir Marg Road, at a pinch, has airconditioned restaurant. Scseral 
Indian and Chinese food Hotel Premier. 10 rooms. Residency 

' Indian style hotels - the best -j-g^rist Reception Center has rooms 

' Road: Apsara and Nataraj. on Vir . . g- . j, Catering facilities on 
ranging from airconditioned with bath to dormiton 
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premtses Very reasonable rates, which are doubled for a stay of more lhaa « 
hours First-come first-serve basis 


PAHALGAM. (Season April l-November 1). Pahalgam Hotel, is in the Bi- 
^r area, has fine views, but limited facilities 39 rooms. Wesiem-style: Pki 
rooms, attd. baths, running hot water Mouniview has 2 1 rooms. Both laei 
^nsive Ideally situated, better furnished and having even a bar. the Dd 
Bungalow is most satisfactory (reserve Director of Tourism, Srinagar or sec 
manager on the spot) Same categoiy Volga. Natraj. Poornima, TounsL At- 
ttmmodation is also provided m furnished tents Best of these camps are D<r 
Toj Camp Tents and full cquipmmt are available locally and cio br 
H ^ a^tt^«hve spots like the Sheshnag site, Liddar Streams, or on ibt 
iilUscks There are no less than 10 camping agencies in Pahalgam 


restaurants. In Kashmir there is a strong hint ii 
cooking and kebabs are great favonlet 
Small pieces of chicken, mutton or balls of mined 
meat are threaded on a skewer and cooked or fnd. 


II .7*?* threaded on a skewer and cooked or fnd. 
Mnniit' ,7’®* ^ Moslem dishes whose pedigree goes back to the Greal 
Si* <Jcca$ions. They are made from 

^ ^ and butler and some ipicet 

‘^'**’** ‘•‘•‘'a Pdate: gushiabo. a meat-ball 

^ ‘I'^^orogoh. meat made tea- 

M^ed a <•«; dumpuUiia. frt- 

me very slowly in its own juice. Vou-Urmf 

two biiKii syvpy- Kashmiri lea, drunk during or after meals, is of 

tiken '■» of rosewood color tni 

fron arut ha. .ii ' is milUess, often perfumed with s^- 

tron and fas almonds and cardamoms noating in it 

ern i" pride themselves In preparing West- 

K«v‘cin?™ »ore they won’f beToo spied 

£ 5eM^^a?d f®»o>4l by CapH. AhdooS. 

Park Niihat Raoh at-» *^**ifi ** **00^5*00 spots, like Shalimar. Nthrs 


^k n?! Si'igh Museum on the left 

' Mahaniiak *0 Srinagar was started by the 

- Kashmir. Its most interestini 

produas of Kashmiri arts and history ^ 

from Harwan, a Buddhist the interesting are the fiidi 

carpets, embroideries and teatBesareaH collections of coins- 
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GOLF. There are excellent golf courses in Srinagar, 
Gulmarg and Pahalgam. Srinagar Golf Club's links: 9 
hole and double-Hag 18 hole. Gulmarg Golf Club’s 
course, if not the world’s best, is probably the world’s 
highest at 8,700 ft. Lodging arrangements for golfers exist in the club itself. 
Spring and autumn tournaments are held both in Srinagar and in Gulmarg 
(June and September). 



SKIING is a popular sport in Gulmarg from December 
to March, when the meadow is covered by a thick 
blanket of snow six to ten feet deep. Annual skiing 
competition held in three stages during this period. 
There are now several ski-lifts, and all equipment can be hired. 




FISHING. Acclimatized varieties of trout attain greater 
size and are more plentiful than in their original Euro- 
pean or North American habitat. Sturdy equipment is 
therefore required for fishing in Kashmir’s fast waters. 
Trout fishing season: April 1-end of September. Mahseer fishing: 
August-September. Daily, weekly and seasonal licenses can be had per- 
sonally from the Director of Fisheries, Srinagar, whose office is conve- 
niently located at the Tourist Reception Center. The same office periodi- 
cally publishes maps showing beats and routes leading to them. It is not 
necessary to bring your equipment: rods, reels, line and lures can be hired 
for about Rs. 15 a day from a number of Government-recognized fishing 
agents and tackle defers. A word of warning: all trout waters except 
Kokamag, Acchabal, Kulgam, Krishansar and Vishansar are subject to 
timber floating between May 1-July 31. Fishing in Sindh and Liddar rivers 
is usually poor from middle of May to middle of July owing to the cold 
snow water. 


HIKING. The soaring heights and scenic grandeur of 
^ the Inner Himalayas can best be %'iewed by hiking. 

JC — il ^ I Starting points of the seven treks indicated here (and 

there are many more) can be reached in comfort by bus 
or taxi. Guides, supplies, ponies and mazdurs (porters) are available at all 
these points. Since good tents are on hire at several places in Kashmir, we 
suggest you carry tents even if there are dak bun^ows and forest rest 
houses along the route. In this way you will be completely independent. 
Light double-fly tents of medium size are recommended: they can be easily 
carried by pack-ponies or porters and at the same time offer adequate resis- 
tance to weather hazards. The local Tourist Officer, the Labour Officer or 
the village headman will be able to arrange ponies and porters and advise 
tbout hiring charges, which should be fixed before starting. 

Trek 1 : Pahalgam to Amamath Cave ria Chananwari - Vaojan - PanJ- 
tanii (crossing Mahagunas Pass, 14,0(X) ft.); 28 miles. 5 days for return trip: 
rievation on outward journey: from 7,200 to 12,700 ft. 

Trek 2: Pahalgam to Kolhoi Glacier via Arau - Lidarsvat; 22 miles: two 
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intermediate stages, elevation- from 7.2C0 to 11.000 ft Four days for the 
return tnp 

Trek 3 PahaJgam to Mansar Lake via Arau - Dandaban Glacier - Tar 
r ***K®*» ‘lay* for 'he return tnp; elevation 

from 7,200 ft, to 12,500 ft. 

I *0 Kmhan Sar Lake via Nichinai and Vishan Sar 

^ke; 16 miles in two stages, time required for the return trip; 4 days. 
8 Vishan Sar cross pass at 13,500 ft, Elevation from 

8,3UU to 12,500 ft 




Trek 5. Gulraarg to Uipathar via KhiJanmarg. 8 miles ii 
vation from 8,500 to 10,100 ft. 

Trek 6^ Gutmarg to Tosha Maidan via Buna Danwas and Gadala 
stream. 20 miles, IVt days ~ a piece of cake. At journey's end visit lakes 
lying nev Chinmarg and Tosha Maidan Pass. Hardly any difference in ele- 
vation Return journey can be made via Riyar and Khag to Tangmarg (2 
suges - 216 days) a » 

Trek 7- Kangan to Gangabal via Wangat Valley - Nara Nag - Tninkhal. 
21 miles in two stages; elevation from 6.800 to 11.700 ft. The return journey 
can be made in one day. total time required four days. 


I WOPPING. Carpets, woodwork and shawls take pride 
OT place among the handicrafts of Kashmir. Pilgrims 
from Ladakh bring soft, incredibly snug pashmiM 
ui,«.u shawls made of the belly^wool of the 

j«»'«l^yofjade and turquoise, set In beaten 
in&.-hi *ne Kashmir Valley craftsmen produce decorative articles in paper 
P"" '» It is rarely expor- 

'* y®'*'’ cf-ance ‘o buy on the spot at 
®?'WJ*«ricks and trays of amazing richness of 
beauty of Onental design. Other products worthy of attention are 
^ V'* ‘b'" “"<* light and can be hung up on the 

are made of thick. light-colored felt with 
ViT.- r,M designs. Time and again you will be accosted by ha*- 

raVi^n ” possession ofa Tourist Department repst- 

your bargaining session. This entads some risks and 
yw we advised to buy at places which sell at set prices such as the Kc,h- 
Tfnrifr - in Residence Road. Government Central 
1 -S" Co'Prf Factory. Best shopping 

Tw/rJ 'r R®«*ncy Road and Bodshah Road. 

"•orw/ig; take your purchases back to your hotel and carry 
Do«i ntr,r^ have the hotel package and ship them and gel a 

^hnn. h mpt for them. Many hems ordered and paid for at several 
shops have never been received, if they were ever sent at all. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Infonruition and Guide 

Directorate ofTounsm. Jammu & Kashmir Gov- 

ernraent Tourist Reception Center. Srinagar Covern- 
merit of fndia Information Center. Residency Road. 
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Srinagar. Gulmarg and Pahalgam both have their Government Tourist Officer 
and there is one at Gulab Bhavan, Jammu. 

Indian Airlines: Tourist Center, Vir Marg, Jammu and Tourist Reception 
Center, Srinagar. 

Travel Agents: Travel Corporation (India) Ltd., Kaul Building, Hotel Road, 
Srinagar, Mercury Travels (India) Ltd., Obcroi Palace Hotel; Kai Travels, 
Oberoi Palace Hotel; Sita Travels (India) Ltd., Oberoi Hotel. 

The Tourist Reception Center in Srinagar can accommodate the overflow of 
visitors, houses the Directorate of Tourism, the Director of Fisheries, the Game 
Warden, Indian Arlines, Tourist Bus Service, Railway Out-Agency Booking 
Office, Houseboat Owners Association, etc. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR LADAKH 

HOW TO GET THEBE? Indian Airlines operates twice- 
weekly 737 flights from Delhi via Srinagar during the sea- 
son. A number of travel agents in Kashmir offer regular 
tours to Ladakh during the summer, or one can make 
one’s own arrangements. There is a daily bus service from Srinagar to Leh. The 
bus leaves Srinagar at 8 a.m. and reaches Leh next evening after a night stop- 
over in Kargil. There are also cars available in Srinagar for the journey. The 
road is not good, especially after the winter snows. 

Local transport in and around Leh is provided by jeep-taxis, which have 
fixed charges for full day and half day. 



HOTELS. At the present moment only Department accommodation is avail- 
able at different places in Ladakh. 

DRASS. The Public Works Department Rest House has three double rooms 
with attached bathrooms, but not running water. Advance booking can be done 
through the Executive Engineer (Roads and Building). Kargil. 

KARGIL. Public Works Department Dak Bungalow has five double rooms 
with attached bathrooms and running water. Advance booking can be made 
through the Executive Engineer (Roads and Building), Kargil. 

BODHKHARBU. Public Works Department Rest House has two double 
rooms, but not running water. Advance booking can be made through the 
Executive Engineer (Roads and Buildings), Kargil. 

KHALSE. Public Works Department Rest House has one double room, but 
no running water. Advance booking can be made through the Assistant En- 
pneer (Roads and Building), Khalsc. 

LEH. Public Works Department Dak Bungalow has ten double bedrooms 
with attached bathrooms and running water. Circuit House has five double 
rooms with attached bathrooms and two halls, but no running water. Advance 
booking can be made through the Executive Engineer (Roads and Building), 
Leh. All Public Works Department Rest Houses except at Bodhkharbu and 
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Khalse offer food, but (he catering arrangements are far from saiisfacloiy. Ai 
Leh there are a few small hotels, but there are no catering arrangements. No 
bedding IS available in the accommodation, ft is necessary to carry one's own 
bedding, preferably a good down sleeping bag As tinned and other supplies 
may be ddlicult to procure en route or at Leh. a good quantity of these should 
also be taken along 


TnEKKING AND CLIMBING. Ladakh has extensive pos- 
sibilities of high and difficult trekking and challenging 
climbing There arc innumerable towenng peaks, most of 
(hem unnamed and unclimbed The Suru and Zanskar 
valleys present excellent areas of trekking in (he shadow of high peaks of Num 
and Kun The Zanskar valley can be approached from Kargil by about a 
week’s trekking. The l4J300-fi -high passof Penzi-La has to be crossed to reach 
(he valley There is a "jeepable” road following the River Suru up to 
Rangdoom Gunpa. about 130 km from Kargil It is necessary to uke all 
equipment 

Some of (he best treks in the region are- 
Leh-Kargil vu Suru Valley 
Kargil-Suru-Zanskar-Kuhtwar-Manali 
Leh'Zarukar-Kishtwar-Manali 
Kargi]*Suru-Wardwan*Kishlwar>Pahalgam 

There are other short treks possible around Leh Details of all these treks and 
dimbing areas can be obuined from the Officer m Charge. Mountaineering 
Wing. Directorate of Tourism. Tourist Rcceptiofl Center, Srinagar. 

In view of }he limited faeiliiies for travel, supplies and aaommodaiion m 
and on the way to LoH* in their own inurest are advised to contact (he 
Director of Tourism,,' Jammu and Kashmir. Snnagar before proceeding to 
Ladakh. While in ^‘bdakh tourists can contact the Assistant Commissioner/ 
District Infaimaiion Officer for local knowledge and details about facilities 





PILGRIM'S PROGRESS TO 
BENARES (VARAN^Slj; - 

Humanity Steeped in DMnitf. 

S', •v '■**- 

To reach Benares (or Varanasi as it is now usually knowh)'froni 
Delhi - whether by air, rail or road - you will travel across the 
whole length of Uttar Pradesh State. Smaller in size than over- 
crowded Britain, it has twenty million more inhabitants who some- 
how manage to scrape a living together thanks to the fertility of the 
soil and the land-reform of recent years. Before Independence, 
Zamindars, absentee land-owners. lorded it over the peasantry 
who were, more often than not, mercilessly exploited. Former 
tenant-farmers are now small-holders but still have to cope with 
lack of equipment and over-size families and sometimes with 
unsympathetic officials. They find solace in religion: two of the 
holiest rivers meet at Allahabad, the Yamuna (or Jumna) and the 
Ganges (or Ganga). At the sangam - their confluence - the Magh 
Mela, India's biggest religious bathing festival, is held each spring. 
Every 12th year, on an auspicious date chosen by astrologers, mil- 
lions converge on to the riverbanks to join in the Kumbh Mela, an 
even more important ritual to the devout. 
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It was along the Ganges and Yamuna that the first Aryans made 
advances into India, calling their newly*won territory Aryavarta. It 
was the kings of this valley that fought in the Great Battle of 
Kurukshetra related m the Mahabharata. It was in the foothill area 
(inside present-clay Nepal) that a prince of the Sakya clan, Sid- 
dartha. was bom, the man who was to become Gautama Buddha. 

The Gangetic plain served as a pivot to the Mauryan Empire 
whose most outstanding figures were Chandragupta and Asoka- 
Harsha of Kanauj made himself master of Northern India in the 
7th century and the region remained Hindu until Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded it and captured the imperial city in 1019. The 
Mohammedan conquest of Hindustan was consolidated over the 
centuries by various Moslem dynasties, but once the Mogul 
Empire gave visible signs of decline, the East India Compan)' - 
with Calcutta as its base - began its irregular acquisitions which 
culnunated m the battle of Buxar (1764). The work of British CW' 
quest was now welt under way and when a few months later Clive 
was sent out again to India he could write in his r^ort; 'Tt i* 
scarcely a hyperbole to say that tomorrow the whole Mogul empire 
IS in our power”. 

Exploring the Gangetic Valley 

On leaving Delhi we bypass Meerut, a nondescript city mainly 
known as the cradle of that memorable Insurrection, the Indian or 
Sepoy Mutiny, now more commonly referred to as India’s First 
War of Independence. The British Governor-General's order of 
1856 that all units were UaWc for overseas service created conster- 
nation among the troops since, by Hindu religious law, all who left 
their native land became outcasts. A signal blunder on the part 
authority, it was interpreted by Indians as defiance of their relip- 
ous injunctions. The Sepoy regiments, predominantly high-caste 
Rajputs, felt this supposed aspersion of their customs most keenly. 

Only a spark was needed to fire the powder-keg of sedition. The 
Government rearmed them in 1857 with a new rifle that required a 
greased cartridge. The grease w-as rumored to be cow’s fat, defiling 
the Hindu who tcwchcd it. A pig’s fat rumor followed hot on its 
heels, inflaming the Moslem Sepoys. Insubordination burst into 
open rebellion at the Meerut garrison. They shot their officers and 
marched on Delhi to transfer allegiance to the Mogul Emperor's 
descendant, who still kepi court and his imperial title. The revolt, 
which may be regarded as the first stirrings of a nationalist move- 
ment, lasted several months. WTiile it did not spread beyond the 
confines of Northern India, it resulted in many a grim fcaftlc and 
the liquidation of the East India Company. The British Crown took 
O' er - but thic^ were never quite the same again. 
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Historic Forts 

The first place of interest on the road is Aligarh. For centuries a 
Rajput fortress, it lost its independence to the Moguls by the 
beginning of the 16th century. In the middle of the 18th century it 
was hotly contested by the Afghans, Jats and Marathas. During 
the Maratha occupation the troops were led by a French general, 
de Boigne, and the fort was reputed to be impregnable. Finally, in 
the second Maratha War Scindia was taken by Wellesley - the 
future Duke of Wellington - and Aligarh captured by Lord Lake. 
Four miles to the west lies the massive fort Scindia, heavily invol- 
ved in these events. In the old city is the Bala Kala, a primeval 
stronghold with a superimposed mosque (1728). 

Today a small town on the Ganges, Kanauj (ancient Kanya- 
kubja) was for many centuries the Hindu capital of Northern India, 
a city of wealth and beauty, of One temples and shining palaces. 
For five centuries, following its foundation by Harsha, Kanauj 
remained the symbol of imperial power, the capital of the greatest 
empire that came into being after the Mauryas. Its prestige persis- 
ted until the Moslem invasion of the 11th century, when, devas- 
tated, it quickly passed into oblivion. Little remains today of its 
ancient glories, except the melancholy ruins of a few ramparts and 
temples. 

Some fifty miles further we enter the Pittsburg of India. Kanpur, 
one of the great industrial cities in the country, has been created 
solely by trade and manufacture. Tragic events took place here at 
the time of the 1857 Mutiny - the equally heroic exploits of Tantia 
Topi and the defense of Wheeler’s entrenchment. 


Lucknow, City of Gardens 

We now take the side road to the left that leads to Lucknow. 
Less industrialized than neighboring Kanpur, its population of 
900,000 plus contains a considerable number of Moslems. This is 
the 18th-century capital of the Nawab-\yazirs, who usurped the 
leadership of the Moguls when their empire began to disintegrate. 
The Nawabs of Oudh came of recent stock, the Persian adventurer 
Saadat Khan having been rewarded for his services to the Emperor 
with the governorship of the province. His successor, Shuja-ud- 
Daula, joined with the Emperor against the British. Defeated by 
Clive, he w'as allow’ed to keep his kingdom on payment of a heavy 
indemnity. The creator of Lucknow as you see it today was his 
successor, Asaf-ud-Daula, a great patron of arts and of beautiful 
courtesans. Gay. decadent and lavish. Lucknow' s fame stood high 
as a center of Urdu poetry and courtly diction. Bj' the beginning of 
the 19th centurj', Ali Khan was installed upon the throne by Sir 
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John Shore. Like all previous rulers of Oudh he added further to 
the total of mosques and palaces and built the Residency that was 
later to become so famous. Building in Lucknow continued until 
the fifth and last king Indolent and pleasure-seeking, his interest 
was focused on the harem where his numerous wives had each a 
separate suite. But his favonte pastime was music and his contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of Hiixiustani music was considerable. He 
was deposed and deported by the British who annexed the pro- 
vince in 1856. 

The Mutiny broke out the following year, and Lucknow was 
besieged by the insurgents. The ruined Residency stands today as 
it was at the moment when its defenders were relieved by Camf^ 
bell after an ei^ty-seven days’ siege. Of the three thousand 
troops and non-combatants who had refused to surrender, less than 
a thousand staggered out. Strangely serene are the gardens that 
surround these war-scarred walls. The flower-beds and lawns are 
kept in perfect tnm and provide a meeting-ground in the cool of the 
evening for university students. Peace and goodwill prevail, 
unpleasant memories lie buried with the past. 

Lucknow's other ’'must” is the Chowk, the bazaar center in the 
old city. Here flourish the arts and crafts; saris, gold and silver 
brocades, clay figures, pottery and folk embroidery. Former haunt 
of a feudal aristocracy, ancestral dwellings abound, some stilj 
inhabited by patrician families. It is here that gracious Nawabi 
manners still persist and one may recapture for a moment the 
I8th<entury charm of an epoch when Lucknow was a center of 
culture and refinement. To this day Urdu and Hindi poets recite 
their poems at literary gatherings, a form of high-brow entertain- 
ment that is now almost dead in Western countries. 

The Great Imambara, Asaf-ud-Daula's contribution to Luck- 
now's fame, is one of the most imposing of India’s buildings. It* 
extensive frontage is of great elegance and the main hall, 50 feet 
Wgh, without supporting pillars, is the largest vaulted apartment in 
the world. Beyond it you get a labyrinth of corridors and galleries, 
and from the lop a striking view of the city, with Aurangzeb’s 
mosque towering in front. The work was undertaken as a means of 
providing relief for his subjects during the famine of 1784. At its 
western extremity is a massive gateway with ornamental designs, 
at each side radiating to meet at the top, adorned by a turret of 
particular beauty. Not far from here is the Hussainnabad. known 
as the small Imambara. built some sixty years later. Less austere in 
design, it contains the throne amid colored stucco and gilt-edged 
nurrors. Next to this is the Juma Masjid, the royal mosque of the 
Nawabs. a long low building crowned by three onion-shaped 
dsmcf 

In the center of town are the perfectly proportioned tombs of 
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Nawab Ali Khan and his beautiful wife, Khurshed Begum, built at 
the begnning of the 19th century. The Kaisar Bagh, which adjoins 
the tombs, contains rows of yellow structures, once the royal 
harems. Close to the river is Shah Najaf, the early 19th-century 
tomb of Nawab Ghaziuddin Haider and his favorite consort. An 
extensive building with a low frontage and a large flattened-out 
dome, it diffuses an atmosphere of great repose. 

On the city outskirts, in a park close to a small lake, rises a 
strange architectural jumble of styles built at the end of the 18th 
century by a Frenchman called Claude Martin. Nothing is missing: 
gargoyles rub shoulders with Corinthian columns, Roman arches 
with Oriental turrets. This fantastic hotch-potch was designed, of 
all things, as a boys’ school! 


The Undying Banyan Tree 

In ancient times Allahabad, then known as Prayag, was an 
important place of pilgrimage. By the end of the 12th century it fell 
under Moslem rule and in 1584 w'as given its present name. The 
Fatal Puri Temple finds itself underground today owing to the Fort 
that Akbar built all round and over it. Descending by a long 
sloping passage we discern in the dim square-shaped hall a tree, 
watered continuously by the priests who claim immortality for it. It 
was commented upon by the Chinese traveler, Hiuen Tsang, in 640 
AD and is known as Akshaya Batt, the Undying Banyan Tree. 
Another shrine of first importance to the Hindu pilgrim is that of 
Bharadwaja. Named after the great sage who occupied a hermitage 
on the high bank overlooking the watersmeet. the place is men- 
tioned in the Ramayana. Bharadwaja had ten thousand pupils and, 
being the head of a clan, was able to provide them with free board 
and lodgng. His ashram thus became a cross between a hermitage, 
a seat of learning, and a welfare institution. Two thousand years 
later, Allahabad University occupies the same site. 

Akbar's fort, at the confluence of the Yamuna and the Ganges, 
is an impressive pile of masonry. It houses the Asoka Pillar, a 
single shaft of polished sandstone 35 ft. high. Its capital has disap- 
peared during 2,200 years of existence but it still shows some of the 
edicts of the Emperor, inscribed round its base, despite the fact 
that they have been partly obliterated by Jahangir's inscripUon of 
his family tree. 

One of the sights of Allahabad is the mausoleum of Prince 
Khusro, Emperor Jahangir’s eldest son. His tomb is covered with 
paintings and with Persian verse, ending with a chronogram which 
gives the Moslem year of 1031 (1622 AD) as the date of his death. 
But the real sight in Allahabad is the Magh Mela, held each spring 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna. Bundle-laden 
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pilgrims in their thousands arrive each day to settle around tents or 
makeshift huts surmounted by pennants, denoting subcastes cc 
localities. Holy men lie on beds of thorns or read out scriptures to 
worshippers ready to take the ritual plunge. Rows of barbers attend 
to pilgrims eager to comply with orthodox precepts and have their 
heads shaven before their bath. Rose petals and marigolds are 
thrown into the holy river by pious Hindu women as an offering. 
Improvised stalls sell food, souvenirs and images of deities. There 
are no bathing terraces and most pilgrims are rowed by innumer- 
able boats into mid-nver to perform their immersion. 

Allahabad has long been famous for its literary traditions. The 
Sahitya Sammalan is a pioneer institution for the study of the Hindi 
language In the city outskins Anand Bhavan (the Place of Joy) is 
the ancestral home of the late Jawaharlal Nehru. It is now a 
museum to his memory. Next to it stands Swaraj Bhavan. the 
House of Freedom, which he donated to the nation in 1930. to 
become a children's home. 

A imle over halfway along the road to Varanasi we make a short 
detour to the right which bnngs us to Mirzapur. Situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, this is an ancient center of brass and 
carpet making. The town has a fine river-front with ghats and tem- 
ples. Bindhachal's Kali temple, four miles to the west, was in days 
gone by a favorite rendezvous for Thugs, a cult of fanatic strang- 
lers who infested the roads of India and averaged thousands of 
murders a year. They were finally stamped out by General Slee- 
man towards the middle of the last century. 

The road to Varanasi - scenically dull - is enlivened by the 
people who throng the highway: wedding processions, strings of 
camels, pilgrims on foot and in buffalo carts. Nomadic gypsies pass 
along in their devil-may-care fashion. A handsome race hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Indians but for their clothing, they subsist partly 
on theft. More and more pilgrims converge on the holy city. Bibli- 
cal beards abound; ascetics (almost completely nude except for 
their loincloth) thread their way between sacred cows. Your speed 
average Is slowed down considerably. It is well, in view of religi- 
ous sentiments, to be doubly careful not to hit one of these ani- 
mals. 

On leaving Lucknow you can go due east and arrive at Fyzabad, 
capital of the Nawabs of Oudh before they deserted to Lucknow. 
Of its numerous monuments the mausoleum of Bahbu Begum is 
held to be the finest in the region. Adjoining Fyzabad is Ajodhya. 
principal city of the ancient Kingdom of Kosala. Revered by Hin- 
dus as the birthplace of Lord Rama, hero of the Ramayana. it is 
one of India's seven sacred places. Most important buildings are 
the Hanuman temple and Kanak Vhavan Temple, said to have 
been the palace of the God King Rama. Buddha is meant to have 
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traveled extensively in these parts and Hiuen Tsang, that inde- 
fatigable 7th-century tourist, reports on this place in glowing terms. 

Cradle of Buddhist Faith: Sarnath 

And now straight on to Benares, now known as Varanasi, In 
order to avoid an anticlimax, we suggest you first pay a visit to 
Sarnath after having settled into your hotel. Six miles out from the 
city, this is the center of the Buddhist world, just as Varanasi is that 
of the Hindu. It was at Sarnath that Buddha (“the one who is 
enlightened” in Sanskrit) preached his first sermon, partially 
recorded on one of its stones. Here was revealed the Eightfold 
Path that leads to the end of sorrow, the attainment of inner peace, 
enlightenment and ultimate Nirvana. Here he established his doc- 
trine of the Middle Way, the golden path between the extremes of 
asceticism and self-indulgence. 

About three hundred years later came Asoka, the Mauryan 
emperor and greatest convert to Buddhism. He decreed the erec- 
tion of a pillar at Lumbini on the Nepalese border where Buddha 
was born. In Sarnath he raised vast stupas and another pillar, the 
famous lion capital which - adopted by India as her State emblem 
- may be seen at the local museum. Six hundred years later, under 
the Gupta dynasty, Sarnath reached its zenith. It was at about this 
period that our Chinese observer Hiuen Tsang mentions 1,500 
priests in daily attendance round the banyan tree close to the Vih- 
ara Temple. This veteran growth was believed to be the actual 
Bo-Tree under which Gautama Buddha spent so many years of 
meditation and purification. 

The 12th century marks Samath’s decline. The building of a 
large monastery by the devout Queen Kumaradevi was the last 
flicker of the flame. Its stupas were dismantled by the rulers of 
Benares: depredation for building materials. The Moslem Emperor 
Akbar built a brick tower on top of the most sacred stupas to 
commemorate the visit paid by his father some years before. And 
so the downfall continued until 1836 when Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham started extensive excavations. Soon a stone slab was dis- 
covered — on which is inscribed the Buddhist creed - together with 
other relics. 

Five great monuments remain: the Dhamekh Stupa (500 AD), 
the largest survivor, \vith geometrical ornaments on its walls. 
Though of the Gupta period, excavation unearthed here remains of 
an earlier stupa of Mauryan bricks (200 BC). The second monu- 
ment is the Dharmarajika Stupa, set up by Asoka to contain the 
bodily relics of Buddha. Next comes the main shrine where he 
used to sit in meditation with the Asoka pillar in front, and finally 
Xhcchankama, which marks the sacred promenade Idlong wliich the 
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Gautama paced while preaching. 

K 'h^se last few years Samath has known a revival. Among 
the Old foundations of monastenes, seven in number, a new temple 
sprang up in 1931, built by the Mahabodhi Society. It stands 
close to the Dhamekh stupa and contains Buddhist relics from var- 
ious places. The walls of the temple are decorated with humdrum 
paintings by a Japanese artist. A rare collection of Buddhist litera- 
ure an be seen in the Mahabodhi Library. The anniversary of its 
toundation - first full moon in November - brings together each 
year a notable assembly of monks and lay devotees from all parts 
of Asia. A little to the east stands the Chinese temple, which con- 
tains a fine marble irnage of the Great Teacher. And last, but not 
least - be sure to visit Samath 's outstanding museum! 


The Light of India 

We now return to Varanasi, or Kasi, as it was called in the 7th 
cen ury BC (Kasi means ••resplendent with Divine Light"). 
Religious capital of the Hindu faith since the dawn of history, it 
wnsiituies a microcosm of Indian life. No one knows how eld 
^ BC) came here, it was 

Ninpv«i. settlement. Contemporary with Babylon, 

wnrw ?i, k probably the oldest living city in the 

Turvlvin-^o^ of hoaiy traditions. But it is as a place of pilin'mage, 
iving as such from the most ancient times, that its claim 
^comes unique. Every devout Hindu's ambition is to visit Var- 
® possible to die there in old age. 

Rpnfft ^ \ Himalayas on its long trek to the Bay of 

Hindus call it - is august 
sanrom**' waters hold the powers of salvation and its main 

Sm. /T “ VaninMi, Each year she welcomes million, of pil- 
gnms, a lengthy trail many of them never retrace 
smS', « one inealrieable mare of 

iZVhoM H , “itB in disorJerly array no less than 

Ze?, n r f minarets, ipinnacles and 

of^he i”'*"’ dominate the sacred left bank 

heavy "f'- The air hang, 

''■'"’"on to the clang of temple gongs and 
rnim-al? entrances!^ You will see 

desS and cow grabbing the big flower necklaces 

For alt ® ® fascinating spectacle. 

Varanasi is in reality 
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souls of some humans of great merit. But the fall of such quantity 
of water may have caused great damage to the globe. So Siva 
caught her in his hair and let her seep out slowly. She washed the 
ashes of these worthy mortals and their souls ascended to Heaven. 

Varanasi was under Brahmin rule until the Moslems conquered 
Northern India. But there persisted underneath a seething Hindu 
world of yogis and priests, castes and ascetics. Siva worship sur- 
vived five hundred years of stiff Moslem rule and two hundred 
years of British government. It will no doubt continue to do so. 

Soul of the Holy City 

Over three miles in length, the steps lead down from a steep 
bank to the sacred river. They are the ghats. These stone steps 
wed the great Hindu metropolis to the Ganges. Like sentinels on 
each ghat terrace there stand the lingams, emblems of Siva and 
supposedly of creative energy. Pillarbox-shaped stones, they have 
nothing of the obscene about them. Here where the Ganges 
wavelets lap the last of the stone steps, you may see young men 
performing vigorous Hatha Yoga exercises - almost like Swedish 
drill - while at their side sit older men, legs crossed, eyes closed, 
immersed in meditation. They may be adepts of Raja Yoga - that 
strenuous concentration of mind, body and controlled respiration, 
leading potentially to eternal youth. Just as the mind can help the 
body, they argue, the body can help the mind. In Raja Yoga we 
find due attention paid to the subtler powers of that most delicate 
of machines, the human body. The "lotus seat’’ of India - cross- 
legged, the spine erect - affords a means by which the intellect is 
free to function with enhanced perception. 

The time to see the ghats is early dawn. It is as if the entire city 
were shaking off its sleep and proceeding, from out of some eighty 
narrow streets, down to the Ganges. A solemn, silent multitude - 
thousand spots of color, lit by the sun’s first rays - all moving in 
the same direction, bent on immersion in the holy stream. 

A thin blue smoke twists up to the sky from the burning ghat, 
the Manikamika, the chief cremation center of Varanasi. Corpses 
wrapped in white silk or linen arc borne on bamboo stretchers to 
the smoking pyres, where they are deposited to await their turn. 
This ghat is not supposed to be photographed. 

As you walk down the steps to board your sightseeing craft, on 
cither side beggars sit in serried ranks and further on Brahmins, 
under sunshades, are waiting to bless the pilgrims for a small fee. 
About seventy in all, the ghats extend along almost four miles of 
riverbank. At the western end washer-women are to be seen and 
heard as they beat their linen against the stones. The terrace steps 
are sprinkled with straw umbrellas, not unlike giant mushrooms. 
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In the 17lh century the fanatical Aurangzeb pulled down one of 
the Hindu temples and on its site raised a mosque. The tallest of its 
minarets, dominating the skyline of the holy city, collapsed during 
the great flood of 1948. Near the Manikamika Ghat, replete with 
suttee stones, is the Charanpaduka pedestal, where one can see 
Vishnu's footprints preserved in marble. Some notable people are 
ctemaied here instead of the commune Bunting Ghat. Turning our 
eyes towards the wide stretch of the river we see the right bank 
deserted save for the solid pde of the Maharajah’s Palace at Ratn- 
magar, built to resist the floods during the monsoon season. They 
play havoc with the Varanasi side too: the serrated skyline shows 
the damage wrought by inundation: conical temples tobogganed 
towards the river, houses lopsided. 

Exploring the Inner City 

Hindus who pay their respects to the leading shrines and temples 
of Varanasi and fake about a week to do so, arc absolved from all 
their sins and stand a good chance of spiritual salvation. They 
might even attain the ultimate goal of (he devout: not to be reborn 
at all and eternal unity with Brahma - "sinless, stirless rest, that 
change which never changes". 

After a call at the temple of Canesh, the Siddhi Vinayaka, we 
reach the Golden Temple - Viswanalha. situated at the heart of 
the city. Narrow streets lead up to it. full of little shops alway* 
crammed with people, bargaining on every side - often for the 
world-famed silver and gold brocades. Artisans busy themselves 
making small gods as souvenirs. The most sacred shrine in all Var- 
anasi which no non-Hindu may enter, (he Viswanalha Temple, can 
be best seen from the lop floor of the house opposite for a small fee 
paid to the usher. You can watch proceedings through a hole in the 
wall (in a narrow lane) at the back of the temple. Here you will see 
men and women making their flower offerings to the lingam in the 
inner shrine. The present temple, built on the site of the original 
shrine destroyed twice by the Moslems, is of recent origin: its spire 
is covered with gold plating. 

Durga, nicknamed the Monkey Temple, is an open-air spectacle 
to be followed from the neighbe^ng rooftop. Monkeys abound so 
keep your eyes skinned - they'll pinch any possession you might 
deposit in a thoughtless moment. 

Westerners are sometimes baffled by Varanasi. They feel non- 
plussed and disconcerted by such a traffic of gods and goddesses 
and, what's more, find it all a trifle smelly. They don't realize (hat 
Hinduism is a very ancient and highly sophisticated cosmology full 
of subtleties and unsuspected depths. Patron of Oriental art and 
literature for over two thousand years, h is the mouthpiece of great 
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basic iruths. These gods and goddesses arc ancienc. pnmilive symbols 
of Nature's manifesiaiioivs; they became — as they are now — facets of 
that cut diamond of Infinite Godhead Hindus believe all human souk 
form part of one Universal Reality. Hence their tolerance and gentle- 
ness, the essence of the Hindu creed. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE GANGETIC 
VALLEY (UTTAR PRADESH) 


WHEN TO GO? This rcgiOR of India has a variable di- 

' male very hoi and dry in summer and fairly cool in win- 
ter From November to February the mastmutn 
lempcraiure rarely exceeds 6S*F m daytime, at nighl il 
falls to 4S‘F Main tounsi season lasts from September to March 


i&i' 


HOW TO GET THEBE? There are daily air servieej to 
Varanasi from Delhi. Calcutia, Agra. Khajoraho and 
Kathmandu (Nepal) Lucknow is connected by a>r by' 
daily flights from Delhi. Patna, and Calcutta. This is also 
the area of India's densest railway net. Among the crack trains passing through 
the area we recommend the aitcondiiioned Calcutta Mail plying between Bom- 
bay and Calcutta and stopping at Allahabad: the New Delhi-Calcutia Alreen- 
diiiowJ Rtpftts (ihrice weekly, stops at Kanpur and Allahabad), the Upp*' 
India Exprtu (1st class only) passing through Varanasi on its way from Delhi 
to Calcutta and the aircondiiioned Howrah (Calcutia) Amntsar Mall stopping 
at Varanasi and Lucknow tn route for the Punjab The approximate journey 
lime from either Delhi or Calcutia u about 15 hours by express trams, much 
longer by mail trains. 

By road' India's fmcsl. the Grand Trunk Road runs through the region but 
don't expect to do 50 miles an hour. It would be easily possible were it no> for 
the heavy bulkxk cart traflic one encounters, especially during pilgrimages. 
Allahabad is 383 miles from Delhi via Akgath and Kanpur, Varanasi another 
76 miles via Chunar and Mizapur; Lucknow is 48 miles from Kanpur, and 
■Varanasi 425 miles from Cakutia sf you come via Buedwan — Asansol - 
Sasaram. Lucknow Can also be reached by air from Patna. Calcutta, or Delhi. 

' How 10 (Je^ to Town from th« Airport- Most dependable are airline coaches 
available at all the airpons. Taxis on hand at Lucknow Airport, fare Rs 20 lo 
ihe city. Al Varanasi (axis lo (own cost Rs. 40, coach Rs 5. From Cantonment 
(mam hole!) atea uxi costs Rs. t5. nckshaw Rs 4. 



WHERE TO CO? Allahabad, near Ihe confluence of (he 
Ganges and the Yamuna, is one of India's important ten- 
ters of pilgrimage. Lucknow presents a picture of cupolas. 
turrets and mmaicts, interspersed with the rich foliage of 
as gardetiv but the focus of inieresi is Varanasi, with iis array of shrines, 
butsving xnd baihmg ghais sptawitng along the Cangles for about 4 miles. ti 


IjjatLaw^n^ 
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was at nearby Sarnalh that Buddha delivered his first sermon; the vestiges o 
monasteries and of the two stupas (mounds) create a lasting impression. Thi 
museum, in the style of a Buddhist monastery, contains some superb specimen 
of ancient art. 



FESTIVALS AND DANCING. The major religious fes 
tivals like Holi, Basant Panchami, Dusschra and Diwal 
are celebrated here as elsewhere in the country. The typi 
cal Uttar Pradesh regional fetes are held mostly ir 
Mathura (see our chapter A Trip to Agra) while the only outstanding celebra- 
tion in the Gangetic Valley is the mela at Allahabad. 

The kathak, one of India’s four classical dance forms, has its home in this 
region. From a temple dance it has developed under the patronage of Moslem 
rulers into a court dance with an entirely different gesture code and foot tech- 
nique. The knotted Hindu draperies are replaced with tight-fitting pajamas and 
loose tunics made of heavy brocades. The checkered history of North India is 
reflected in this temperamental and highly rhythmic dance. 


HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

ALIGARH. No Western-style hotels. The Imperial next to station and the 
Shamshad near University are rock bottom. 

ALLAHABAD. Best hotels are Yatrik 33 Sardar Patel Marg. has garden and 
swimming pool; and Vishram, M.G. Road. 

VARANASI (BENARES). Due to open in early 1981, the Benares Taj, tA 
rooms, operated by the deluxe Taj group, promises to be the best in the city. 
Clarks, The Mall, colonial-style, offers Western and Indian cuisine; 1 14 rooms 
with baths. Good pool and facilities. ITDC’s Yaranasi Ashok has 50 aircondi- 
tioned rooms, good bar, coffee shop, pool, and shopping arcade. Also close by. 
the delightful, old-fashioned Hotel de Paris in a garden has 47 rooms with 
baths, Ajaya at Lahurbir, and the Airlines in Cantonment, arc reasonable. 
These two, with Banaras Lodge and the Central, both in Daswamedha Ghat 
Road, are the best Indian-stylc hotels. .i • U 

The Diamond, near the Durga “Monkey" temple ai^^Ke^ar. Ghat,, is also 
possible; cheap. ^ _ 

'-t !' {■-' 

KANAUJ. District Board Dak Bungalow next to station. 

■V -- 

KANPUR. Megbdoot, airconditioned, first-class superior, 'da.ropnis, Berkeley 
House, Civil Lines, has 20 rooms (some airconditioned) with aiTachcd,bt>ih‘- 
room. Equally good: Bellevue, Cantonment, 16 rooms. Less expensive, Nairaj 
Valerios, Khayyam. 

LUCKNOW, Newest is Clark's Avadh. Hazaratganj. Has 120 rooms v.-ith 
bath. Roof-top restaurant, swimming-pool. Airconditioned, first cla.ss superior. 
Carlton. .Shah Najaf Road, has 64 rooms and is surrounded by a rose garden. 
First class rca.sonable. Hotel Gulmarg. Amin-ud-Davla Park. 51 rooms, some 
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aircondiuoned Then follows (ndian-style Capoor’s, Hazaiaiganj The U.P. 
Tourist Bungalow in Sapm Marg ujusl possible 

MIRZAPUR. Inspection and Dak Bun^low. both Civil Lines (eoniacl Diec. 
Engineer PWD Mirzapur) 

RAMPUR (on v/ay lo Corbeii Park from both Lucknow and New Delhi) 
Aiwan i-Shahi Hotel Palace of former Nawab 


MOGUL CUISINE. Lucknow is noicd for its wide selec- 

' tion of muglat food spiced meats, cumei and vanous 
— — J breads Among ihc favorite preparations are birlani 
pullau (meal and nuts cooked with spiced nee), murg 
musallam (roast chicken) and kagori kebab (cigar-shaped lender pieces of 
spiced meal) Lucknow is also known for tis Oiienlal sweets (ley the balm) and 
Its deliaous mangoes in summer 

The best Indian-sijle ealing places are ai Allahabad iht India Coffee House. 
and B N Ramos Renaunm, in Lucknow the Kwohty Restaurant m Mayfair, 
the Bengali. Mojesuc. Republic and Imperial Hotels; in Varanasi, ihe resiau- 
rants in the hotels Clark'i, yaranast and de Paris, Kwaliiy, tyin Fa Chinese, 
Kerala Cafe, Sindhi Resiaurani and La Bela; in Kanpur: KwaUiy, Volga, 
Anupama and Casele All of these are moderate to inexpensive. 


MUSEUMS, hfunieipal Museum. Alla)iabad Opened in 
1931 m a wmg of the Municipal Office, it has 0 mixed 
collection of antiquities, musical Insirumenis, clay mod- 
els. 4ft objects, textiles, poiiery. coins, etc. Among the 
antiquities: some interesting images from Khajuraho. Nagor and Kaushambi. 
Nehru Museum, at Anand fihavan. tells Ihe great man's life stoiy 

The^/ore Museum in Lucknow, established in J863, contains pieces of sculp- 
ture from Mathura as well as Brahminicai and 3am statuary The com cabinet, 
which has Kushan. Cupta and Mogul coins, is of spenal importance. The art 
collection includes pamimgs representing the major Indian schools — Kangra. 
Rajput. Deocani and Mogul. 

Bharat Kola Bharan, Varanasi. This Museum of Indian Arts and Archeology, 
founded by Raj Krishnadasa in 1930, is now attached to Ihe Varanasi Hindu 
University and housed in 0 newly constructed building Resides gold and other 
coins of Ihe Gupta period, the archeological exhibits and rare specimens of arts, 
crafts and sculpture, it has a rcpreseniaitve collection of Indian pictorial art. 
covering ISih to I9(h centuries Open 10 0 m to 4 p m. 

The Maharajah Varanasi Museum, in Ramnagar, across Ihe fiver from 
Varanasi, contains extensive objects created for Ihe era of Ihe Maharajahs. 

The SoTTiaih Museum b an arcbeologica! site museum six miles north of 
Varanasi. Ii was sianed in 1904 and the present Buddhist monastery type build- 
ing was ready in 1908 lo house theaniiquiiies recovered at the site. The collec- 
tions date for the 3rd century BC to the time of destruction in Ihe 12th century 
AD. and consists of pieces Monging lo the Maurya, Sunga. Kushan. Varanasi 
and Gupta periods of Indian htstoiy. Here are preserved the famous LkiO 
Ciapital of Asoka adopted as the crest of the Republic of India, and the statue 
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of Ihe preaching Buddha of the Gupta period, besides other fine images of the 
Mathura School. 

There is a small museum at Fyzabad showing Jain antiquities and ar- 
cheological bits and pieces from nearby Ayodhya. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. Near Allahabad: About 31 
miles away are the fortress ruins of Gharwa, containing 
the vestiges of Hindu temples whose beautifully carved 
pillars are still visible. Jhunsi is opposite Allahabad Fort 
and can be easily reached by boat from the sangam, the meeting point of the 
Yamuna and Ganges rivers. Vestiges of forts and temples. The high cliff facing 
the Ganges is the home of troglodyte ascetics. 1 1 miles southwest, on the other 
side of the Yamuna is Bihta. where excavations have unearthed the remains of 
a well-planned settlement which flourished during the pre-Maurya period. 

In Lucknow: The University campus is across the river in what was once the 
royal garden. While not much remains of its past glories, visitors can see the 
hammam (baths) where the Nawab used to dally with his ladies, and a red 
building known as the “baradari.” Bhatkhande University of Indian Music, 
named after one of the greatest musicians of India, provides instruction in 
classical music. It teaches the theory and practice of North Indian vocal and 
instrumental music and dance and has done invaluable work in revitalizing 
both. The Residency, one of the key points in the 1857 troubles, has a Sound 
and Light show daily from 6J0 to 8.15. Commentary in Hindi. 

Near Varanasi: Samath (6 miles), once an important center of Buddhism; 
excellent Archeological Museum, open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.. 50 P. per head. Ram- 
nagar Palace and Fort (8 miles), (permission may be obtained from the Secrc- 
uiry to the Maharajah); Chandra Prabha Wild Life Sanctuary (43 miles), for its 
waterfalls. 



SHOPPING. Here is a region where you can’t afford to 
say “no.” The main shopping bargains are, of course, the 
exquisite Varanasi silks, brocades and saris. Lucknow’s 
gold and silver and white embroidery, table covers and 
silverware and Mirzapur’s carpets. Brassware and lacquered toys complete the 
list. 

The main shopping centers at Allahabad arc the Civil Lines, Johnstonganj 
and the Chowk; at Lucknow’s Hazratgunj the most important fixed price shop, 
the Uttar Pradesh Government Handicrafts Emporium, has the largest selection 
of the state’s arts and crafts, followed closely by the Kashmir Government Em- 
porium selling shawls, carpets, furs and papier mache articles. Lucknow s busi- 
est market is Aminabad where perfume essences (ittarj arc sold at ridiculously 
low prices. In the evening go to the Chowk. a famous shopping lane where 
artisans produce all kinds of items from repousse silverware to ivory' carvings. 
Varanasi also has its Chowk, in addition to the Thatheri Bazaar, \ishwanath 
Gali and Gyanvapi. 
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, — USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourisi Information and Guide 

I Service. Goveniineni of India Tourist Office. 15-B The 

Mall, Varanasi Canionment and at airport, Uttar Pradesh 
Regional Toonst Bureau, Parade Koihi; TounsI Bureau. 
Tehn Kolhi. Transport Commtssioaen' Office, and Information Cenler. 
Hazraiganji. both in Lucknow 

Indian Airlines Lucknow, Clark’s Avadh, Kanpur. Varanasi. Mint House 


Motel, Nadesar (300 yards from Covcmincnr Tourist Office) 

Yoga Institutes in Varanasi Bharat Seva Ashram Sangh. Sigra. Akhil Bhar- 


Viya Vega PrachamiSabha. Maidagin andKas^ii VyamasViata at Brahma Ghat. 
Travel Agents TCI (Travel Corporation of India) CUrk't Hotel, Sita, Trade 


Wings. Varanasi Hotel 
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BOMBAY 

A City that Belongs to Itself 


A superb harbor and winding creek set off Bombay from the long 
narrow coast of Western India. Bombay rests in the Arabian Sea, a 
little apart from the mainland, and indeed it has a culture apart 
from any in India proper. Bombay’s culture is a new thing, a very 
live thing, and one which draws people from all over the country 
and keeps them there. Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, South Indians, 
Parsees, Goans, people from North India, are joined together in 
this busy city of over six million and would never go back to their 
niuluk or home region. The young Bombay ladies in chiffons, silks, 
embroidered cltolis (sari blouses), carrying heavy perfumes, ming- 
ling their oranges, reds, purples, greens, with the drab business 
suits or white dhotis and loose shirts of their men companions, 
these ladies could never fit into the routine of grandmother's 
house. And the men say: ’’Yes, people in the village are more 
steady and God-fearing, they are the real India, but I am glad my 
grandfather had the sense to come to Bombay". When people of all 
classes go out of Bombay, they feci an instinctive bond with other 
Bombayites, irrespective of their community (which in India means 
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line, lost the Fourth Maratha War in 18)8. The pride the British 
had in Bombay and their power over the Western region are sym- 
bolized in that landmark near Shivaji's statue, the Gateway of 
India, built to commemorate George Vs visit in 1911. 

An interplay of favorable circumstances made Bombay into 
India’s industrial metropolis and one of Asia’s largest seaports. 
When the menace of Maratha sea-raiders was finally broken, the 
East India Company’s ships began to call at Bombay. Weavers 
from Surat settled there and by 1850 the first cotton mUls made 
their appearance. The outbreak of the American Civil War gave a 
further boost to this industry. Soon coastal steamer services were 
started, followed in 1869 by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
revolutionizing Bombay’s maritime trade with Europe. Since then, 
this go-ahead city never looked back and today Bombay claims 
15% of all factories in the Union and its textile industry accounts 
for 40% of the country’s total. 

-In the last decades there has been a lot of reshuffling. In 1956, the 
Bombay State created at Independence was enlarged to include 
other Marathi- and Gujarati-speaking areas. Such a mammoth ter- 
ritory meant there were 48 millions talking in the main two 
languages, administered by one roster of government officials. A 
good deal of energy was wasted on linguistic controversy and even- 
tually the whole area was reorganized into Maharashtra and 
Gujarat States. 

Exploring Bombay 

Not far from the Gateway, beyond the Colaba market, is a vil- 
lage of the Kolis, one of the original fishing tribes. Although one 
word has a c and the other a k, you can see the connection. They 
are speaking Marathi, but they have their own ways, and needless 
to say, their own smells. No one disputes a Koli woman s place in 
the bus queue. They carry their fish all over town walking with a 
fine stride, saris worn, Marathi fashion, skintight between their 
legs, and they wear their hair sleeked back, with flowers as if they 
are going for an outing or a movie. They do the marketing of the 
fish, and they keep the money. The men are sent out to master the 
waves and do their job of bringing home the fish, and then to sea 
again. They are a very sociable group, spend lavishly on weddings 
and dance and play games all night on festive occasions. 

The southern tip of the island is held by the Army and Navy. 
Within the military area is St. John’s Church, called Afghan, as it 
was built to commemorate soldiers killed in the Afghan war. Its 
spire can be seen from all over Bombay. In the old churchyards 
near there, now dug up, you could read the gruesome sloiy behind 
maintaining the British hold on India: cholera, plague, malaria hit 
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t^he famines as soon as they entered the harbor. At low tide you 
can walk o the lighthouse off the tip of the island, but be sure to 
before high Ude. There is a club which civilians are 
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festivals, gives a particular significance to any statement or deci- 
sion made there. 

We have to use the cliche somewhere: this is where millions 
teem on big days like Ganesh Chaturthi. Rich and poor, frail and 
hearty move to the sea with clay or plaster or even silver or gold 
representations of Ganesh, the elephant-God. Families bring their 
statuettes out from their dwellings to this “auspicious location on 
the sea. On any evening of the year Chowpatty is busy; yogis bury 
themselves in the sand, fishermen haul in their nets, children romp, 
and hungry working people flock to the stalls for bhel-piiri and 
colored drinks. 


Malabar Hill 

The east side of Malabar Hill which we see from Chowpatty is 
covered with greenery topped by the Kamala Nehru (children s 
garden named for Nehni’s wife). It's a long way round to get there. 
The hill road goes through Walkeshwar, a largely Gujarati 
borhood, where most saris are worn hanging dovsn over the n^t 
shoulder. (The Gujaratis are a large group in the city and handle 
most of the trade.) Up on Malabar Hill, and belosv it on the west 
side by the sea, are the mansions of wealthy industnalists who 
made their fortunes mainly in textiles. (Cotton 
places just north of Bombay, and also in what is now the s 

Houses are built up and onto the rocks on the n^t. and 
almost below each other, to the bay on the left. 

Bombay have this domino-like scheme of house-constraction, 
houses built not in straight blocks, but at angles, with other build- 

Sad'ltSng the top of Malabar Hill. It ^ads 
past 'steep roads winding down to the Arabmn Sea; all old novels of 
Lmbay found a place for a car-chase 

streets. The gardens and bungalows show you how beautifuj Bom 

.o driv. „m. an hour Ia..r, odorn^ 

last-minute hairdo and san Tht^st: k tmthful when they 

is demanded. b„. Pans .rip of ,be 

Start off a conversation with a rcu.ri.in.<- 

previous week. ^ uttie village 

Tucked off in a comer below the hill, on me sc 
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practically intact. Here are the Dhobi Ghats for the washing (and 
mining) of clothes; nearby Walkcshwar Temple and a Jain Temple. 

From here go to the Hanging Gardens. The fairy sheath of haze 
over the bay in the early morning, the heavy silence of noontidein 
contrast to the racking noises erf the city are bound to impress you 
up on top of this hill. You have a sweeping view of the city from 
the sea to the mounUins. Between the plumes of fire from the 
retineries m the north and the gardens, are bursting acres of 
homes, schools, and shops. 


Bombay's Parsees 

The greenery on the left as you go beyond the gardens is part of 
the Parw Towers of Silence, the place where they dispose of their 
dead. (There is a model of the lowers in the Prince of Wales 
Museum.) A park surrounded by a high wall conceals these bas- 
tions so that they are hardly visible. Even relatives of the deceased 
^e not allowed to go beyond a certain point within the enclosure 
where they can sit and meditate. Bearers 
body to top of one of these cylindrical towers where it 
intmediatcly devoured by waiting vultures. The 
j" to the elements - is then 

thrown down the tower s well where it is reduced to dust. 

Jhis strange method of disposal has a twofold explanation. 
Zoroasman religion - of which the Parsees are the last surviving 
‘i'* too much to pollute 

^ Another of its tenets declares 

inw nch and poor must unite in death. 

ciiv ® '''ty numerous group in the 

"“"only, but their economic and cultural 
BomW. ‘’^"0 a 8f«at *0 build up 

bS*«m k' aod industry: a large proportion of India's leading 
arweli T of them philanthropists 

wherfi'h^ L" ^'ty of Pars" in Persia, from 

wnere this group came to escape Moslem persecution 1.300 years 

Gujarat and requested admission, the local 
SaL l^ n I *'"t a jug brimful with milk, indicating the 
'"ofully slid a small coin 
hk ^ "lilk. The king was reassured that 

flowed trs^cftll' 


An Open-Air Museum 

pc g o^oh other, to their servants, how they ask a 
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favor, how they quibble over prices, how they watch and take 
sides in a quarrel. In Crawford Market, at the junction of 
Dadabhoy Naoroji Road and L. Tilak Road, you will feel you are 
in an imaginary place. The bazaars, the hawkers with everything 
for sale, goats bleating, the cotton-fluffing men twanging their 
beaters, the babel of languages - all but the horns of motor vehi- 
cles could be in ancient Babylon. There is an army of boys who 
will carry your shopping or try and sell you shirt buttons and other 
odd items. They may be pests at times, but you can't say they are 
not practising private enterprise. Maybe the twelfth sons of poor 
farmers, they have come to the golden city because it represents 
their best hope in life. 

Keep up the fantasy and plunge into the opposite side of this 
Babel. For miles north of here are the homes of the multitudes; but 
notice how many tiny shacks (with bedding rolled up on shelves), 
have bright shiny cooking pots, and plants suspended outside in old 
tin cans. Traffic moves slowly enough in these sections to get good 
glimpses into the houses. They are enlivened outside with bright 
saris hung out to dry. One of the slum areas, Parel, was 
fashionable at one time. Look at the upper stories of houses in 
many old streets and you will see, above the shop signs, in i- 
cations of better days. The crossing of the Quarter, let us say 

politely, of “courtesans”, will not leave you indifferent. 

The old Government House houses the Haffkine Institute, 
named after the Russian who came to India to work and dis- 
covered the cause and cure for plague. Research is still done in the 
institute, and if you require snake-bite equipment, go to ‘n®™- 

In Byculla, another older residential area, is the Jijamata Udyan. 
There is a zoo, but the profuse display of trees and plants is more 
than worth the trip. Outside the gates is a fine ^qu^t stone elephant 
taken from Elephanta, the island so named by ffie Portuguese. 
There is usually someone sleeping underneath. There “'so a 
museum on the grounds. From here you can cut across o 

^ffidia is called a land of contrast and here it 

Club grounds, like other private open spaces in L 

society weddings. Trees are decorated and ‘“^les ‘‘I 

banana leaves are laid out. While the guests fimilies finish 

tumes and compare costs, the bridal couple ““ 

the ceremonies. Tired out but beaming, ' ® ® ° P . wedding, 

guest. They can hardly take in the splendor friends 

with all the jewels, silks and embroidencs and cheerful friend. 

“"There® Ire always crowds and go^S-beating at Mahalak^hmi 

Temple, facing the sea, where devotees SoweaV-Sd 

dess of Wealth. Only a few hundred yards away is a 500 >ear 
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Environs of Bombay 

Jwt ov^“hVL'i"A"T p'“' 

Juhu later if nnlv t Af^'”***^* •“ 

the Mahim Creek In^?h,t to<d- On the way you cross 

the heavy anci<>nf fishing village at low tide you can study 

On the far end nf ih * ***8"^^* fof rough seas round about, 
whnl always Lind ^ always 

have a snack of fn^H you sun after a swim you can 

have them. OuSd'e iafh hu?i?T.f^ 1“"^“"'' 

rh™Sl'iS'';f, “ •’' 4"' Wh* ar™ !,?J,Im,‘‘TOS 

ish bombardmenfin 17m d «»!<luered by the Maralhas. Enl- 

'he civic rd eSe,,/.rfr!f,‘! “ 

Portuguese dty The fJorS ,/« ®"‘* prosperous 

the sea^blown otcJ nl' °‘^^®“'’fi>'side totally (Jifferent from 
Indian farm proldW paMeurirn 

poplar Sunday family efcurS " 

is a Popular^'pict^^sL^^l^iih ®onTivi station, 
Hons in their natural Stat. ^ •"•m-train and a safari park with 

delight to I'hL drscrimirSirncf"^' *' “ 

trees instead of people ”* Bombay who enjoy seeing 

them. The« caL*wcr^'h°i*iI^^*" Caves, about a hundred of 
and AD 50. in the first of ^ Buddhist monks between 100 BC 
actual repr«enufions of ih, i architecture. There are no 

rcHpon. The monks who o'” H'* 

living had a eood rvd. r such uncomfortable quarters for 

teak i P'"''"* 'hi« >ile. The 

'""P tree, a,rf ,irca„d„ 
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through ihe site make this spot ideal for meditation and holiness. 


The Elephanta Caves 

A welMoyed picnic spot, as welt as a reminder of India's past 
^ones. IS Elephanta. Exactly who carved the cave temples on Ihe 
^ Gharapon. and when, is not known. 

AtK o u Elephanla's excavation (between the 

m and 8th centunes) Bombay had experienced the Golden Age ol 
tne late Guptas, during which the talents of artists had a free 
scope Sansl^it had been finely polished, and Kalidasa and other 
ywers - under the Court's liberal patronage - had helped to bring 
about a revival of Hindu beliefs. It is the worship of Siva, or Shaiv- 
sm which inspired these temples. That Siva was welMoved and 
he many ramifications of his personality well understood, is shown 
by the polish and rcrmemcni of the artwork in the caves. 
furieTTi® Elephanta you see cen- 

wowisH filv * Su your eyes. The high- 

modem hn** *" T* “e™ es much a part of the picture as the 
QMhTnta come full to Butcher Island, to the left of 

them are fhJrt'f °'t Bombay's shining refineries. Behind 

atomic energy eicctncity plant and the institute connected with 

vo^ a knowledgeable guide on the island will help 

h^e ?o ^ sculptures. You would 

stand fiiiiv Hindu mythology to under- 

Siva's far ‘^C'ail. But you cannot mistake the expressions on 
s^enth ir*l "®^^‘heir intent. The powerful representations of 
halls As spintual peace at first seem buried in the dark 

vanish and 1 / ^ *bbscr. they appear to grow and the walls to 

imS essSL" themselves. Part of the 

and likewise tfi/rt'ff E|cphanta is the unity of dissimilar things. 
Elves flood «v>!£ ^‘ffcrentiation one personage can undergo. Siva 

giy« good scoffe for such a ponras^, 

beii’tifunv r,'!!^?? ^'‘'y ‘he sense that they are 

superb lechnf^ * knowledge of the subject and a 

• ily <hmk of chisel. They show things we don’t ordinar- 

parts into new eniiSIs”’"' combine apparently independent 

feeT'wiS'Sfi^r^’f T'" “ columned veranda 30 

mrad elsnt^u iV by steps Hanked by sculp- 

Sm ihe^l? f-"'’ is a pillar projecting 

■he s^ithern w^l at the back. 
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figures of dwarapalas. The panel to the left shows a manifestation 
of Siva combining the male and female forms, while on the right 
panel we see the figures of Siva and his consort Parvati. The cen- 
tra! recess in the hall contains the most outstanding sculpture, 
Mahesamurti the Great Lord, an eighteen-foot triple image. The 
three faces represent the Hindu Trinity: Brahma the creator on the 
right; Siva the destroyer on the left, and in the center Vishnu, the 
preserver. The multi-headed deity is a composite of the stem, just, 
loving, father-figure, an expression of the monotheistic tendency of 
Hinduism. On either side of the recess are pilasters carved with 
gigantic dwarapalas. 

Other sculptures at the doorways and on side panels show Siva’s 
usefulness. He brought the river Ganga (Ganges) down to earth - 
the story says - letting it trickle through his matted hair. The facts 
of the universe are played with in wUd delight in representing them 
through this god’s acts. Siva is depicted also as Yogisvara, Lord of 
yogis, seated on a lotus, and as Nataraja, the multi-armed Cosmic 
dancer. The beauty of this sculpture is in the grace and balance and 
sense of relaxation conveyed in spite of the multiple action. 

The fact that these sculptures were in many cases damaged by 
the Portuguese soldiery does not detract from their beauty. The 
serenity of facial expressions triumphs over losses of arms and 
legs. In the magnificently fierce scene of Siva destroying the 
demon Andhaka - he seems to be emerging from clouds in which 
his legs are hidden - one overlooks the broken rocks, so powerful 
is the remaining portion. 

Other interesting sculptures in the cave are a group depicting the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati; Havana, the demon king, attempting 
to move the Kailasa Mountain, the heavenly abode of Siva; and the 
charming group of Siva and Parvati with lesser male and female 
diviniues showering flowers on them. 

There is ample scope for walking on the island. Ypu-.wjll-want to , 
move away from the crowds just outside the cav*^.jand' refl’efc’t on 
the grandeur you have seen. From the top of th'ejful opposite the. 
main cave you can see Bombay City itself. , y ,, 



PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR BOMBAY - . - . 

WHEN TO GO? It is generally quite hot and humid in 
Bombay. The heat reaches a pealc during what the Bom- 
bayites call the warm season - a mild understatement - 
which falls between the end of March and the middle of 
June. From June to the end of September it’s monsoon time but it’s hot and 
muggj’ as soon as the rain is over. The most pleasant period is between Novem- 
ber to February, the cool season. 
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r y i? HOW TO GO? PlaiMi of a dozen or more airlines touch 
down at Bombay’s Intemaiional Airport. A few pleasure 
cruises make the cily a port of call but the majority of 
I o . ‘ouns'i reach Bombay by air All of India’s major cum 

^ 1° Bombay by air- Delhi (less than 2 hours), Calcutta (2W houn), 
Madras (2 ho^s). Bangalore (Hi hours). Hyderabad (V/, hours). Ahmedabad 
«*cellnii tram setvices to Bombay from Delhi, the 
^^dmoned twice-weekly Rajdham (17 hours), the aircond.tioned Fronner 
*'"''■"2 *' Bombay Central, and the aireondiiioned ?ua- 
' r Cal"«ta the aireondiuoned 

dZT^A y»“ b> Bombay (V^tona) ,n just 30 hours. The aircon- 

“ct/r; "" 

Am "gM l7"* Varanasi (Benares)- M33 miles, from Delhi yia 

raSbad 25^ mH« “ f~m Au- 


^ ■" Bo'nbay’s Santa Crvz Airport de^ 

.- '^J’^‘^*?^^'"”*-*'ba*«usedmajordi$fuptkinloservices, 

a compfex. known as Sahar ViUage. which will 

* *L intematiooal urvices. u currently used for tnienia- 
in T*"'*'”' '*'* foT intemaiional arrivals 

ABhough these two terminals use the same 
.1^ ^ <l>*unc« apart Travel between the two can 
"Check eatefolly on the one you should be 
confusion if transferring from international to domestic 


bv*^ if •bo Atiport: Coaches go into the city center. Fare 

fere t, r 7 S 

co^wSrs'I’m"^' ('ntcrnaimnal flights only) Rs. 100. To neighboring 


Except for the caves of Elephanu, 
J b« but a few sightseeing spots. (Compensating 

J acarniy of famous temples is its particular atmo 

Maharashtrian, c «he mixed nature of its population 

dUmS Payees. Punjabis. Goans and S^th In- 

""" " ’ 

and outlook that ih. „- . C"^ /'"•‘be* It k so cosmopolitan in appearance 

Sve« Mari^^ nil *' bnmediately after h.s arnV^. The 
ititutes the core of ih,. f ®**cway of India and Victoria Terminus eon- 

acwe-Walla Ami.r.,.™ w iT Museums are worth vbitmg. The Tar- 

■ po.t W.II. A,U.„U„, N.h„ n,„m,u^ F.lm C.y, Uon S^£, P.rt ..d 
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Hanging Gardens are ako worth visiting. Bombay is the base for trips to 
Ajanta-EUora and the Karla caves, and most usual jumping-off point for Goa. 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? The BEST Company runs bus 
services all over the city and into the suburbs, but tends to 
be crowded during peak hours. Your best bet is to take 
one of the numerous guided sightseeing services operated 
by the bigger travel agencies or the Slate Tourist Department. For information 
on these services, contact Government of India Tourist Office. A half-day tour 
by bus costs Rs. 20. Or you can hire a tourist cab at the rate of Rs. 65 for a four- 
hour dty tour, and Rs. 35 for a full-day (8 hrs.) city tour. Approved guides 
available at the Government of India Tourist Office, at reasonable rates. 




LOCAL FESTIVALS. We cannot give fixed dates because 
of the vagaries of the lunar calendar. February: Ma- 
I hashivaratri — Hindu devotees worship at temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. February/March: Holi, a spring festival, 
the time for merrymaking. Aug/Sept.: Gokulashtami, the birthday of Lord 
Krishna. July/Aug.: Coconut Day marks the end of the monsoon; mass bathing 
in the sea; Brahmins change the sacred thread they wear around their neck. 
Divali, the festival of lights; Ocl./Nov. Augusi/September; Ganesh Chaturthi, 
the most spectacular of this region’s festivals. Clay images of the elephant god 
are brought to Chowpatty Beach and immersed amid much rejoicing. Christian 
and Muslim festivals arc also celebrated in this cosmopolitan community. 


HOTELS. Bombay is and will continue to be the “Gate- 
way to India” with all such a privileged position implies. 
The hotel situation, formerly critical, has become easier 
with the construction in recent years of several new estab- 
lishments. but book well ahead, especially during the high, winter season. The 
Govt, of India Tourist Office can arrange for visitors to stay in private houses as 
paying guests. 

CITY -DELUXE 

TAJ MAHAL INTERCONTINENTAL (616 rooms). Apollo Bunder at the 
Gateway of India. The “Old Taj” (320 rooms) remains in its Victorian- 
Saraccnic grandeur, completely renovated and restored. Its marriage with its 
ultra-modern 22-floor neighbor is more happy than could have been imagined. 
The old standards persist, and the service is among the best in India; the Sea 
Lounge and the Harbour Bar remain, and there arc five fine restaurants, includ- 
ing the 24-hour Shamiana; a swimming pool, health club, excellent shops, an 
art gallery, and the great public rooms which arc the social center of the city. 

VfELCOMHOTEL SEAROCK (400 rooms). Bandra. out of centre. All rooms 
arc nirconditioned and with bath. Restaurants, club, bars and full range of 
sports facilities. Hotel provides airport pickup service. Member of luxury ITC 
Group. 
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O6ER0I TOWERS (470 rooms and *u«ie<). one of India's tallest buddings. 
^enngJS floors over Nanmarr Pomi. the new business hub of Bombay One 
of India s front-rank hotels Fine service. 8 specially resUurants and bars, fabu- 
lous hfih-floor garden terrace with pool and barbecue Health Qub. all ban- 
queting and convention facilities, and a shopping center 


CfTY - nnST CLASS 


PRESIMMT f300 rooms) Cuffe Parade Large, new and antiseptic hotel 
Now run by Taj Group, service has improved Full facilities 


25 off ApoBo Bonder Road. Colaba. Centrally situ- 
ated Range of restauranu and roof-garden bar. 

CfTY - MODERATE 

L« fancy thw the above, but adequate, are the Bombay iMemeiienal {90 
ro^L ^nne Drive; (7Mnd(64 rooms). Ballard Estate: StaCretnOA rooms), 
r^''*' rooms). Strand Road. West End (75 rooms), 

^ne Lines, (ht Apollo and Diplomat, both behind the Taj and both ineapeii- 
^ ^ ««OTabIe. Ambtuiador (173 rooms). Churchgate. Good resuoranl 
end bar. Further away, the ShoUmar (74 rooms). Cumballa HiU. 

CfTY - INEXPENSIVE 

Carden Road; Auorut (80 rooms). 

^26 rooms). Marine Drive. For students 
, p^Jl" """" on Madame Cama Road and 

Ho*'*! (Satvaiion Army) may also 
■' 

dVKU BEACH 

'T •'* *« •»'« «me7mies capected of iu class. Fac- 

>«, "" "■!' “f 

S! f'”’ Miuo. b«i «oi on Hus b„cfc 

'"""•W'- nt"*", bn, cr.mp,d poo, >»J 

SPSS’S “ "“'*7- ■n.' '<»»„ .™,. i no. ,n iod,p«do>, 

operation, the Sfoside l/oieL but ii u hinllv t i. r i .•— 

c^^rent esabluhmen. are ali.btS 

once-charmmg old My //p„, tnd the very modest A/anUt 
The Sauih Endlit rooms) is ineapensive but has no resuurant. 
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Centaur. This 300-room luxury hotel, recently completed, is adjacent to the 
airport. Its wide range of facilities is excellent, up to deluxe international stan- 
dards. It is just one of the new hotels which have revolutionized the hospitality 
industry in India, for the benefit mainly of overseas tourists and business peo- 
ple. Restaurants, like the rooms, are expensive, but of top quality. Indian or 
European cuisine. There is a good pool and shopping arcade, and the hotel 
provides regular free transportation into the city center. Recommended. 

Airport Plaza. Simpler and smaller (80 rooms) this hotel is also very conve- 
niently located close to the airport. Clean and modem, if rather sparse, it is half 
the price of the Centaur, and offers reasonable restaurants and a swimming 
pool. Free pickup from the airport. 


RESTAURANTS. Bombay is a gastronomic high spot — 
for all kinds of Indian dishes. There are several good res- 
tauranLs offering highly spiced northern Mogul (popu- 
larly known as muglai) food and local Parsce cuisine 
which is nearly as hot as the former. One of the features of Maharashtrian and 
Gujarati food is that a ssveet dish is served as the first course and eaten with 
vegetables and poori, a mixture of whole-meal and fine flour. In season you will 
enjoy the delicious mango preparations. Much less rice is eaten than in the 
south. You can order dhan sak without becoming a volcano; beware of the 
various pattias. If you are the adventurous type try vindaloo; it is served in most 
Western type hotels and restaurants. Bombay curry is. of course, a classic and 
tourist oriented restaurants tone it down to a point where one’s palate can 
survive. 



AIRCONDITIONED DINNER DANCING 

A good range of food is served in the Kebab Comer, Nalaraj Hotel; The 
Other Room at the Ambassador and the Little Hut at the Ritz can also be 
recommended. Indian meats at the Taj Mahal’s Tanjor restaurant, where sitar 
music is played and Indian dances presented at 9 p.m. daily. Abanara, at 
Fariyas, and Tropicana, both good; HataraJ and Hotel In Phom; Sea Shell at 
Hotel Hilltop. Muglai and Punjab dishes at Berry's, Veer Nariman Road, where 
an Indian orchestra is in attendance between 6 and II p.m. If it’s a lucky day 
you might sec some Indian dances. Nearby Gaylord is known for its Chinese 
dishes. 


GOOD DINING 

The Taj Mahal’s Rendez-Vous is plush, with French leanings. Cold buffet 
lunch in the main dining room is excellent. 

At the Taj 1 nterconunental-Shamiama is open 2A hours. Tanjorc serves In- 
dian food and Golden Dragon has Chinese Szechwan food. All very good. 

The Oberoi Towers Mogul Roam serves excellent Muglai, Islamic food; its 
Outrigger is Polynesian in style; Caje Royal offers good European cuisine. Also 
to be recommended arc the Shcr-E-Punjob in Bhaghat Singh Road, where 
Tandoori dishes arc a m.ijor specialty. Gujarati and South Indian food is good 
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m the New Aram, Chowpatty Beach Muglaj dishes are esceltenl at the Delhi 
Durbar, opposite Roshan Theater Grant Road and in Colaba Khyber, opposite 
I^nce of Wales Museum, has an caieiuive menu of regional dishes For some 
ct the best sweets and ice-cream in India, try the Princess Kulfi House on 
Pnnces Street 

Kwahty. the restaurant chain, runs two places in Colaba Causeway and it 
Kemp’s Comer, Cumballa Hill The latier’s Chinese Room is well-known for 
Cantonese cooking dishes ii la Szechwan The best vegetarian restaurant in 
town IS probably Woodlands Ak Babes. Apollo Bonder. Chop 5»c/U Veer Nari- 
man Good Chinese food at Nanking. Apollo Bunder, Shanghai, CbUba Road. 
Also Gazebo in Bandra 

For the younger crowd discos include The Cellar in the Oberoi Towers aad 
Airport Centaur Hotel’s Take Off The Sea Rock hotel offers good restaurants 
m various styles plus a lively rooRop nightclub. 


rT O MUSEUMS. Pnnce of Wales Museum. Fort Bombay 

“ «he prmopal museum in the state. It has three 
main sections, art. archeology and natural history. The 
. . . miniatures of the Rajasthan and Deccan Schools are ei- 

niwied in the arcular gallery of the mam building (first floor). The Tala family 
^eciions form pan of the archeology and art sections. The natural history 
Kcuon was surted with pan of the admirable collection of the Bombay Natural 
History Society The picture galleries conuin. in addition lo ancient Indu" 
^■ntings, some by European and contemporary Indian anisb and copies of 
colleciion of jade, eiystal, china, lacquer 
^ metal objects, both ancient and modem. There are some eictlleni di- 
OTiTiAs tn the natural history section. The museum has an interesting collection 
wwhibiu from the Maraiha period. Open 10-5 JO. closed Monday Eniranct 

Fiewna and Albert Museum. Victoria Gardens. Byculla. This is the oldest 
m^um ui Barney It has three principal sections — natural history, geology 
There ts also a small collection of miscellaneous art objects 
Most o the eshibila in the museum relate to Bombay and Western India Open 
10-5. closed Monday. ' 

^bay has several art gaUenes presenting changing contemporary eshibils 
^c jenangir Art Gallery adjoinbig the Prince of Wales Museum is the man) 
Tv'ii'r"^ , building are CAemouW (upstain) and The Connoisseur The 

c ’•'* «n»elleauals of Bombay pass their 

tiTM at^e Sa^ar Cafe in the lehangir An Gallery. 

Ihc Gandhi Memonal where the great man lived, in Ubumara Road, is 
^ ’”vseum with Gandhi memorabilia and a doll conec- 

bos lours of the city, operated by TCI. and Sanghi Inter- 
Oauery. On Mondays thn tour visits Anand Kendra at Worti. 
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Suburban Tours by luxury coach conducted daily by Maharashtra Tourist 
Dev. Corp. and Sanghi International Travels. Leaves the Govt, of India Tourist 
Office at 8:45 a.m. and Taj Mahal Hotel at 9:00 a.m., returning at 1:30 p.m. 
Fare is Rs. 20-35 per person. You’ll visit the following places: Aarey Observa- 
tion Point, Tulsi Lake Kanheri Caves, National Park, and Juhu Beach. 


EXCURSIONS FROM BOMBAY. Closest to Bombay, 
only 12 miles from the city is Juhu Beach - a favorite 
weekend and holiday resort. Juhu has an extensive beach, 
spreading for over 2 miles with a range of hotels. While 
BEST buses provide connections from the heart of the city to Juhu Beach, 
another ea^ way to get there is to take the suburban trains originating from 
Churchgate Station to Santa Cruz Station (approx. 30 min.) and then by bus to 
Juhu Beach (approx. 20 min.). Some private tour operators also have bus ser- 
vices on weekends to Juhu; check with the Government Tourist Office for 
details. 

Nearby Versova, next to a typical Indian fishing village, is a less crowded 
beach that Juhu on weekends. Local trains from Churchgate Station to Andheri 
every half hour. From Andheri by BEST bus to Versova. 

Elephanta Caves. Six miles across Bombay Harbor is the little island of 
Elephanta, locally known as Gharapuri. On a hill are a set of rock-cut 
Hindu temples inaccurately described as "caves”. An hour’s launch ride 
brings you to this favorite picnic resort; from the top of the hill one gets a 
fine view of the sea and distant city. Gharapuri was named Elephanta by 
the Portuguese who found a stone elephant at the landing (it can Ite seen at 
Victoria Gardens, to where it was removed). 

The exact date of these excavations is not traceable as there is no 
authentic evidence: archeologists put them down to sometime between the 
6th and 9th century, when Buddhism declined and Hinduism gained ascen- 
dancy in India. Traces of Buddhist influence are noticeable in the fadal 
features of the figures carved in the panels. 

There are daily boat tours, departure 9 a.m. from Gateway of India; return I 
p.m., fare is Rs, 16 per person. Special launches may be hired. Many services 
are discontinued during monsoon. Carry lunch packet if you take a full-day 
excursion. The official guide gives an excellent talk — a useful introduction to 
the Hindu religion. 

Kanheri Caves, at Borivli. (near Thana, 28 miles away), are accessible 
both by train and by road. Four motorable miles through the surrounding 
Borivli National Park are the Kanheri Caves, over 100 caves in all, 
believed to have been carved between the 2nd and the 15th centuries. The 
flights of steps in the rocky mountainside which connect one with the other 
are the most interesting part of the excursion. Cave 3. known as the Great 
Chaitya Cave, is the most outstanding of the lot, 86 by 40 feet in size, with 
34 pillars which go around a dagoba (pagoda) built at the extreme end of 
the cave and magnificent statues of Buddha on the veranda. The caves are 
included in the various tours of the suburbs. 

The Fort of Bassein, 30 miles from Bombay, is intimately associated 
with the history of the Portuguese in India. Go by train to Bassein Road 
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Crawford Market is a colorful bazaar area for browsing and determined 
bargaining. The new Craft Centre, Nariman Point, contains a number of state 
handicraft emporia. 


AIRLINES. Air-India and Indian Airlines — Air-India 
Building, Nariman Point. Iran Airways, Sundar Mahal. 
Marine Drive; British Airways. Veer Nariman Road; Pan 
American Airways, Taj Mahal Hotel; Swissair, Manek- 
MahaL Veer Nariman Road; Air France, Taj Mahal Hotel. Alitalia, Church- 
gale; SAS and Thai, Wavell House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate; KLM, 100 
Jamshetji Tata Road, Churchgate; Middle East Airlines, 2-B Jamshetji Tata 
Road, Churchgate; Japan Airlines. Chateau Windsor, V. Nariman Road; 
Lufthansa, Express Towers, Nariman Point; Sabena, Nirma! Building. Nari- 
man Point; PIA, Oberoi Towers Hotel. 



TRAVEL AGENTS, (all recognized by Government of 
India Tourist Dept.); American Express, Majithia Cham- 
bers, D. N. Road; Travel Corporation (India) Ltd., 
Chander Mukhi, Nariman Point; Orient Express Co., 359 
D. Naoroji Road; Cox & Kings (Agents) Ltd., 270/272, D. Naoroji Road; 
Mercury Travels, in the Oberoi-Towers; Trade Wings Ltd., 30 K. Dubash 
Marg; Thomas Cook & Son Ltd., Cook’s Bldg., D. Naoroji Road and Taj 
Mahal Hotel; Indtravels, Neville House, Ballard Estate; Everett Travels. Fort 
House Annexe, Dr. D. Naoroji Road; Sanghi Travels, S. Patkar Road; Sita 
World Travel, Atlanta House, Nariman Point; Balmer Lawrie and Co., 5 
Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 



MEDICAL SERVICES. Breach Candy Hospital and Nursing Home. Bhulabhai 
Desai Road. Tata Memorial Hospital, Hospital Avenue. Parel; St. Elizabeth 
Nursing Home, Harkness Road. 


USERJL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information and Guide 
Service: Government of India Tourist Office, 123 Ma- 
harshi Karve Road. Churchgate; Government of India 
Tourist Counter, Taj Mahal Hotel; also at both airports. 
Maharashtra Tourism Development Corporation. Express Towers, 9th floor. 
Nariman Point; Government of Gujarat Tourist Office, DhanraJ Mahal. Ma- 
haraj Marg. 



Miscellaneous. Main Post Office, Bori Bunder; Centra! Telegraph Office. 
Flora Fountain. Indian School of Dancing: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty. A reliable shipping and packing service is offered by Collectors 
Comer, Indian Mercantile Mansions. Madame Cama Road. 
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IN SHIVAJI'S FOOTSTEPS 

Cave Temp/es, Hills and Forts 


Bombay is the starting place for many delightful “hill stations". 
A mountain resort is called a hill station in India because the Brit- 
ish thought in terms of being stationed at bases for temporary 
periods, and anything shorter than the Himalayas was not a moun- 
tain. A five-hour drive, if you don’t stop, will take you to 
Mahabaleshw'ar. But there are many w'orthwhile places en route, 
too. 

The road lies in w’hat can be called the Fort Country of 
Maharashtra, studded with strongholds of that great warrior, the 
legendary Shivaji. It was he who gave birth in the I7ih century to 
Maratha power. In his early youth he became obsessed with the 
idea of freeing his country from the Mohammedan yoke, drawing 
inspiration from Hindu religious lore. The tools were there to carry 
out the job: a fmgal. sturdy race of men and the hilltops of the 
Deccan Plateau, easily convertible into impregnable small forts, 
excellent bases for highly mobile guerrilla warfare. Those who 
fought under the resourceful Shivaji had practice in scaling forts on 
these hills; they and their ponies could go where the elaborate 
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Once back on the main road you head straight for the ghats. On 
the left is the Matheran range, not yet accessible by road. At Pan- 
vel, a road branches off to Mahad, which is the old route to 
Mahabaleshwar. A small group of Jews has been living here for 
centuries, isolated from the outside world. 


A Detour to Matheran 

On a hill occasionally visible from Bombay is Matheran, a resort 
well-described by its name meaning “woodlands overhead”. The 
hill is an island of trees in an almost treeless plain. The approach to 
the town is in itself a delight. From Bombay you take the train to 
Neral, two hours out, where you will see tiny toy trains waiting to 
take you to Matheran. Nava Peshwa, one of the leaders of the 
uprising of 1857, was born near here, and Ptolemy was once here, 
too, calling the village river “Bindu”. The narrow-gauge train of 
short, brightly-painted wagons makes a leisurely climb through 
ever-thickening woods. There are tunnels, sharp curves, and every 
thrill of a fairground joyride. Boys hop on to sell jambul, a smaD 
purple tree fruit, and monkeys start visiting you. Both black-faced 
and red monkeys will be with you during your entire stay. 

One of Matheran’s charms is its quiet and slow pace; there are 
no cars. Resist the offers of rickshaws, the only transportation 
except foot and horse. Every place in Matheran is within easy wal- 
king distance. For the farther points like Chouk and Panorama it is 
fun to ride, however, and you can arrange with a map to come wjth 
pony or horse. If your horse should shy at sunsgtptJs4>ecauM of a " 
resident ghost. You can buy a crooked Pandh^rj-stick’to- drive it.'; 
away, just as you can obtain bark for poisoningrfish, or bharang .. 
leaves for curing coughs and snake bites. \ ^ 

The town of Matheran was built when an En^ishman, Hugh 
Malet, Collector (district administrator) of Thana. proclaimed the • 
hill a fine place for shady walks. Before he arrived in 1850 there 
were three tribes living peaceably on the hill; one owned ca'ttle, 
another kept farms, and the one on the bottom ning made a living 
by fishing, hunting, and keeping goats. They are still there and 
have adapted their original callings to profit a little from the 
tourists. At the junction of the roads leading to Neral and 
Panorama Point, and also on Garbut Point, are carved boulders 
•supposed to have been once used for animal sacrifices. 

Dozens of varieties of tali trees, some moss and orchid-covered, 
will shade you wherever j'ou walk. From Louisa and Echo Points, 
to the west, one can see Bombay, its refineries. Elcphanta Island. 
Kamala Funnel - a 150-foot pillar rising from a much fought-ovcr 
fort - and the sea. To the west of the hill is Parbal, which holds a 
ruined fort. Between the hills roam panthers and wild boar. 
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elephant fronts, originally supplied with ivory tusks. Dancing coup- 
les are paneled on the inner wall. The carvings of Buddha were 
later additions. The 37 pillars inside, marking off side aisles for the 
laity, are carved on top with couples, horses, elephants. Gazelles 
join the menagerie beneath carvings of the Buddha outside. Before 
the caves were rediscovered and protected by the Bridsh, wild 
animals had possession. The Peshwas had taken advantage of the 
holy site to put up a temple just outside the entrance, and there are 
small Hindus shrines tucked in along the ledge of the hill for good 
measure. 

Opposite the Karla Road, a fairly rough road heads for the Bhaja 
Caves. The curve of the valley here, the prosperous little village 
under the bold hillside covered with waterfalls, and the surroun- 
ding hills could be in Austria. These 18 caves, in a more lush 
atmosphere than Karla, were probably meant for nuns. 

There is no veranda left to protect the main cave, which is in the 
same style as that at Karla. Uncarved pillars slant inwards. 
Another shallow cave has a group of stupas, over which an ugly 
lean-to has been built. The last cave contains a famous sculpture, 
“the dancing couple”. The caves are set into the side of the hill 
with an intelligent understanding of the architectural advantages of 
the natural rock. The whole gives the impression of a constructed 
palace, with two-storied living quarters and side wings covered 
with a curved roof. 

To the west of the caves is Lohghand Fort, on a severe long hill. 
It was originally a Moslem fortification which Shivaji took twice, 
but lost again. Behind and above Bhaja Caves is Visapur Fort. The 
paths to all three places start in the village. Children playing in the 
neat square will call out the Marathi greeting “Ram, Ram”. 


Pune (Poona) 

Pune, 119 miles from Bombay, was the capital of the Peshwa ad- 
ministrations (1750-1817). A relief from the humidity of the coast, the 
weather is fine in this city of 850,000 inhabitants on the Mutha and 
Mula rivers. In East Kirkee is the Aga Khan’s palace (he has many 
Moslem followers — the Khoja sect — here and in Bombay) and the 
nco-Golhic Deccan College (formerly Sanskrit College), leading cen- 
ter of Oriental culture in Western India. The Mutha flooded badly in 
the monsoon of 1961 after the collapse of its dams. The old city proper 
Ls on either side of this river before it is Joined by the Mula. 
Ganeshkind suburb, containing the old Government House — seat of 
Pune University since 1948 - is on the left The Engineering College, 
now part of the university, was one of the few such establishments of 
prc-lndcpcndencc days; most of India’s engineers were trained there. 
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the lake, is Sinhagad (Lion Fort) named in memory of the lion- 
hearted Tanaji who died capturing it in 1670. It was on a whim of 
Jijabai, always close to Shivaji and inspiring him, that the next to 
impossible attempt was made. Tanaji and 300 men, including his 
80-year-old uncle, climbed 1,000 feet on foot, and the next 1,000 on 
ropes held by trained ghorpiids, or giant lizards, on the perpendicu- 
lar side of the fort. The Mogul garrison was watching some dancing 
girls and the surprise attack nearly succeeded when Tanaji was kil- 
led. The assault was nearly a failure until his brother appeared by 
another route and the black “no-moon” night was broken by a 
victory bonfire lit to signal Shivaji at Raigarh Fort. There are the 
tombs of Tanaji, of Rajaram, Shivaji’s second son, the defeated 
Moslem commander of the fort, and a marked place where Tanaji 's 
left arm, cut off in battle, was buried. From here you see Raigarh, 
Sivaji’s capital, where he was crowned, and where he died. His 
throne and samadhi (burial urn) are to be seen in this fort dating 
from 14th-century Vijayanagar Empire glory. 

Purandhar, still used as a vacation center, is another hill fort 
some 23 miles southeast of Pune. A treaty was signed here in 
1776 between the Peshwas and Governor Hastings' envoy, a hardy 
British tourist who trekked across Central India from Calcutta and 
back! 


Destination Mahabaleshwar 

Halfway to Mahabaleshwar from Pune is Shirwal. a watering 
place fashionable in the days when it took a week to travel from 
Bombay to Mahabaleshwar. Two miles beyond there is an unmarked 
but obvious Greek temple-like structure, resembling several temples 
of northern India of the fifth century. In ancient days, it was tradition 
for charitable-minded persons who wanted to chalk up good works for 
their future life, to plant roadside trees and provide shelter and water 
at convenient places. This small lonely hall contains two large water 
pots neglected for years. 

Before the last ghat en route to our destination, we pass Wai, a 
town on the river Krishna with many ancient temples. Pilgrims 
have come here since the mythical era of the Mahabharata. There 
is a good mission hospital here, and Wai is a site of vast surgical 
operation-camps set up by the government. 

As you rise on the last ghat, winding on narrow ledges com- 
peting for space with wild State Transport buses, which on moon- 
light nights turn off their lights, the valley below becomes insignific- 
ant. The exhilarating air draws you on and up. On the right, shortly 
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has been locked. 

The jungles of Mahabaleshwar conceal tiny hamlets of perhaps 
six huts each. For protection against sun and rain the local people 
wear one-seamed hoods of coarse cloth, hanging down as far as 
their loincloths. The jungles give an ever-changing menu to the 
bees. There is a honey for every purpose, and a keeper at one of 
the large bee stations will gladly show you round. 

The modem Fitzgerald Ghat is easy driving, with panthers, 
cheetahs, and occasional tigers, about at night, one hears. The 
not-too-hard climb to Pratapgarh is considered a “must” for vis- 
itors to Mahabaleshwar. The fort was constructed under Shivaji’s 
instructions in 1656 and never fell. It commands the pass from the 
Deccan to the coast. 

Shivaji was here when Afzul Khan, general of the Sultan of 
Bijapur, set out to catch him. His forces inferior in numbers, 
Shivaji proposed an unarmed interview of the two commanders. 
Both were secretly armed, however, and when Afzul Khan tried to 
stab him, Shivaji strangled his opponent with “tiger’s claws” made 
of sharp steel. His men, concealed in ambush, fell upon the Bijapur 
forces and vanquished them. A tower marks the burial place of the 
Khan’s head, and a tomb, the spot where he was killed by Shivaji. 
On the western side, which falls 2,000 feet to the Konkan plain, is 
a sheer precipice over which unlucky prisoners were thrown. The 
fort is in ruins, but a temple is still used, and a statue of Shivaji was 
pul up on the formation of Maharashtra State. 

Satara, further south, is a pleasant small town which houses the 
crown-jewels of the Satara family, related to Shivaji, and some of 
his personal arms. Not far away is Kolhapur, capital of what was 
once the leading Maratha State. One of its maharajahs provided 
the Italian city of Florence with a most exotic monument, a chhatri 
(cenotaph). Rajaram I died there in 1870 and was cremated, Hindu 
fashion, in Cascine Park, on the banks of the Amo, where the 
mausoleum now stands. 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR BOMBAY REGION 

HOW TO GET ABOUT? Daily lAC flights (40 minutes) 
or convenient trains connect Bombay to Pune. They take 
just over 4 hours for the Journey. Excellent is the Deccan 
Queen. Many of these halt at Lon.avla for Karla Caves. 
State Transport Co. buses connect Pune with Mahabaleshwar in about 4 hours. 
Bombay and Pune in 5 hours. The Maharashtra Tourism Development Corpo* 
nition. Express Towers, 9lh Roor, Nariman Point, operates daily roach tours to 
Mahabaleshwar. except during the monsoon season. To places like Mathcran 
you had better go by train (change to narrow gauge at Ncral). Ambemath is SO 
minutes by suburban scrv'icc from Victoria Terminal. To see everything the 
region has to offer hire a car through the l.T.D.C. or a travel agency. There will 
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CAVE-TBVIPLES IN THE BOMBAY REGION. Man- 
dapeshwar Caves are about a mDe from Borivli station, 
fifteen miles away on the suburban line of the Western 
Railway (Churchgate or Bombay Central). They are 
the only Brahminical caves in India which have been converted into a 
Christian shrine by the Portuguese. The three 8th-century caves are hewn 
out of rock. The third cave, on the west, a small vihara (monastery) was 
transformed in the 16th century into a Roman Catholic chapel. 

Kanheri Caves are in a pleasant woodland 5 miles from Borivli station. 
They can also be approached by car. Although they belong to the early 
phase of Buddhist architecture, there are later additions, such as the 5th- 
century figure of the Buddha in the Chaitya hall of cave 3. There are 
altogether more than 100 caves cut out of a huge circular rock. TTie main 
features of the caves are the flights of connecting steps cut into the rock, 
and the stone seats where the monks used to meditate. The veranda of cave 
3 (2nd century) has in front two images of the Buddha, 23 ft. hi^. Cave 
No. 10 was used for assemblies. The other caves are not worth intensive 



study. 

Jogeshsvari Caves (8th centurj') are a mile from Jogeshwan stauon on the 
Western Railway's suburban line, on the island of Salsette, the original 
Bombay. Much defaced, they belong to the late period of Buddhist 
architecture. Brahminical influence is evident: the shrines are i solved and 
stand in tHe center of a cruciform hall with several entrances. The long 
veranda has Elephanta-type columns, the square hall 20 pillars. 

The Karla Caves can be approached from Lonavla or Khandala on the 
Central Railway (Victoria Terminal). The outstanding feature of this group 
is the Chaitya cave, which is the largest and one of the best preseiwed oHts 
kind in India. (124 ft. by 5 ft. height 46 ft.). The Chaitya Hall s '''•o e^n' 
pillars detached from the main structure have a group of lions supporting a 
large and badly damaged wheel. The fine railings 

at each end (half life-size and originally with ''''’O' tusks) indicate an advan- 
ced stage of decorative art. The interior of the hall consists o P ’ 
vault and a sun-window. There are subtle vanations in 'he cfrvings on he 
pillars. The sun-window slants the rays and provides soft lighting on th 

stupa and pillars, creating a solemn atmosphere. hpvnnd 

The 18 Bhaja Caves, about a mile from Malavl. be>ond 

Lonavla), were cut in the 2nd century BC. The free “ of work. 

main cave (No. 12) are now open. The stilted vault is a i p 

The last cave to the south has some good sculptures, a pnnee on 

an elephant, a prince in a chariot and the p oeriod than 

Bedsa Caves, (four miles beyond Malavli) are a ' P 

those at Bhaja. The chaitya here resembles the ^ea . op 

smaller. It has four pillars, about 25 ft. high, with very l<vel> canings 
them. Its ribbed roof is supported by 26 octagonal pi hv car thouch 
Note: Bhaja and Bedsa Caves can also be Bedfa 

there is a climb from the foot of Bhaja ‘ , miles 

Caves it’s rough going; it’s advisable to wdk tho M^habalcshwar 

There are Tourist Information Bureaux in Poona and i 
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and its art was austere and restrained. Then, in the 2nd century 
AD, Buddhism split into two forms. Hinayana, the old exclusive 
system, and a new system, Mahayana, a religion of the masses like 
competing Hinduism. The paintings of the Ajanta caves bridge this 
transformation from the asceticism of Hinayana to the rich imagery 
of Mahayana. 

At Ellora, the story of the evolution of Indian religion is carried 
even further. Here, three distinct groups of cave temples are dedi- 
cated to Brahminism and Jainism as well as to Buddhism, for these 
temples span almost half a dozen centuries. Both Ajanta and Ellora 
offer a rewarding initiation for the Westerner into the great religi- 
ous forces that have molded India. To the Westerner, religion and 
monasteries in this case may not seem to be synonymous with 
prudery or inhibitions, for rarely have the exuberance and the sen- 
suousness of these paintings and sculptures been matched in religi- 
ous art elsewhere. 

The remote sites of Ajanta and Ellora were chosen by religious 
communities for their seclusion and they were so well chosen that 
these wonders remained forgotten until rediscovered accidentally 
in the 19th century. All the caves were man-made - monks and 
artists hammered temples out of solid rock, reproducing in the 
sculpture the buildings they had known in their daily lives. Those 
buildings turned to dust long ago, but the cave temples remain, as 
permanent as the mountains from which they were hewn. Sculptors 
showed amazing knowledge of rock formations and designed their 
hollowed-out halls with remarkable precision. They started at the 
tops of their temples and worked downward, a technique which 
eliminated any need for scaffolding. 

And they worked for hundreds of years. Today, the thirty-four 
temples of Ellora and the twenty-nine temples of Ajanta are one of 
the wonders of ancient art and, in themselves, a sufficient reason 
for visiting India. Successive waves of invading Moslem armies 
badly damaged these artistic treasures. V\Tiat remains there still 
staggers the imagination. 

Exploring the Caves Region 

There are several ways of getting to the Ajanta and Ellora caves, 
none of them really easy. Those Buddhist stone-carvers achieve 
seclusion so successfully that their temples are surrounded y 
monastic calm even today. Generally speaking, the traveler making 
the trip from Bombay should count on using Aurangabad as his 
base for Ellora and Ajanta, 18 and 66 miles away respectively. 
'There is an airfield at Aurangabad and the simplest way of getting 
there is to fly (the train trip takes over nine hours and involves a 
change to a meter-gauge line at Manmad). 
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After his death, the Mogul Empire became the prey of corrupt 
officials, selfish nobles and plundering armies who created 
anarchy. This left the Empire an easy mark for the British. 

Aurangabad 

Whether you are coming from Bombay or Poona, Aurangabad is 
the most convenient headquarters for a trip to Ajanta and Ellora. 
This, in a way, is unfortunate for the renown of this city (named 
after Aurangzeb, of course) which has a number of points of inter- 
est. We strongly advise you to see them before setting out for the 
caves. After Ajanta and Ellora, anything is an anti-climax. 

To start with, there is the Panchakki (Water Mill) which serves 
as the tomb of a Moslem saint buried there in 1624. He lies in a 
simple grave surrounded by gardens, fountains, basins and an arti- 
ficial waterfall, making for a very peaceful setting. A far more 
grandiose affair is the Bibi-Ka-Maqbara, two miles from the city 
center, the mausoleum built in 1679 by Aurangzeb for his wife, 
Rabia-ud-Daurani. It is a rather pale imitation of the Taj Mahal, 
the masterpiece of his father, Shahjahan, but it’s impressive if you 
haven’t seen the Taj. The exterior lacks symmetry and balance and 
its interior decoration has nothing comparable with the wonder at 
Agra. Yet, comparisons apart, this royal resting place has its own 
splendor and grace. 

The conscientious tourist probably won’t leave Aurangabad until 
he has seen Daulatabad and the Aurangabad caves. Daulatabad is 
a medieval fortress on a pyramid-shaped hill nine miles from the 
city and it was originally knowm as Devagiri, the "Hill of the 
Gods’’. During the 14th century, it was renamed Daulatabad the 
“City of Fortune’’, by the Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad Tughlaq, 
who decided to move his capital there, 700 miles away. He moved 
the whole population of Delhi, too, a decision so mad that, after 
thousands died on this forced march, he ordered them to walk back 
to Delhi. But Daulatabad remained, ruling a province from its 
mountain fort. The fort is surrounded by three miles of walls and a 
visit here means a climb to the top of the rock, 600 feet high. When 
you get there, you are greeted by a huge seven-inch cannon twenty 
feet long which, somehow, got there before you in the I7th cen- 
tury. One feature of the climb through the citadel is a spiraling 
tunnel 150 feet long near the top. Its upper entrance is crowned by 
2 n iron lid where defenders lighted a fire of hot coals to scorch 
besiegers in the tunnel. The Chand Minar pillar at the base of the 
fort was built as a Victory column. 

Finally, there are the Aurangabad caves with some good sculp- 
ture. One can now drive up to caves 6 and 7, which are the best. 
"Hie other caves are separated by a mile of hills. If you decide to 
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which mythical gods burst out of stone. These caves were created 
during the 7th and 8th centuries. 

Fixed in stone though they may be, these sculptures almost seem 
alive. Goddesses battle, Siva flails the air with his eight arms, 
elephants big as life groan under their burdens, boars, eagles, 
peacocks and monkeys turn up in what seems at times to be a zoo, 
and lovers strike poses that make you wonder why the stone hasn’t 


turned to lava. 

Caves 14 and 15 set the tone of the Hindu temples very adequ- 
ately. No. 14 (Ravanakakai) is almost a pantheon in itself, repres- 
enting Durga, the mother goddess; the benevolent Vishnu and his 
wife Lakshmi, and the fearsome Siva. Cave 15 (known as Cave of 
the Avatars) is a two-storied temple containing shrines and cham- 
bers for its priests with some remarkable reliefs on two walls of its 
second story. Here, you will see Siva in various poses, either des- 
troying a demon or performing his dance of destruction, ^e /a/i- 
dava, marrying Parvati, dicing with his wife, or e^r^'hg from his 
symbolic lingam. Siva’s mount, the bull Nadi, jsrni thd Cehtraljias- 
sage. 7 .) 

H - \ 

Kailasa Temple - 

Now you are ready for Cave 16, the most impressiv^ bf ^1 the 
temples of Ellora and one of the wonders of India. During-the 8th 
and early 9th centuries, the greatest master of rock sculpture pro- 
duced this cave which is known as the Kailasa, the 
ling place of Siva. It is probably the world s biggest mono™ ^ 
structure, carved out of a single rock a^ its concep ^ 
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sculptured as intricately as if it had been an ivory miniature. 

This replica of the home of Siva stands in an open cour yard as 
three separate structures. The main temple juij 

high which appears to be supported by P. in 

temple measures 150 by 100 ft. under a gabled ^ont and « ‘o 
three tiers beneath a cupola. An overhead bndgc links the 
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Ajanta's Wall Paintings 

In 1819, a party of British officers hunting in the hills of Deccan 
stumbled across some caves in a spectacular setting. These caves 
had been hollowed out of a horseshoe-shaped cliff overlooking a 
steep gorge where a wild mountain torrent, the Waghora, raced 
below in a series of cascades. But even more spectacular were the 
interiors of these caves. Anyone who has visited the temples of 
Ajanta can easily imagine the awe of their 19th-century discoverers 
as light flitted into the cave entrances to reveal the treasures 
within. 

About 2,000 years ago, Buddhist monks chose this cliff as the 
site of a monastery, probably because it was near one of the main 
trade routes of the time. From the 2nd century BC to the 7th cen- 
tury AD, they lived in their religious community here, carving the 
cliff into a shrine of Buddhism and one of the glories of Asian art. 
As at Ellora, monumental facades and statues were chipped out of 
hard rock (the statues are placid because, here, the only influence 
to be seen is Buddhist). But Ajanta was given an added dimension 
by its unknown creators, a dimension expressed in India’s most 
remarkable examples of cave paintings. On the walls of their 
caves, these creators lovingly told the story of Buddha. At the 
same time, however, they portrayed the life and the civilization 
they knew. Time has treated some of their paintings harshly, but it 
has left their flowing lines and their wealth of color which con- 
stantly amaze present-day art experts. This was religious art, true, 
but it was a living art in which formal figures and rigid poses were 
seldom used. Instead, when the electric spotlights flicker on to 
painting in their caves, they seem to awaken from a slumber and 
come to life before your eyes. It was a good life, too - there was 
nothing shameful about love in those days. Modern art never suc- 
ceeded in paying tribute to woman in the manner that she is 
depicted at Ajanta. 

There are twenty-nine caves in all at Ajanta, five less than at 
Ellora, but their dimensions are more modest because their sculp- 
tors had to work on a much smaller site. Here, caves have no 
courtyards as some at Ellora but, instead, they were originally 
carved with steps leading down to the river below them (these 
steps have not survived erosion). Here, only four caves are 
chaityas or sanctuaries (Caves 9, 10, 19 and 26), while all the 
others are viharas or monasteries. Again, we advise you to visit 
them on a selective basis. Tlie best paintings are to be found in 
Caves 1, 2, 16, 17 and 19, while the best sculptures are in Caves 1, 

4, 17, 19 and 26. 

The paintings at Ajanta are called “frescos” although they were 
not executed in the true fresco technique developed in Italy. Here, 
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elephants on parade, ships beached on an island and the crowning 
of the new king. Incidentally, next to this painting is the scene of a 
woman applying lipstick, which never fails to fascinate women vis- 
itors. 

Another and more moving note is struck by a painting on the 
back wall of this temple known as “Mother and Child Before 
Buddha” in which Buddha returns to his palace as a beggar. This 
tender work has been compared to the madonnas of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Finally, there are three caves - 19, 24, and 26 - in which sculp- 
ture predominates. Cave 19 has some large Buddhas in relief on its 
fagade which bears a remarkable arched window. 

In Cave 26, also a chaitya, there is a relief of the “Temptation of 
Buddha” subject which is treated as a mural in Cave 1. 

Here, we have attempted to cover the high points of the Ajanta 
cave but, as we have already mentioned, they do not lend them- 
selves to description very readily because there are so few points 
of reference to anything you are likely to have seen before. You 
will just have to see them for yourself - and we don't think that 
you will be disappointed. 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 
AJANTA AND ELLORA 

WHEN TO GO? Late autumn is best, with the region 
sr ' 1 ' displaying its colors after the rainy season. From 
December to February the weather is still perfect: 
skies are blue, temperatures ranging from 70 to 80 
degrees. March is quite hot but still bearable. From then onward tempera- 
tures average 1 10-] 15°F. By June the monsoon has begun and lasts through 
September, but although hot and humid, the monsoon is not as bad here as 
it is in other parts of India: rain is seldom more than 30 in. spread over the 
four months. 


HOW TO GO? Aurangabad is the best base for visiting 
the caves. There are daily flights from Bombay to Delhi, 
via Aurangabad. Udaipur and Jaipur. It leaves very early 
in the morning but docs allow time to visit Ellora on the 
day you arrive. Take in Ajanta the next day and back to Bombay on the third. 
By train: The Punjab Mail and Panchavali Express from Bombay to Manmad; 
change to a meter gauge train for Aurangabad. Not a very comfortable 70 
miles’ journey. If you don’t intend to return by air to Bomb.ay and arc heading 
north instead, see first Ellora. then Ajanta and make Jalgaon your railhead for 
Sanchi-Gwalior-Agra-Delhi. All Calcutta-Bombay trains stop at Jalgaon and 
Manmad. From Secunderabad (Hyderabad) a late afternoon train pulls into 
Aurangabad early next morning. 

By road: Tlie comfortable way is to hire a car and driver from a travel agent 
in Bombay. Allow four days for the trip, which will include two d.ays actually 
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ELLORA CAVES. Khutdabad Guest House (2 miles from caves, meals avail- 
able). Reservation: see Ajanta above. Local Fund Travellers’ Bungalow, 
Khuldabad, meals available. Reservation: Executive Engineer, Zilla Parishad, 
Aurangabad. The Kailas Hotel is modest and cheap. 

JALGAON. Hotel Morako, new, 20 rooms, a few airconditioned. Travellers’ 
Bungalow, Station Road, (tel. 183), meals available. Comfortable Tourist Re- 
ception Center with single and double rooms. 


EXCURSION TIPS. EUora Caves - open from sunrise 
to sunset - are 18 miles from Aurangabad. Guide- 
lecturers of the Archeological Department are avail- 
able on the spot to take visitors round. Carry torches. 
Ajanta Caves, 66 miles from Aurangabad, are open from 9 to 5.30. Spot- 
lights are provided through Archeological Department. Guide-lecturers 
available at Rs. 5 per group for every VA hours, maximum fee Rs. 15 a day. 
(Visit preferably in the afternoon, when the sun falls on the grottos). 

Both at Ellora and Ajanta, chairs are avaOable for invalid or aged vis- 
itors. A team of 4 mazdurs (porters) carry chairs to all the caves at control- 
led fee (check with supervisor at the time of your visit). 

Photography, No prior permission is required to photograph inside the 
caves with the help of flashbulbs, except for profepional purposes. The use 
of camera stools, tables, burning or magnesium wire or erection of scaffold- 
ing is strictly prohibited. 

Note that some of the Ajanta caves may be closed temporarily for reno- 
vation. No. 17 is currently closed. 

Guide Service. Department of Tourism approved guides are av^able 
through Tourist Office; some of them are permanently stationed at Ellora 
and Ajanta Caves and can be booked on the spot. 

Daulatabad Fort. (8 miles from Aurangabad, en route to Ellora). Open 
from sunrise to sunset. Chokidar (caretaker) conducts parties through sub- 
terranean passages with the help of an oil torch. Free, but tip. 




SHOPPING. Aurangabad is famous for its Bidriwork 
(novelties of metal inlaid with intricate silver de^), 
Nirmalware (painted articles in light wood), gold _and 


Nirmalware (painted ^ ■ ..j 

silver lace, Himroo shawls and silk pns. Organized 
and reliable buying opportunities: Aurangabad Si!k ^ 

Shawl factories at Nawabpura, Cottage Industries 
Shahgunj and Handlaom Emporium, Gulmandi. 


Sales Emporium, 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information and Guide 
Service: Government of India Tourist Office, Knshna 
Villas, Station Road, Aurangabad, and its Information 
— Counter at Jalgaon Railway Station. 

'ndian Airlines, Anvikar Building, Adalat Rord. 
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idency, while Saurashtra remained divided into 202 princely states, 
subordinate to British decisions on major matters. When India 
became independent, all these small states merged into the 
“United State of Saurashtra” which became part of the enlarged 
Bombay State. Later Bombay State was split on a linguistic basis 
to form the new states of Maharashtra (with Bombay City as its 
capital) and Gujarat, state of over twenty million inhabitants. 

With a large Jain population and a long period of Buddhist cul- 
ture from Asoka’s time to the end of the Vallabhi dynasty in 790, 
the people of this western corner of India are largely strict veg- 
etarians. The history of the Gujaratis has given them a gentle dig- 
nity and a secure culture. They are better known, however, for 
their shrewd business sense exemplified by the citizens of 
Ahmedabad, former State capital. The new capital, Gandhinagar, 
is 20 miles away on the banks of the Sabarmati river . The people of 
Saurashtra are attractive and colorful. Among them are descen- 
dants of the Rajputs who spread all over the peninsula in the 8th 
century and founded many of the ruling families. Rajput peasant, 
poor as they may be, still fancy themselves better than the 
Joneses”. 


Exploring Gujarat 

Just over the state line, going from Bombay to Ahmedabad, is 
Sanjan, where a masonry flame-topped pillar marks the landing 
place of the Parsees in AD 745 after they had spent 19 years m 
Diu, an island south of Saurashtra. Why they left there is no 
known, but they set off again in the same ships that had brought 
them from Persia. They had to keep moving the sacred fire ftr 
protection and it was only after 700 years th^ they set i up 
nently at Udvada, a little north of Sanjan. There are now 
groups in almost every Gujarat town and many of t eir sum 
are derived from the localities’ names. 

Along the palm-fringed coast crossed with frequen a y 

rivers mnning into the Gulf of Cambay are many P®"!^ 

now undistinguished, of which a major one is Sura . 
for its silks, cotton and gold and silver brocades wh'ch a«^cted 
the French, English, and Dutch to set up grading Pp^ 
century. But Surat’s prosperity passed ‘o, hv 

tury. The fort, still to be seen, was buUt ‘^e I4th cem^by 
Mohammed-bin-Tughlaq as defense against the i . Mecc-i 
captured it from the Portuguese, it was » ’‘"y 

Shivaji raided Surat four times: the size ‘^labo^ ene s oHIk 
D utch and English tombs indicate the amount of wealth the Euro- 
peans were anxious to defend. River and 

On a hill, overlooking the wide Narbada (or Narmada) Riv er and 
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pura, which is south of the town. In the Lakshmi Vilas Palace, the 
Durbar or Audience Hall is beautified by mosaic decoration on the 
walls and by an Italian mosaic floor. There is a separate wooden 
gallery for the ladies. The palace itself is a conglomeration of 
domes, towers, spires, entertaining to look at - a wonderful exam- 
ple of architecture that strayed from the straight and narrow in try- 
ing to construct in the Indo-Saracenic style. 

The best antiquity is 17 miles southeast, at Dabhoi, a ruined 
town. This thriving place dating from the 13th century succumbed 
to the usual succession of Moslem, Maratha, and British assaults. 
Its walls, gates and temples are the first examples of the Gujarat 
style of Hindu architecture, known for its city gates. The elaborate 
and ornate Diamond Gate is typical of the four existing gates. The 
solid Malika Mata (Kali) Temple, built into it in the shape of a 
Greek cross, is covered inside with fine carvings. The layered and 
square efifect of the rows of carvings is also typical. Withiri the 
town walls was a veritable botanical garden; peacocks and pelicans 
played at the reservoirs for which water was brought in by 
aqueduct. Farms provided the population with food for long sieges. 

Among the fertile fields of Gujarat planted by farmers - clad all 
in white - and harvested by women in flared red skirts (while the 
men drink tea in the local “hotel” shaeks), is the busy town o 
Anand. Much of Bombay's milk and butter comes from this 
cooperative dairy organization, greatly helped by Danish e p 
and equipment under a UNICEF project. The cattle popu a ion 
has been improved, and their rough custodians have taken up the 
challenge of self-help. 


Ahmedabad - Blend of Two Styles 

In contrast to the Hindu remains of Gujarat's past are the 
numerous Moslem structures at Ahmedabad. oun 
Sabarmati River by Ahmed Shah I in 1411, it was ^ 

Fatehpur Sikri and Delhi arose, the finest city in 
Roe, envoy at Jahangir’s Court, descnbed Abated as a 
“goodly city as large as London, the handsomest tovm in Hmdu 
Stan, perhaps the world”. Even hard Aartmgzeb called it the 
beauty and ornament of India”. Poetically, Sh j ^ 
the fiJst years of his romantic marriage which cul^rated in ^he 
building of the Taj Mahal. Under the city s t^an^ 
culture-bent sultans, the Moslem ideals of beau > ideas, 

of religious architecture were fused with the loc, 
bringing about the true Indo-Saracenic style. mhers 

Ahmed Shah's Masjid Mosque actudly uses, a man) other , 

Hindu and Jain pillars, carx’ings, “"*1 J f 

Icms considered too good to waste. His tom 
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marble-paved mausoleum at Manek Chowk, named after an ascetk 
whose magic prevented construction of the b-mlle city wall. Like 
he was tricked, cau^it in a jar, and 
kept there unLl he promised to allow the work to continue. The 
bhah s queens he across the street m highly ornamented tombs, 
c I i". rests the last Hindu Rajah of Junagadh, who 

si^d to death after having been converted to Islam. 

y he Jama Masjid is always described in superlatives for its 
proportions, pillared porticos, fifteen cupolas resting on 250 col- 
umns and for its wide pointed arches, one of the Moslem contribu- 
ions to this new art The other feature, the minaret, is shown in 
unique examples in the Rajpur Bibi and Sidi Bashir Mosques. A 
Slight push on the first building makes the two minarets shake (the 
top of one IS now gone) while vibitilion in one miiiarel of the Sidi 
Bash.r mosque makes the other shake without disturbing the dome. 
lremors'”*'"““’ have prevented damage by earth 

mIi™ ““" tPIs at blending the Hindu and 
Mnsmm > '>.f|'a'*ti It the difference between Haibat Khan's 
m-rami' 'mS '"""iP'a'"'!' from different temples, its 
smrihi m™.. 'oadsp' of Ihe building - 
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win Ml eX' baautlful memorial 
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^rwaza or tnple archway. The large caravanserai 
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built by -Ahmed Shah has seen its courtyard and guest rooms 
degraded to use as a post office and even as a jail. The Bhadra 
Quila citadel is named after the Hindu fortress at Anhilwad Patan, 
which resisted Muhammad of Ghur and deflected him inland to 
found his Moslem rule in the 12th century. 

Ahmedabad’s beautiful structures are not all old. Le Corbusier 
has designed the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association building, 
the museum and a few private mansions (among the city s one mil- 
lion inhabitants there are a few captains of the cotton trade who 
can afford such luxuries). The ugliness of the modern mdustnal 
city’s congestion has been somewhat eased by the new modern 
capital, Gandhinagar, 24 km to the north. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s work at Ahmedabad endears the city to all 
Indians. His ashram across the river continues to function quiet y 
as he started it. Here are a small Gandhi museum and regular 
sound and vision shows connected with his life. The Sabarma i 
Ashram, by admitting Harijans (Untouchables) set the pattern for 
the campaign launched by Gandhi on their behalf. It was rom 
that he started the famous Dandi Salt March to the sea, o c i 
the right to India’s natural resources free of tax. A stnke of mill- 
workers was the first occasion for the Mahatma to 8° on “nS 
strike in their support. He admitted later it had been on 
mill owners who were his friends and who, of course, g • , 

startling procedure of his deliberate suffering for g 

others had thus begun. . „c;ct!inrp to 

Gandhi used satyagraha (soul-force) or passi 

help farmers against tax assessments they cou n which 

ye^. He inspired them to refuse to give up the meager crops which 

they needed for their own use. miipried 

A kind of building peculiar to Gujarat is e p . 
chambers covering steps leading to a we . ^ 

Dada Hari and Mata Bhawani - just outsi o hiiildincs in the 
show the degree of “"^„^7s"th°eTe“d"dish-g^^ Dada Hari 

aty’s richest decoratfd buildings in 

Mosque, one of the most oeauiiiu y „ ,riq - nrihauake. 
Ahmedabad. Its two minarets collapse in were the leadinc 

The most powerful commonera m Ahmedabad ^ ere 

guildsmen; jewelers, or other craftsmen. y , j, pottery 

ing handicrafts are blackwood carvings, ‘j ■ , silver and gold 
of local clay polished with bamboo, and lavish silver go 

Working. ^ tjip corlicsl diitc of its 

While introducing Gujarat, Tourists who are inclined 

civilization vvent back to about 3500 BCTounsts 

to say “prove it’’ are ‘^^ere apologists have 

Ahmedabad to a place c^l'p JjP ‘ ^^^wn urban civilization of 
recently brought to view the carlies 
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? '’“‘VT" "" “Sger Harappan d.J- 

Kn> TOaHr^ii? a> Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa (now in Pakii- 
anc em nm^^. ^ 1°'°®*“ “'"al'P axcavalcd is pan of*! 

arSd^"; “r'"',,”"'! ““lyard, siroers, houses, under- 
^TOrtan^^noAfn P"' of ancient lodra'i 

anrEwp,. * “""O'"™' Mesopotamia 

- mrrepr'e™",I'„a",'''’5 «> this site are two tern, cotta, 

and the other ^ Assyrian with his typical square-cut beard, 
when Mohi'’" “ Egyptian mummy. Very probably 

tmued to nreserve Harappa fell into decadence Gujarat con- 

mereed in thp all o • civilization for several centuries until it 
merged in the aJl-assirmlating culture of the Aryans. 

Modhera, Glory of the SoIanW Period 

Modhera fhe Saurashtra trip, visit the Sun Temple of 

many ternolesThi Ahmedabad. It is the best of the 

'"aSv' aartfrIjtSher'"'' 

sellins, lt^'s"i pleasureVoUSe'?'' ’ aP™!*! 

balance of this temnie ilf i- aElc to eiyoy the fijll grandeur and 
descending' o a by a wide bank of step, 

and shrinl The^o~n'' S”'"'"' l”''b leads lo ihe Assembly Hall 

because cf the broken r^“'""'?h? ”c”"' "s'" ' 

mg is illuminated Such is the mra E"" '"Vicate cary 
Surya (Sun Godi imaod. ' oi^g^mc design of the shrine that the 
cis^g sun and Ihi equfnoxes!’”' 

the present^SomM^'T^ i*'*"^?* c^umns are similar to those of 
addition to the round far ai-E’ 'gb'er, more imaginative. In 
led carving . fa, of delicate scrol- 

ons to adopt „d™5l^ HlS' a"' "" '''°'l™> 

aled with so much spiritu” ^ee'"'" “'“'‘'""^''ip, perinc- 

desened cot'I,™ u™'* ®»““bOa « Sarkhej, 

of Mahmud Becara whr>«<. ^‘’mb and mosque 

lache shaped like a]rvcd^uS*,®h°'* «"0'’mou$ mus- 

f eat gourmet, he once exclaimed popular style). A 

know how he would have I been sultan he didn't 

gildings is the tomb of Ganj ^“"ger- Among this group of 

Begara. Sarkhej's monuments 

trace of the Saracenic stvte a«H Moslem, have hardly a 

aracenn: style and are almost purely Hindu inspir^. 
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: Dholka, one of Gujarat’s oldest towns, is a way-station on the 

! plains joining Gujarat with Saurashtra. Old tales tell of the visits of 
'■ the Pandavas, the five brothers who won the great battle in the 
Mahabharata, and Prince Konak-Sen of the Solar Race. The Vag- 
;i hela dynasty was founded here in the 13th century; ruined palaces, 
r masonry tanks, mosques, and a four-mile mud wall remain still 
after centuries of fighting. 


Saurashtra 

The bleak flat region we now come to was probably once a river 
bed, perhaps the Saraswati or even the Indus, cutting Saurashtra 
off from the mainland. The strip is still known as nal or stream. 
The barren-looking plains of Saurashtra are here and there 
enlivened by a patch of greenery or tall sugar-cane. The peninsul^ 
which looks h'ke a mango on the map, is specially dear to the hea 
of India because this is where Lord Krishna ruled - his capital cUy 
was called Dwarka, and it remains a place of pilgrimage to is 
day. A hundred miles from Dwarka is Porbandar. where Mahatma 

Gandhi was born. . f. 

You will notice now that many villages have remains ot a casue 
or fort (kol). The tradition is still to bring in the cattle at night to 
shelter within the walls from which watches used to be kept Not 
so long ago farmers went out armed to their field "’n*’ _• ... 
causes was the predatory Kathi tribe, after whom 
called this region Kathiawar. They are a group of sociable hand- 
some and well-horsed people thought by some to 
ancient Hittites, They came to Saurashtra in a ™?h 
century and are now Hindus. Though they mix so i ^ 
neighbors, their marriage customs keep them to themselves. 

-^e scattered stones of Vala. close to Sihor, are ah that s left of 
the grand Vallabhi kingdom (AD 470 to 790). ' ’ „ ^ 

civil^ed practicing Buddhists, were so W vv2 

avoid complete obliteration by some Ara r i • (ngj-yo 
defended against the Marathas by a nsing young 
prince in 1722. He was shrewd enough to f°n"d Bhavnagar t^he 
next year as an escape resource and as a revenu naving 

he was soon forced to surrender that town oo Rajkot Road 
tribute. Battlements surmount the hill oSe 

and a river decorated with newly-dyed cloth on its 
town is the Gaurishankar Lake, a large reservoir, keeping it cool 

and clean in the heat of summer. vnu turn left at 

Back on the Rajkot Road on the way to admit 

Songhad. Drive slowly and glimpse the mud bouses ^h ch ad^^^ 
little light, but are cozy on cold winter nights, retaining all 
and smoke of the evening fire. 
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Patitana. Stronghold of Jainism 

jay^a'^ihTh.lf approach to Shame 

temple! covered wilh 863 Jain 

things) this hill ,<th of vclory" (over hatred and worldly 

j!nf wJtll hills decorated bythJ 

climb UD fa artmir*. fh stone and plaster. Before you can 

all leather and if you srish wTalt 
first ask perm, s^onTf S 

Pal, tana ? of «hc Munimji. Anandji Kalyanji Trust, in 

d^Pnot Hen nnSt! and alter 

age days such as Maha*^" overnight. Avoid going on pilgrim- 
the 24ih Urthanka^ or perS^oIil" 

was the f>U'lt at the southern ridge of ShatrunJaya 

was a spate of 'f*® tirthankara. in 960. There 

after a wave of Moslem !rf centuries and again, 

the AdishwL L!h 'he 16th. In a shrine near 

had obtained frot^Akbar’^mV^* fwtmarks of Suri, a saint who 
vacy of the hill and » ‘he Jains to retain the pri- 

the country for half ih^'d* ”’*f (f®*" killing animals in this part of 

iog to death. ^ *" '^® “ e*“Pe from rebirth - by starv* 

ins^majm S O"' 

four-faced temole i/,k- temples. The famous Chaumukh or 

Buil, in le.lbj'' '“k »» '!>' "ontam rWgc. 

image of Adinath is on » his soul, the quadruple 

four sides. Other outstanu "t^rhie pedestal in a shrine open on 
Raja and Vimal Shah ThHbfrk** 

mio smaller squares each c!^'- square structure subdivided 
form a cross Sd ar! ® "^he five inner ones 

hills. Most sacred is ihe^isw^T'^* representing the five holy 

lem shrine where imv ^‘^oon top is one Mos- 

There is one Hindu hy childless women. 

(Hawa-Mahal) - permission in *“*<* to the Maharajah’s residence 
Maharajah’s secretary in PaliiTnr^* obtained from the 

almost 2,000 feet bearable ‘he climb of 

shoulders, are available Fri^ tK« chairs slung on porters' 

• rrom the top you can see the surrounding 
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hills and Saurashtra’s largest irrigation project, the dam which was 
completed in 1959. 


Junagadh and Girnar 

The second most sacred hill for the Jains is Girnar, near 
Junagadh. The land between Palitana and Junagadh is desolate and 
in places roadless. You must go as far as Gondal, an attractive 
prosperous town in a flat plain, on the Rajkot-Junagadh road. We 
next come to Jetpur, an old walled town of stone-paved streets and 
of close-built houses. Covered by the shade of the almost un- 
hindered forest, Junagadh’s dark and mossy buildings appear to be 
still sleeping under a spell after its busy martial days, cen- 

tury after century, kings laid in provisions for sieges on the Up^- 
kot (upper fort). Only treachery could reduce the inaccessible fort- 
ress: an Anhilwad Patan king once attacked Junagadh to win t e 
Rajah’s wife, and won the battle because of a minister s conni- 
vance. The lovely queen thwarted her suitor by becoming a suttee 
(burning herself on the funeral pyre of her husband): an of 
fate because it w'as the Rajah’s affair with the traitor s vvi e 

caused the latter’s revenge. , . . i. 

The walls of the Uparkot are in places 70 feet 
is a grand torana (Hindu type of arch). Ruins of bui jog®, 

three stories high, lie near by. The only ' chnw 

que, made out of an earlier Hindu temple Buddhist show 
that the hill was the site of a monastery' before its 
began. A two-storied cave contains a 

richly-carved pillars. There are two deep o 

Chadi, after the slave girls who used to descend the long flig 

.“/'.‘olT'S ich i.»lf sun-ounded bV -f '* 

Junagadh fort, are several cool gardens. In the a - 

Zoo you can see some of the Gir lions ^ ^ nreseiA-ed in 

the Gir Forest to see them. Tombs of the ^awabs are presen edm 

the Maqbara. The royal regalia and ^ipnrel Hall. The 

can be seen in the Silekhana and Durbar ( 
splendor of the Rajput kings annoyed the Moslems the b.g^ 
rnustached Sultan Begara attacked Junagadh out of jealousy 

the Rajah’s golden worship umbrella. nn a boulder 

MoL began the stone-written history of Jo^e“dh^on a^bouto^r 

on the road from the fort to Girnar. His c - •‘Beloved of 

mainly exhortations to virtue and assurances ‘ ; .j^rrounded 

,hc God,-, is looking »ncr hi. .^'Viom 

the road to one of the five peaks of G - 

Tank you must walk the paved “^"fjemplc ^ 

doli. Just below the summit (3./00ri.) me lam 
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“listing of smaller peaks crowned with shrines, 
where m wfL'fa with a temple of the same name, 

Sfd for Tr f “sa'ltf. Kalka's peak has been 

sincere an^n^h’’” '° *“'"'*1 »> faslival times iMus - 

am 'll hafheS f “ Neminath. the 22nd tirthank- 

fn each S me" o J '« ^>8' “f N™“ 

lemple be ln„ aolonnade-s 70 cell,. Near-by is a triple 

Vastunala mm ^ ®anlury by the noble brothers Tejpala and 

imha'karal hSnfwhbjSwels “ " 


Gir Forest and the Coast 

strSn^oio",'"'’' TJ”' “ '’i™ of 'to ‘fark Sf«a" wo«l> 

SaeShbaZe iwao"" ?"r' " "•> ““"‘‘to ™''" «f “1 

shade in the desert Junagadh. a luxuriant oasis of 

Forest from JunasaHW^ J* * ‘^7''* o“‘skirt$ of the Oir 

of one of the '^ant a guaranteed view 

vator of Forests Junaoa!fh”*i Conser* 

and forest accomm,^»*r^^’ binoculars as well as guides 

Oirs The !ow5Tl 177" Seven miles from Sasan 

Shnvan Village where is 

view. The lions'aTe not fw <hS are obligingly on 

ing about: blue bulls ihere is other game dart- 

Among the old < m f®"'** and antelope 

Binini. the Arah Sn have visited Saurashtra was Al 

luxuries of Somnaih TV^’i'^^2 so 'veH the beauties and 

to destroy it in lO^fi t Mahmud of Ghazni was moved 

daily poSriigSangesLw'J^?”"^ 

idols. This the ih- ff t ®^a'*ef'ns Kashmiri flowers on the 
structedin thT s?’' ?„^J'™P'«-Jhe rnay have been cen- 
times and the drama of rh rose and fell four more 

lion and the Hindn^ ° .'.-1”°*''"? 'oooodasls' real for dcsccra- 
"11 the isth centuty whcni‘iSll'!,“,lf' '''"orarion continoed 

Only in the I950's on fh^ ^ “P sheer despair, 

stone used before was con^* *P°*‘ particular sand- 
ing the open sea it?pr™CJ„"7r begun, fac- 
to the previous temple's'o^^ worked out according 

no. compare i, f.Hy wi£ “y “f " "" viewer can- 

began, and a. andlsk'iS',^^^ 

because L slSne^iS toPoo®"* 

• Mahmud s excursion the 
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Chaoris — a Rajput clan ruling the region - rebuilt the temple. 
They had bravely defended the town walls; the Junagadh Gate 
through which the Moslems burst is still standing. The museum in 
the town, housed in an old temple, contains the relics and remnants 
of the old Somnath temple. 

Veraval is a port and building yard of graceful coastal ships. 
Between Somnath and Veraval is the Bhalaka Tirtha Temple 
which contains a reclining statue of Krishna, signifying his 
here while resting under a deerskin: a Bhil hunter mistook and kil- 
led him accidentally. Also near Veraval is the site of his cremation 
at a three-river sangam, a sacred spot since remotest antiquity. 
The Ahir women of this area, members of the same clan as Radha, 
Krishna’s consort, wear black in what must be the longest mourn- 
ing in history. . , , . 

On the coastal road to Porbandar is Mangrol, ye an 
ancient port. There is a strange Jama Masjid here, built out of a 
Hindu wedding hall, and hardly changed when converted into a 
mosque. Its beauty is in the carvings inside. Por an ar 
associated with Mahatma Gandhi’s birth on Octo er , / 

birthday is a solemn holiday throughout - .11 

ing, the Kirti Mandir, contains the room of his birth, ^ ’ 

prayer hall, and others. A 79-ft. spire rePf sents h,s age. ^d anec 
dotes of his life are written on marble slabs on the \ 
unique school, the Arya Kanya Gurulral, be viS 

traditional Indian standards. The Maharajah s ^ 
ited on request. An interesting exrarsion 
Degam or Kuchdi, villages four and six miles 
where the Block Development Officer. Porbandar. can ha^e folk 

.ip or ;i.e 

“door”) is one of the most important of 1 P pnfj,e from 
age. The mythological town Krishna foun e , 

Mathura was farther south and according | Temple 

troyed by a tidal wave after his death^ ^"J^r^natelvTis 
has a tall conical spire supported by 6 co ^ • , - . plain, 

the outside which is decorated, for the in . ’ - . okha. 

cannot be viewed by non-Hindu ^ P ^oa nde 

a modem port north of here, takes you to Bet Isiana, 
em temples, to Krishna. 


More Rajput Cities . „ ■ , ,,ur, 

The Jams of Nawana^r. or mady to 

ilt the town in 1540. have been progressive, 

ipose the Maratha tax collect ’ ' buttons advertise his 

o. and the present Jam. whose enormous buttons 
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Korha Bastion an a„~al 
which yields water 
"nie Lakotha's terraces ar^ ^ 'a 
>h= ISth cenLI?e™Al,„ ;r,?'‘' 

archeologjcal find<i ’mo..i. !•" museum are other valuable 
Ghumli in the Bard’n u ii ^ ruined 14lh-century Iosvti of 

cal Sties of the modem medi- 

sun by means of a re^i **** Solanum. providing full daytime 
•caching the aScem ^T* ‘he Ayurvedic College, 

herbs Bandhni another f " of healing with medicinal 

»™yindustnes'orthMo«J?^jlh''!t'“"‘‘'‘'’'' 

''“™' Navaratri in October and No,eS," 

eiaj ttiwn'GaShr™|^(^‘'* “ ^1*°'. a pleasant provitl- 
father was detvan childhood here while his 

princes’ sons in ijnn ^ ’he BnUsh in the education of 

the headenjanen th. b '^wn was formeriy 

India. By tSlILlhS eS f S';?'”' "" W”""" 5““"' 

'"8 early in the 19th centre ^tSli had settled their lijit- 

to the British, or thefr rule?l*r* *** Gujarat had either gone 

the Bridsh and acceptiw insfma^*^ themselves to paying taxes to 
India's best !" "'“f" fora We of comfort, 

strange semi-island of *"”* immemorial come from the 

branch of the Arabian '”‘^*t of the year and » 

I«*. barren skyline monsoon. Its tree- 

of the local Rajput bards’ ® f*''°ritc subject 

place apart for centuries and'^?^ remoteness kept it a 

people still have all the after Integration, its 

gates of the walled city of Rhiii °f a distinct nationality. The 
air with the mainland - used to 

very recent limes. There ard. ’ocked from dusk to dawn unta 
10th<cntury temple at Kera Kutch, a 

Slone images of the Yaksha« archeological curiosity, the 

mythology - scattered over ihZ ?*',f^"atural horsemen of Hindu 
population. A new >Pellmg of KutcM^■^i^ 'hh" *“ 

when TOomro^r^hT*™" 

!?’;^bei*een 55’ and S5* thermometer owil- 

*W.. and ra'nfafl A,niie the be very hot. »M- 

moderate.ihdjgh heavy m sSh’SS September) H 
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WHAT TO SEE? Baroda, the princely ex-capital of a 
JjL princely state, and its museums. In the 11th century 
the commercial wealth of Gujarat made it possible to 
erect a series of Hindu temples (Anhilwad Patan, 
Somnath, etc.) that are rarely equaled in richness and delicacy, even in 
India. Gujarat’s Jain temples at Gimar and Palitana, though not of the 
caliber of Mount Abu’s Dilwara shrines, are exuberant monuments ot Jam- 
ist reli^ous art. Though strictly speaking Islamic, the Gujarat school of 
architecture is Hindu in its idiom and has produced some of the purest 
examples of Indo-Islamic architecture at Ahmedabad. It® 
unsurpassed for elegance, grace and profuse decoration. Gir J 

are the only ones to be found in Asia. The off-the-beaten-track sem.-island 
of Kutch is a region where age old customs still survive. 



HOW TO GO? India Airlines have built up an excellent 
air network that connects Bombay with Ahmedabad 
(55 mins), and 7 airports on the peninsulas of 
Saurashtra and Kutch. Daily flights between Bombay 

and Delhi also serve Ahmedabad. The I a^comfort- 

Mail, with airconditioned coaches, bring you to , , . , aff- 
able night’s journey. Baroda being much nearer, you hound Aircon- 

in the middle of the night; it’s better to board Delhi-bound ^^ircon^ 

ditioned Express at Bombay Central before , before dinner. The 

hotel in time to settle down and have a quick loo ' olaccs like Raj- 

airconditioned 5ai/rn5/itra A/ni7 is your best bet or iiA^hours out of 

kot, Junagadh, Somnath, Dwarka, hours 

Ahmedabad, is the station where you change trams to all these place 

Travel by air is preferable in Saurashtra and u . Bhivandi and 

The direct road from Bombay to “ ‘fl'^oSleTit go^ 
Shirshad) is the national highway, whic Indore cutting across 

Ahmedabad. Alternatively drive to » 

from these to Baroda. If you don t have y . «• „r-driven taxi (but it’s 

Baroda and Ahmedabad and hire ‘here monsoon to 

expensive). And a word of 'varn^^ng: don t ^ f,,, ,,eeks are 

Saurashtra. Roads may have suffered from between all places of 

needed for their repair. State Transport ^milcs from Ahmedabad; 

interest. Some road distances: Rajkot is ^''“Xa7 vhaTlodhera; 
Anhilwad Patan Sun temple is 78 35 miles; Junagadh- 

Rajkot-Junagadh 68 miles; rka (via Jamnagar) 132 miles; 

Somnath (Veraval) 52 miles; Rajkot- ^ road from 

Ahmedabad-Palitana (via Dhanduka-S.hor) 135 miles. 

Ahmedabad to Udaipur is reasonable. 


How to Gel to Town Irom Airport; Take a 
taxis viill cost around R-s. 25. 


laVi & *ljU lowp. Jn Ahmedabad. 
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ImD^ Jm about? In Ahmedabad, mo$l of itc 

“ghb are ,„s,de ihc cUy walls and w.ihin w.l- 
Chbli-s Mosqw 

near Asiodia Gaie are l«t f"** *'?*■'’* Mosque lo Ihe south, 

port runs daily conducted <iak> *** ™>*e* from each other. Municipal Trans 
Loc^l transpon a,'J ‘"'‘f* «-aI Darwaaa Bu, Tenttinus 

d^‘ly conducted si^tseems Municipal Corp.runi 

amusing way of dane vo!r 

lunagadh the rather irremiiar ***^'"8 •* ‘o hire a horsedrawn tonga. Ai 
Gimer Hills - there are u»k ^ I® 'he foot of the 

Jam temples outside Pahuna 'T*^**'*** ‘“"S** galore. To risit the 

«• go - after some bareamm. k ^ o" shuttle service 

stve but have the advantage nr k ^ Manpowered doh chairs are espen- 
Your best bet h a tonga ® ” “""Sing you to the foot of Shatrunjaya llil 

l«al ‘^nsponation in GifF««\v.'M I* r^c All arrangements for 

vator of Forests. Junagadh. *■’** are made by the Conser- 

tours of the state, sunme conducts various iighlseeing 

of Ahmedabad city. Advanre reseev.^**^' ^P^fates sightseeing touts 
Tounst information Bureau Kii 11*'*^^^" ^ ‘he Corporation's 

Phanraj Mahal, BombarT^ ®'^.A‘h« Ahmedabad. Of 

tours and necessary bookings. helpful, and can amnp 


>'» “'’“""I “ 

^ . , -A Goddess *” Ahmedabad, in honoroflhe 

« tattJ ando^L.^,^?' ‘^P^.^her/Ociober). last, nine days 
perform «hegarh«r dance in the streets'^* ***''*"®^* **'omen In colorful costumes 


building ovetCi,^*lv^'"‘"''j' »'‘uaied. U Corbusier-io 
foom. aircondiiioned We,,.™ R'ver; 45 room, with bath 

oirc„ l,m,M Wni,„ food. room., U ,«d 

'"0,^'h 25 room,. aircondilmned. aD 

me^aTinea^^^' 22a(f/ddW which wrves aboat 

"onh or ,hc ay. „«■„ ompl, <•' "" G>"dhi A.h™.,, 5 note 


K«cC;“r"“"'- rha rraTAirarZh-^r^ 
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BHAVNAGAR. Best bet is the Hotel Apollo opposite Central bus stand: some 
lircondilioned rooms. Hotel Takte Khurshid is new, neat and clean. 15 rooms, 
nexpensive. 


BHUJ. Hotel Prince, 10 simple rooms. 

DWARKA. Besides Circuit House, Zila Panchayat Rest House, Railway Retir- 
ing Rooms there are Indian-style hotels. 

GIR FOREST. Sasan Gir Forest Lodge, 24 comfortable rooms i^s ru" by 
ITDC. Restaurant. Guest House - 19 rooms in two 

arrangements; inexpensive. Reservations: Divisional Forest Officer, Junagadh. 

JAMNAGAR. Excellent State Guest House known as Lai 
rooms. Reservations: Executive Engineer, P.W.D. New Aram Hotel is con 
verted old princely bungalow. 20 rooms, catering, quite reaso 

JUNAGADH. Manoranjan State Guest Wouse (contact 
former Guest House of the Nawab; 8 rooms. Vaibhay Guest House near 
offers 10 rooms, vegetarian food. Cheap. 

PALITANA. Hotel Sumeru, 17 rooms, pleasant garden, good vegetarian food. 

PORBANDAR. Has a Guest House consisting oM 
to! Dep.., Enpiape,. PWD. 1;“*“^;' - S. 
LimUed runs Tourist Bungalow (new) at Chopaiy. 

Oceanic and Himalaya Guest House. 

RAJKOT. Newly opened on hi^way 5^ 

mer house of Maharajah of Morvi. Spacious rooms, vegetarian 
Hotel Galaxy, 24 rooms. 

SASANGIR. Forest bungalows, limited accommodation and catering 
ITDC Forest Lodge, 24 rooms. 

SURAT. Tex Palazzo Hotel, 45 airconditioned rooms with baths. First 
superior. New is Hotel Oasis, 19 rooms, rcstauran . 

VERAVAL. Near Somnath: Rajendra 
galow. Write to P.W.D. Engineer. Reserve a week 

WANKANER, see Excursions from Baroda. following. 


restaurants. Here is 7°!'; 

“international cuisine by ca i g ^ 

. . ...u— /tciirious Guiaraii toou i 


, away from 
Indian style 

“international cuisine- tiy caii.iB- 
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Ahmedabad. Glietna, ci,f.eha Blue Fountain. Gold 

'are best for Gujarati food jj^hes too'. In Baroda. Express. 

Havmor arc Westernized but serve restaurants (South Indian 

tor. Kwality. Volga. Copper Com and Madras rest 
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new masters It has the best cSm oTin f P"""’"?* 

The Maharajah /VrreA,,,.* « European masters m India, 

tegued by one V .he SLa.l!^7^ " T «“• 

>961 an ‘ffasuresofthefonnerruUBrfRr^"’*',?''' “• houses srnct 
European and Indian Dami>nB< r- old master paintings; modem 
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The San^kar k"ad^ u. Japaneie art. 

►'^.er houses a famous of7a7 r built by Le Otr- 

nd pauiiints The T.„.u •. . . Gujarati and Rainut manusaitta 


. ‘ "ouses a famous collerrinn . • V ''"meoaoao. built by Le tor 
^d paintings The Ttxult Mu,,, u Gujarati and Rajput manuscript 
J?' Memorial Muttum atSahl^ beautiful displayofantique testiles 
Gandhi memorabilia Shrevax FMk 4 ?””^** Ashram has a vast rmllectioa ol 
are also /«///ure 0 / /ndb/ogK ."d 

BhavnagarandJarirnaM^r'^ri'IhJ*’^^"'^ region: at RajkoL Junagidt 
archeological collection wnsrsKnf^ Mu, turn ofAnliquUie, at Rajkot the 

“^P“' also ipecimefu of Indian an/r'a*"*^ eP"®"*’ ®’"* ancient man- 
ardieological finds recovered dunn» » The Juragadh Mu,nm ha 

of former Nawabs are n’'*!.’®"* "gal, a and innoty 
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«ni.qu,«„ TheyumVj;S®®"“'“»«{'P>>»r«and miscellaneous in.*n 
Sofftnath Temple Afweu* Tnrf of areheologlMho- 

dtscovenes on their respective sites. ^ Museum have rich eonectioni of 
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SHOPPING. The main shopping areas in Ahmedabad 
are Teen Darwaza, Bhadra and Relief Road. Gujarai, 
Ashram Road, specializes in Gujarati crafts and antiques. 
Also for arts and crafts, the Cramodyog Gandhi Hat in 
Ihadra or the Sabarmati Ashram, both founded by Mahatma Gandhi. In Bar- 
)da there is the pottery section of the Fine Arts Faculty, Baroda University; the 
^rts and Crafts Emporium and the Prison Handicrafts. The best shopping area 
s Leheripura Mandir Bazaar and Raopura. In Junagadh you will find the 
jazaar area attractive. 



EXCURSIONS FROM BARODA. Six miles away, 
Makarpura Palace, built in the Italian Renaissance style. 
Well laid out gardens. Champaner, 26 miles from Baroda, 
some miles olT the Godhra-Baroda motor road at Halol. 
■uins of the former capital of Gujarat (1486-1535) in most picturesque situation 
It the foot of Pawagadh, a hill-fort rising almost vertically from the plains, 
lahanpanah (palace fortress of the sultans), great mosque, Nila Gumbad, Kew- 
tda and Nagina mosques, tombs, Bara Talao artificial lake with Kabutar 
iChana palace ruins and mosque; at Halol the mausoleum of Sultan Sikandar 
1527). Pawagadh: lower fort consists of Rajput ruins and fortifications; middle 
fert: Sat Mahal (palace) on top of a deep gorge, and the so-called palaa: of the 
Palai Raval (Rajput princes); upper fort; Jain and Hindu temples (llth-15th 
arntuiy). Dabhoi, a small town southeast of Baroda, with the best prese^cd city 
ruins of the Hindu Middle Ages in Gujarai (1 lth-14th century), beautiful gate- 
ways with rich sculptures. Temple of Kalika Mata. . , I 

iVankaner Palace, 30 mUes north of Rajkot. Few palaces in India equal 
Wankaner from the point of view of scenic beauty, climate, communicauons, 
accommodation and recreation. Visitors are treated as pnncely ouse gu 
receiving personal attention and reliving a bygone era of splendor. Among c 
attractions at the palace are the royal swimming pool, a privat^c ^ 
ensigns, relics and antique weapons used by the Maharanas who from 
here for 400 years and beautifully carved beds and chairs of silver, old chanols 
and vintage cars. The palace is open for invitees only an in\i “ . . 

obtained by writing to Yuvraj Digvijay Sinh, The Palace, an 'an ^ j‘ ' 

The palace authorities can also arrange trips into the remote an 
see desert scenery and wild asses, given advance notice. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information Bureau. 
Tourism Corp. of Gujarat Ltd., H.K. House 

I abhai Chambers. Ashram Office 

formation and Guide Sendee Municipal Tounst Office 

lanapith, Ahmedabad. Western India Automobile ^ goaj’ 

■-hanpur Road. Ahmedabad. Indian AtHmes: 

.hmedabad; Diwanpura Road. Outs' = ' Mansion. 

hid-Bhaijan Road, Jamnagar; Hir Mahal. Rajko . 

brbandar. 




MAHARASHTRA AND MADHYA 
PRADESH 

Visions of Bygone Empires 


Put your thumb on the middle of a school map of the subconti- 
nent of India north of Bombay and it will cover an area much 
larger than California or Britain; a region vertically sliced by two 
mountain ranges and two great rivers; the site of one of the 
World’s earliest and most highly developed civilizations and now 
India’s state of Madhya Pradesh. The area, knowa to history' as 
Malwa, preserves no less than 1.800 monuments testify'ing to the 
glory of its past, while the vast tracts of une.xplored forests hide big 


game and aboriginal tribes. . . . 

Physically. Madhya Pradesh is a plateau whose scenery is vanea 
by the Narmada and Tapti rivers - rushing torrents during the 
monsoon - and the Vindhya and Satpura mountain ranges. Legend 
has it that Vindhya strove to compete with Himalaya but was 
forced to take second place. The rich forests, covering ful y a ii 
of the state, produce the country’s best quality' teak woo an e 
rich black soil yields cotton, rice, wheat and sugar cane. Beneath 
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are olh„ nce, ^^055 industrial possibilities 
wal« J I* “PloiM. as IS the hitherto unused potential of 

Mad^vaXlS^ “1 ™'" "P ona-saventh of 

thrae"lribe?flessnJ°fh '?"■ r"™’'"" “"as enoush to teach 

«“eni sehe^i '“"P rafasad '» l>a assimilated into the 

fhe l£t few^L^ ■ *“"* '“™' P^S^ass ha, been made in 
ones and ,0 e„7. ^ e “f BhOs; the farming 

stocky with broad no^^a^aa- 'ha Hill-Bhils. Both are strong and 
selves with hrn<« K, i * Women adorn them- 

ath ouS theT "" «'Pan of Madhya Pmd- 

clLSy ■" •=''«="« »i'h 'hair beautiful sans 

Saetrindy h-" morli'IJ^^: '» ■"OPP'Panls. 

"ISSV'’''" 

the Ma^um ErnBirL^n^*^ Asoka who ruled over 

Sanchi IBs ^PPPiialion of the great stupa at 

look over, followed by^th’e'ridmd "'“'h “’«' 'ha Sungas 

500) is aeoronriatelv^v*"* rasplcndcnl Guptas whose reign (300- 
invasionro^Z Hiin’ll”'™ " AP'- The repeated 

Malwa Empire but the^?'’^''* splendor of the Guptas’ 

Hindu enip?™ Shn ‘"f'a'a'' >‘y 'ha famous 

horses onThe bSerdMo Sif’T ''aphams and 100,000 
Chrisdan who had n„er hSr^rf ^ “ 

distributed to the poor all »h^ <>nstianjty: every five years he 
one of these years^ of senero^hv hi* had accumulated and during 
for himself. reduced to begging a cloak 

from whic^ eme5ged^lhe*^*SL^'?***^*^ ® confusion 

learned kine BhoJ Thl .i! dynasty and their great and 

bered for their temries at ^^^"dellas are now remem- 

in the llthTnKrh;^'t-'“?j!l-hT^^^^ invasions 

stant skirmishing Ltwera hfos?e2!!‘l*’H 
sening themselves eve “tlZlhrndhi^"!?-’ T "? '‘V "T 
n«s. Often the stake of rhe tJHi Sulunate showed weak- 

last of ie Sit 

ine great Mogul emperors, the fanatical Aurangreb 
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(1658-1707), managed to extend his empire, but at such tremend- 
ous financial cost that the structure collapsed after his death. The 
Marathas, who had started life as peasants skilled in guerrilla war- 
fare, reigned over Malwa until the advent of the British at the close 
of the 18th century. 

• 

Exploring Central India 

Nasik, just over two hours out of Bombay, is the first stop on 
our tour of Central India. The road climbs steadily through forests 
and the panorama of the hills and ravines of the Western Ghats is 
spread at your feet. Five miles before Nasik, on the right, are the 
Pandu Lena Buddhist Caves. (See the chapter on Ajanta-Ellora or 
a detaOed description.) The site of the caves is also a good vantage 
point for a view of the prosperous countryside, dotted with stone 
houses and barns. One look at these big fields of rich “black cotton 
soil” is enough to show that farmers here are well rewarded for 
their work. 

Nasik is built on the gently sloping banks of the Godavari River, 
a goal for many pilgrims. Though they come to do puja (prayer 
offerings) in the many temples on the river banks, the real object of 
their journey is to bathe in the sacred waters of the Godavari. The 
visitors purify themselves, according to their degree of sophistica- 
tion, by dipping in a finger and touching it to their lips, by drinking 
a handful, or by bathing in it. Children have a grand time riding on 
the rapids and men manage to carry on their prayers undisturbed 
by women unconcernedly changing from their wet saris a few feet 
away. 

Nasik is one of the few cities which holds the Kumbh Mela 
every twelve years. This gigantic festival draws hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims to bathe and cleanse themselves of their sins. 
Ages ago, the legend says, the gods and demons fought constantly 
for position. Both found out that there was a kumbh or pitcher at 
the bottom of the ocean containing nectar which would make the 
drinker immortal. The rivals pretended to make up their dififer- 
ences in order to share the heavenly drink, but after the tremend- 
ous joint effort of securing the pitcher, Vishnu snatched it and ran. 
The ensuing tussle lasted twelve days and ended in victory and 
immortality for the gods. During the fray, four drops of nectar fell 
upon Nasik, Ujjain, Hardwar, and Allahabad, making them elipble 
to hold their own Kumbh Mela once every twelve yettrs (a day in 
heaven equals a year on earth). The festival is held in one of these 
four cities every third year. 

Nasik is also a town of shrines: the oldest (I4th century) is the 
Kapaleshwar Siva Temple. Before you cross the river, you sec the 
blackened 200-ycar-old Sundar Narayan Temple. Most of the 
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shnnes are on the opposite bank - including the weather-beaten 
but weH-proportioned Nam Sankar - and there are smaller temples 
n’^n^ofial to Gandhi built in the middle of the Godavari. 
The environs of Nasik arc dear to Indian hearts because they 
became the home of the three principal personages in one of 
India s great epics; Rama; Sita, his wife; and Laxman, his brother, 
dunng their long exile from the court of Ayodhya. Up from the 
over, past the temple of the Bbck Rama in a large many-arched 
courtyard, is the cave Sita slept in. You can visit it if you are wil- 
ling to crawl. In three tny claustrophobic rooms underneath arc 
the idols of Rama, Sita and Laxman, 

The «cred source trf the Godavan is at Trimbuk. 19 miles away 
O^um ^ before Nasik). Placed in a setting at the end of a long 
range of hi Is draped with waterfalls, the nver has its birth hi^ on 
'^'ckles into a cislem in which Hindus 
talhe. No wonder the Indians have revered their rivers from ear- 
iiest times: the Godavari grows from this rivulet to water the 
plateau all the way to the Bay of Bengal 


Courtly Mandu 
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jSTnSr fell d'ff"®M° Pnsscsiion of the city less templing, 
hangir fell differently, repaired the damage, and added to the 
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existi^ng palaces. His processional entry with 500 elephants was 
Mandu s final pomp, for after the fall of the Mogul Empire to the 
Marathas, the last governor of Malwa moved his capital back to 
Dhar from whence the first builders of Mandu had come eight cen- 
turies earlier ^ 

The buildings at Mandu are scattered over approximately eight 
^uare miles of scenic hilltop, but there are three mam groups: the 

Kund group al 

the end or a dnve pasl the big Saear Talao water lank. 

Mandu was once entirely suiroundcd by massive parapet walls 
now r*’’' ''“''''y-ed»d«d gales The mam entrance to Mandu 

« now from the north through the Delhi Gale, always a main poini 
ra attack lor the enemy. As you come out of the gateway you will 
w«T'"u*f ' '"dlosa™ of a mosque which 

ManH^O. 10°'" ^ Hindu temple and is one of 

Ihe .„,d f ^ f'""'’" “hi “I' right branch of 

whilcTht ha °d H" "“fE' “i'll i« ETcal mosque of Hoshang 
of he tJ V "^ 1*^'?“'' '*‘’>'‘‘1 Enclave, also the site 

nler Tl,?f 'Handu you can also slay al the sim- 

EnmivT, m J "I?® handsome 

lemSd?.Sjr " '■'■“S'*' aecommodalions”. The 

rfthe PM? maivelous view of the plateau strewn with relics 

The Village Group 
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timf to^mtfcl boundanes of his kingdom and also finding 

laree number of a mag^ficen, city. The best known of the 
cfSt Sltf Jl?' be erected are the Delhi Gate, the 

Sion hv hi; to completed with filial 

ocvouon Dy his son and successor 

laWv'one“,?'i'h P"fecl]y preserved, is eer- 
Mandu afd^ivi ,ir°: “f the abandoned city of 

demh HratanVVmn^'^f'””™ ha, respeited 

great round otoftul resins be in a sarcophagus beneath a 
Th“ S ""‘Kb “HI' f™' S"taller domed turrets, 

inlerira is' a a- "'Ib'O "Ch. The 

Sowi a I" ‘’''■‘•‘'I pi"'"! 

tmnfdor 'em?id?h. ™' “'I' of'b' budding is a long 

corridor called the dioramsnb, (charitable hoslell whefe the pit- 
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^ms who came in droves to the tomb were fed. Shahjahan was so 
impressed with Hoshang’s tomb that he sent architects to study it 
before undertaking the Taj Mahal. 

The Jami Masjid, or Great Mosque has earned the distinction of 
being the best example building here, though some may prefer the 
splendor of Hoshang’s mausoleum - which for a tomb is nothing 
less than cheerful. Though the Jami Masjid is patterned after the 
Great Mosque in Damascus it is far from being a work of slavish 
imitation and has earned the distinction of being the best example 
of Afghan architecture in India. 

The structure is set on a plinth supported by short columns. You 
must climb 30 steps to the entrance through a huge domed porch 
which projects out from the eastern fagade. The dome of the porch 
is one of three massive ones, and there are 58 smaller replica 
domes crowning the roof. Part of the front wall has collapsed, 
revealing a great many rounded arches which pierced the inside 
walls. The marble jambs and lintel of the doorway are handsomely 
ornamented and equally decorative are the pierced stone (/u/Zj 
screens against the sides of the interior hall of the porch. The pul- 
pit in the prayer hall shows the Hindu influence. 

Poor Hoshang was perhaps a better judge of architecture than of 
men: his son was assassinated by a nephew whom he had honored 
and entrusted with the regency. The murderous nephew, Mahmud 
Shah, built the Ashrafi Mahal across from the mosque. It began as 
a school, was later embellished with a tower commemorating 
Mahmud’s victories in battle, and finally became his tomb in 1469. 
Though much of the Ashrafi Mahal has collapsed (including the 
tower) some of the students’ cells are intact, as is the great stair- 
case now open to the sky. Mahmud’s sarcophagus rests on a yel- 
low marble base in a room with white, yellow, and black marble 
walls. 

The Royal Enclave 

Leaving the Village Group and its warrior kings, we come to the 
Royal Enclave and its decadent rulers. Mahmud’s son. Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, was' so disgusted with his father’s constant wars that he 
determined to spend his life in peace, looking after his well-stocked 
harem. The Jahaz Mahal, whose name literally means “Ship 
Palace’’, was built by Ghiyas for some of the beauties, and is 
perhaps Mandu’s most original and most famous monument. It 
does resemble some fantastic pleasure craft, built as it is: 360 ft. 
long and 48 ft. wide, on a ridge between two lakes. By moonlight, 
this haunting palace, reflected in the lakes, almost looks as though 
it might slip into the waters for some nocturnal journey. By day, 
too. it is light and airy — only a story high, but surmounted by little 
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domed open pavilions, kiosks and overhanging balconies. The 
now so bare, were meant to cool the beaut- 
iful silk-clad girls within The Jahaz Mahal was almost undoubtedly 
the harem - and with all the comforts of home. There is a hand- 
^me bath in the north end of the palace and the long corridors 
between the halls are refreshingly cool. 

tanWiog in the Royal Enclave, and like 
the JahM Mahal dating from the I5ih century, is the Hindola 
Mahal. It was used as a royal audience hall, and from its constnic- 
nf ?hp"h ""‘led protection. The outside 

of he building looks hke a very sturdy fort with enormously thick 
wahs. relieved by deep hewn arches. Inside, the T-shaped haD is 
stortling - the walls slope inward at a 77-degree angle, and convey 
h,% '^hole solid mass is swaying: 

wniiM h I ^ Palace”. The wide, hi^ pointed arches 

strange ^slam"’°'' ^ 

Baoli^Y S Enclave group include the Champa 

seiJeH »’'ShIy prized. The well also 

‘‘ connected by a subterranean 
?Sefhr!^ n fooms which were thus always 

Sot hath * v.atcr on the hottest days. Near the well Is 
u c£v nT"* a Hne building in 

«aSmlv Mosque, built in 1405 and con* 

'• 

NSir-lid*D?n^'^« until his son. 

N^ JwlPnn'ii.,^, poisoned him. But 

at the Jahav M u V' ^ drunkcn daze, he once fell into the bath 
had sai^Mri^Sf ' he came to. he killed the girls who 

for he died after His ingratitude proved his undoing, 

when no onf Palace of Ujjain 

only fair to «tate fPf.u Poetic justice, but it is 

behavior saw » r^r^ ‘he rei^s of these two topers, whatever their 
oenavior, saw a refinement in building. 


Reva Kund Group 
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five with him ai \t J ‘"Jcave the banks of the Narmada and to 
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the WDc^iJ enH 1 «™up: two milcs down the road at 

IfS he Re^ ‘'"O other groups. 

und lake which was held in great sanctity by 
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the Hindus. The water line to Baz Bahadur’s nearby palace is still 
visible at the lake’s northern end. The palace itself was built in a 
square around a spacious courtyard. To the south on the crest of a 
hill is the open pavilion built for Rupmati. Here she sang and gazed 
down upon her beloved Narmada river flowing across the plains 
beneath. The lower, rather blocky construction is pierced with 
deep pointed arches, but on its roof is a delicate, domed, open 
kiosk. From here the scenery is breathtaking, particularly at sunset 
or by moonlight. 

The love story ended when Akbar assaulted Mandu, partly to 
win Rupmati. Baz Bahadur, being more valiant in song than in 
action, fled when he realized he was losing, leaving Rupmati to 
poison herself. 


Other Monuments at Mandu 

There are some 75 monuments at Mandu, so it is impossible to 
give detailed attention to each. However, outside of the three main 
groups just mentioned, you would do well to look at Hathi Mahal, 
or Elephant Palace, between the Jami Masjid and the Sagar Talao 
lake. It is so named because the 12-ft. wide pillars look like 
elephant legs. The building has 12 arched openings and is crowned 
with a dome. Darya Khan’s tomb lies to the north of Elephant 
Palace. It is tastefully decorated with moldings and enamel tiles. 

Two more ravine-edged palaces are Chisti Khan’s and the Nil- 
kanth. The first is not far from the Delhi Gate and, though one of 
the last to be built, it now lies in ruins. A road to the right after the 
Village Group leads toward the comfortable-looking Niikanth 
Palace which was one of Jahangir’s favorite haunts. It has a pool in 
the courtyard, watered by a cascade running through one of the 
rooms. 

Bagh Caves 

Dhar logically follows after Mandu, but if you are willing to do 
more driving in the jungle and are particularly fond of caves and 
isolated places, go to Bagh. These Buddhist caves five miles from 
the Bhil village were dug in the 6th and 7th centuries, and some 
think they were abandoned before completion. They are the only 
caves in India, except those at Ajanta, which are decorated with 
wall painting. Art lovers who have seen Ajanta compare them 
favorably with the former, and connoisseurs will be able to detect 
the influence they had on Buddhist art throughout the Eastern 
world. 

The 60-mile road from Dhar passes through cotton and sugar- 
cane fields with Bhil villages on either side. The last stretch of the 
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journey through the dense forests of the Vindhya hills is extremely 
interesting. The nver Bagmati flows right in front of the caves. 
Cypress bushes used to flounsh here, but so did pythons and 
tigers, so the foliage has been cut back and the entry is now open 
and safe. Bhil tribesmen, their hair bound back just like the heroes' 
in the caves, hunt round about. Of the nine original caves, only 
four have withstood the ravages of time and men. The red sand- 
stone was too soft and the humidity too great to leave the paintings 
undamaged Moreover, after the monks' departure, successive 
inhabitants cooked unconcernedly beneath these Buddhist master- 
pieces and the smoke did the frescos no good. 

Ail the caves are hewn out of the rock and have approximately 
the same floor plan. After the veranda is a large central hall sur- 
rounded by ^oomy cells where the monks lived. At the back is the 
c/im/ya or prayer hall. Cave Two is almost a labyrinth. Hidden 
chambers intended either for storage or for second entry, lead 
upward toward the top of the hill. A recess in the back of the hall 
n I®''?’ images of donors, and six sculptures 

01 Buddha and his disciples, all figures more than life-size. In a 
room beyond is a chapel containing a stupa. The ceiling shows 
D jA” of animals and flowers. Cave Three also has 

Duadha paintings. 

But it is the fourth cave. Rang Mahal, or Hall of Colors, which 
IS the real reason for Bagh's reputation, since it has the biggest 
^mting. a rnural of life-sized figures, on its veranda. In one scene 
a mourning lady weeps with a sympathetic friend; next comes a 
laweau of princes discussing the new religion they have just joined, 
while overhead seven angels or sages hover above a background of 
^oens. monks and musicians. In another scene we sec 
nooies being entertained by dancing girls and clowns. The last two 
h7~ processions in which everything but the noise is 

br^gh^t: royalty, heaving elephants, alert horses, foDow each 
i to an angular age. we have to admire the 

n smoothJined animals favored by the 

fAl paintings are extremely joyous and 

^ ~ perhaps the monks here were loo far away from 
austere "pemsion. At any rate, the visitor is thankful to them for 
tuning life in this-rcmote place worthwhile. 

'*'» a tiny state under the Parmara R^- 
' ani' f®** *®lhcsame conquerors as did Mandu, 

eventually returned to rule Dhar 
from 1732 until India s Independence. The Bhojasala. now a mos- 
founded by Dhar's 

Moslem There are other mosques and many 

w,.?; Tv. '"Dhar. The Red Fort north of the town was built 
uunng the reign of the Tughlaqs. 
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Indore 

^ Indore, the Union’s fourth largest textile center with a popula- 
tion of 572,000, is a newcomer among cities in India, The area was 
given to Malhar Rao Holkar in 1733 by the Marathas Peshwas for 
whom he fought. Although he was a fine and hardworking man his 
peasant origins were held against him by some of the more snobb- 
ish Maratha leaders. At the battle of Panipat he was snubbed and 
fortunately for him, left before it was too late. While he was away 
fighting, he left much of the state-craft to his widowed daughter-in- 
law, Ahalya Bai, whom he had saved from being a suttee - z 
woman who goes to death on her husband’s funeral pyre. Since hei 
son was insane and died young, she became ruler, and her reign 
was a model of administration at a time when most other govern- 
ments were dragging along in intrigue. Her cenotaph, with Malhar 
Rao’s larger one, and those of her descendants, are in the Chhatri 
Bagh gardens on the river bank. However popular she may have 
been among her subjects, she was not the happiest of mothers, for 
she was unable to persuade her daughter to go on living in widow- 
hood as she had, and was obliged to watch the grisly spectacle of 
her child dying on the pyre. 

The Holkar dynasty was always friendly to the British and pro- 
tected their families during the Indian Mutiny. Indore State was 
courageous, too, in being one of the first to cooperate in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign of 1933-34 to open temples, schools, and wells 
to Untouchables. 

Indore’s outstanding temple is the Jain Ranch Mandir or Glass 
Temple, whose every available surface is inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, glass, and colored beads. Huge crystal chandeliers and 
carved silver tables increase the glitter, but painu’ngs illustrating 
the dreadful punishments visited upon sinners form a bizarre con- 
trast with the scintillating interior. 

The Maharam'’s residence is the Manik Bagh. Guests used to be 
housed in the Lai Bagh set in lovely grounds o_ufsi(le;the'-cityr.Xhe, 
dignified Old Palace with its graceful Audiep(^'Hajns_half hjclden. 
behind rows of bangle sellers on the main squhre'^of the city. The 
New Palace is across the square, round which tongasdrot gaily. on 
slow provincial business. \ 

“ 'L-' ■ 

"’--i ’ r i 

' ' -N ' ' * 

Ujjain ‘ 

Ujjain, whose population is now about 209,000, was described 
by Kalidasa, Chandragupta H's court poet, as “the town fallen 
from heaven to bring heaven to earth’’. He also thought “its 
palaces like mountains and its houses like palaces”. This may have 
been poetic license, but the fact remains that the city's pleasures 
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and comforts enticed the emperor (AD 380-414) to rule from here 
for long periods of time, even though the Gupta capital was 
Pataliputra. At his court lived and worked the "nine gems” oflit- 
erature and the arts, among them the aforementioned Kalidasa - an 
early Indian Shakespeare and author of the immortal drama Sakun- 
tala. 

Ujjain was already a thriving city, the capital of a kingdom called 
Ayanti, when Buddha was bcvn. Many legends try to explain its 
origins, all making the point that Siva Jived here after destroying a 
demon. Asoka was governor of Uiiain during the reign of his 
father At eighteen he was called “the Temble": his conversion to 
Buddhism and non-violence was still nine years off. 

Uiiain’s literary, scientillc and religious life continued across the 
centuries so that hundreds of years later another poet could eulog- 
ize It as “the very home of the golden age; paved with jewels, full 
of romance, with dancing girls in the temples and love in 
everyone s hearts”. Politically. Ujjain was less stable, passing 
throu^ the hands of the Ri(tputs. the Moslems, and eventually to 
the Maratha Scindias of Gwalior. 

The Scindias rebuilt the Mahakala, the principal temple, on the 
rums of an earlier one destroyed by the Moslems. It is a five 
stoned stnicture at the south end of the city. Along the walls of the 
temple s corridors rest old statues and sculpture, while in the 
courtyard are wins of ancient shrines. The building's stories are 
OTamemed with pierced balustrades, and the balconies have 
B foofs. A fine old temple south of the MahakaJa is the 

Hhm Kaleshwar, small and compact with a simple porch and 
shrine spire. 


For quiet and lovely seclusion, visit the Temple of Nine Planets 
on the road to Indore at the confiuence of the Sipra and two other 
to Hindu geography, the first meridian passes 
through Ujpin. A legend claiming that the moon and Mars were 
oom at Ujjam conveys at least the knowledge that they were 
studied here. Ujjain's scientific work was carried on by an obser- 
vatory built in the 18th century by Jai Singh II of Jaipur, Called the 
Jantar Mantar, its oripnal equipment is made up of large strange 
masonry slopes which can indicate the time, predict eclipses and 
measure cclesual movements. 

Jai Singh also built the Copal Mandir, a Krishna temple almost 
neo in the bazaar, so that in spite of its marble spires and silver 
flows it IS easy to miss. Not far away, yet hidden from the bustle in 
a cool garden of cypress trees and ponds, is the attractive 
Bohron-ka-feuza. a mausoleum of the Bohra community of Mos- 
lems. Its walls arc carved white marble and the large dome is well 
proportioned. 

Nestled against a wooded hiD are the bathing ghats and temples 
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on the river bank, where the devout float offerings of coconuts, 
flowers, wheat balls, and sesame seeds and feed sleepy tortoises 
lying in the water. 

Past the ruins of the old town site, and past the Mangaleshwar 
Temple, is the Kaliadeh Pleasure Palace built over a Hindu Sun 
Temple on an island in the river 7 miles from Ujjain. Carvings from 
this temple can now be seen on the bridge to the island. There is 
also a device to bring river water into the palace’s tanks, from 
where it falls over sculptured stone screens. Another palace has 
become the administrative headquarters of the Vikram University; 
thus Uijain’s beauty is combined with her tradition of learning. 

Bhopal 

You may see caravans of camels ambling leisurely on the way to 
the lakeside city of Bhopal, capital of Madhya Pradesh, with a 
population of 392,000. Rajah Bhoj, founder of Bhopal, loved lakes 
and built a dam or “pal”, thus creating at the same time an artifi- 
cial lake and a name for his city: Bhoj-Pal. Not content with 
beautifying his capital, he built another dam at Bhojpur, 24 miles to 
the north, which formed the largest lake in Asia; but Hoshang 
Shah later tore it down. 

Bhopal itself has two lakes, side by side. Near the large one, 
created by the active Bhoj, is a cluster of white palaces of mixed 
architecture. From the imposing palace of the late Nawab, with its 
sheer walls descending to the Great Lake, you can see the town’s 
many gardens, whose names are in themselves refreshing: Garden 
of Delight (Aish Bagh), Enhancer of Joy (Farhatafza Bagh), and 
Garden of Light (Nur Bagh). 

It was an adventuring Afghan, Dost Mohammed Khan, who 
extended Bhoj’s fort to reinforce the city’s defenses. Thus pro- 
tected, he was ready to be his own master upon the breakup of 
authority at Aurangzeb’s death. Dost Mohammed had come from 
Delhi as a mercenary soldier, to escape arrest for murder, yet 
quickly became overseer for a wealthy absentee landlord. At 
Islamnagar, just five miles north of Bhopal, this opportunist 
treacherously killed the ruling Rajput; then defeated the governor 
of Bhilsa in battle and boldly entered Bhilsa on the governor’s own 
elephant. 

Parts of Bhopal’s extensive walls and Dost’s old fort crown the 
rocky slope of the Great Lake. Behind the fort is the huge, 
unfinished Taj-ul-Masjid, the biggest mosque in India and Bhopal’s 
most visited landmark: not to be missed even if you are only driv- 
ing through. It \%’as built by one of the Begums of Bhopal - for this 
is a town which had largely feminine rule since the early I9lh cen- 
tury. The two other major mosques were also built by forceful 
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ladies; the Moti Masjld, built in I860, modeled after the Jama Mas- 
jid at Delhi, and the Jama Masjid. with its dozens of shining globes 
suspended from the ceiling, built m 1837. 

Bhopal was ruled by a Nawab until Independence. Now, as the 
capital of the enlarged Madhya Pradesh, it has to minister to the 
needs of a growing population. The low stone and mud houses 
interspersed with tall shady trees make Bhopal a typically old 
Indian town, whereas the heavy electrical plant in the suburbs 
shows that it has at least one eye on modernity. 

Overlooking Rajah Bhoj's former lake near Bhojpur is a Siva 
temple, unfinished to the colossal proportions planned in the Ilth 
century, but still of unusual size. The body of the temple, made of 
purple sandstone, ts still intact The carved dome, never put up, 
lies on the ground Not to be left behind in one*up-manship, a 
Jain shrine near-by houses a thirty-foot statue of Mahavira. 

Sanchi - and its Fabulous Stonecraft 

Thirty miles northeast of Bhopal is Sanchi. one of the world's 
most important centers of Buddhist art. Though Buddha himself 
never came to Sanchi, Emperor Asoka did. and that was enough to 
create an unrivaled group of monuments. He chose this sile for 
some of his most beautiful constructions because his wife had 
already founded a monastery here and because the religious center 
at Ujjain was not far away. It was from Sanchi that Mahendra, son 
of Asoka, left for Sri Lanka to preach Buddhism. 

For centuries after the decline of Buddhism in India, Sanchi lay 
dormant and neglected. Because no one really remembered it, the 
site was spared destruction when Aumngzeb raged through the 
area destroying everything in his path. Sanchi was finally redisco- 
vered in 1818 but restoration was only begun, by Sir John Mar- 
shall, in 1911. Meanwhile. 19th<entuTy “archeologists” had had a 
chance to loot and damage the monuments almost as if they had 
been deliberate desecrators. 

Sanchi’s monuments stand on a peaceful hilltop overlooking 
woods where Flame of the Forest trees bloom fiery red in the 
summer. But it is not the natural beauty which attracts one’s atten- 
tion, but the Great Stupa, a severe gray-brown hemisphere of mas- 
sive proportions. In primitive limes, the stupa form frequently seen 
in India was a simple burial mound, but the Buddhist artists rused 
it to the heights of a worthy reliquary for the vestiges of saints. 
Asoka built an estimated 84,000 stupas in India, eight of them at 
Sanchi. of which three remain. 

The Great Stupa is 106 ft. in diameter, rests on a base, and rises 
to a height of 42 ft. On the flat top is a balustrade proteefing the 
three umbrellas, one above the other. Around the base is a balus- 
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trade enclosing a walk; on the ground is another walk circled by a 
fence in which are set four entries adorned with torana gates at 
each of the four cardinal points. These exquisitely carved gateways 
also evolved from a primitive form; the bamboo fence of roughly 
the same shape which enclosed the village or surrounded the fields 
and which came to represent protection of anything sacred. The 
pattern is one of two pillars crossed by three bars or architr^es 
' gently curving upward in the middle and turned up at the ends. The 
beautiful ornate bas-reliefs on these toranas, among the finest 
specimens of early Buddhist art anywhere, are as far from the orig- 
inal bamboo as anything could be! They are also more than guar- 
dians of the sacred, for they illustrate the life and previous incarna- 


tions of the Being Sanchi reveres. 

As in all early Buddhist art, the carving is sacred adornment 
without idolatry. Buddha is only suggested here with picturesque 
subtlety. You can admire these carvings for the sheer beauty of 
their execution; or you may go deeper, learning somet ing a ou 
the Buddha’s life - rather, Uves - and thus pierce the 
cance of the motifs. Do not expect, however, 
thing; part of the carvings represent scenes in the 550 JataKa ta es 
of Buddha’s previous incarnations, and one archeologist has pub- 
lished three suitcase-sized volumes on Sanchi. , , . the 

For even the most cursory examination you 
Four Great Moments of Buddha’s life. First is Na‘i ^ P 
resented by his mother Maya sitting or standmg 
the lotus itself singly or in bunches. The lotu the 

and good fortune. Next comes the 'ghteninent signi y 
Bo tree; third is the First Sermon, indicated 
Wheel of the Law; and finally Death, or f his pre- 
stupa. Other popular motifs are the ,he antelope; 

vioiis lives - animals like the six-tusked e ep Sarnath site 

and symbolic forms like the deer for ^e Mnurvan Empire- 

of the First Sermon; the peacock emblem of Maur> an Empire, 

flocks of ducks and geese, considered ^“^P ^hich recall the 

plant themes as fertility symbols; an ri Relidous Order. 
Buddhist Trinity; The Buddha, the Law. and the Religious Uroer. 


The Four Gateways 

Now let us examine the toranas as 

yellow stone brought from the near-by Udf'P" 
though they were ivory and remarkab y P 
West Gateway. The front face of the top mid- 
nations of Buddha: four represented ’’V ^ Sermon in the Deer 

die architrave depicts the xMastcr pre. ® . f of his animal incar- 

Park. while the lowest one tells a colorful legend of one 
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nations In this bfe he was a siX-tusked elephant with two wives, one of 
whom he loved more than the other The aggneved and insulted elephant 
spouse took her revenge in her next life by becoming a human queen and 
oi^anising the elephant hunt shown here in bas-relief. The back of the low- 
est architrave shows the temptation of Buddha by the demon Mara - giving 
the sculptors a chance to express men's worst desires which did not, how- 
ever, turn Buddha sway from the path of itulh On one side, the van- 
quished demon army flees, while angels rejoice on the other side. In the 
center is the temple of Biiddh-Gaya. the Bo tree and the throne. 

South Gateway. The front of the top architrave shows the Nativity, 
with Maya, Gautama's mother, on a lotus and flanked by elephants. On the 
lowest architrave are dwarfs holding garlands and spouting the sacred lotus 
tree from their mouths The back of the middle architrave shows other 
scenes of previous lives, and the west pilbr again depicts the First Sermon. 
This IS the ddest torana of the four 

East Gateway. The front of the middle architrave shows the scene of the 
Great Departure, when Gautama left his princely, worldly life to seek 
Enlightenment. Kis kavc-takmg ts sytnbolited by a nderless horse pro- 
tected by the symbols of royalty: an umbrella and a fly whisk. Sandals 
accompany the procession away from the palace and the scene ends with a 
pair of footprints decorated with the wheel The strange dream Maya had 
when she conceived Buddha - of an elephant standing on the moon ■* 
depicted on the inner face of the right pillar. The left pillar shows the mira- 
cle of Buddha walking on (he water. Note the curvaceous contours of the 
iakshi maiden - a bracket figure on the right - forerunner of the famed 
Khajuraho temple carvings. 

North Gateway. This is (he best preserved of the four torenas, adorned 
with sturdy elephants, rampant lions, and surmounted by a Wheel of Law > 
unfortunately broken. The top front panel of the left pillar symbolizes the 
miracle in which Buddha walked on air wiUi flames issuing from his feet 
and water from his head. The mirade is announced by angels beating 
drums. On the opposite pillar (second panel, inner face) a monkey offers a 
bowl of honey to Buddha’s vacant throne. One of the best carvings is on 
the front face of the lowest architrave; here Buddha is shown as the Prince 
of Charity and is sirrounded by horses, chanots, elephanu, and a city all in 
deep and glowing rebef. 

Though Asoka built eight stupas in all on this hill, five are com- 
pletely ruined. Stupa Two is off on one edge of the hai, and like the 
others it has a fence whose carvings axe inferior to those connected 
with One and Three. But it has no torana gales, top or simrway- 
Surrounded by a well-preserved balustrade, it is probably of the 
2nd century BC. The balustrade's motifs consist of lively reliefs of 
supernatural beings, real and mytbolo^cal animals. These carvings 
are much more primitive than those of the toranas but not without 
a certain archaic charm. 

The other two reliquaries have double stairways leading to the 
walk part-way up the stupa where monks and laymen here on pil- 
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grimage are to walk; circling three, seven, fourteen, or 108 limes. 
Stupa Three is near the Great Stupa and is well restored. It has 
one umbrella, two balustrades and one gate on the south with a 
double stairway. The importance of this stupa lies in the fact that 
the relics of Buddha’s two foremost disciples were found by Cun- 
ningham m a small chamber at the center of its dome. They were 
removed and sen! lo London in 1853, but were returned with great 
ceremony just one hundred years later and installed in a new vi7i- 
ara at Sanchi. This new building is a sign of revived life in the 
Buddhist center but is unfortunately not in keeping with the classic 
beauty of the other monuments. 

Other noteworthy buildings include the Gupta Temple (No. 6). 
Its roof IS flat and the portico is supported by pillars recalling the 
Greek style - the temple was probably constructed in the 4th cen- 
tury by the Bactnan artists of nonhem. Greek-occupied India. 
Though modest in dimension, its structural propriety, proportions, 
plain surfaces and restraint in ornament compare favorably with 
the best creations of classical Greek architecture. This temple is 
also important for historical reasons. The period of the Guptas 
ushered in a new age in Indian temple architecture and the nucleus 
of a temple - a cubical cellar (garb/ia) with a porch (mandapn) - 
appears for the first lime in this simple shrine and supplies the 
tasis for future elaborations that developed into such supreme cre- 
ations as the Kandarya Mahadeo at Khajuraho, the LjngaraJ at 
Bhubaneswar and the Sun Temple at Konarak. 

Also nearby are the near-classical columns of a Chaitya Hall 
fTemplc No. 18). probably of the 7ih century, and the shaft of an 
Asokan pillar, whose capital has been housed in the museum on 
the hill. You may also see the original vihara of Asoka's wife (No. 
5) on the way to stupa No. 2, and temples 8 and 9 are worth closer 
inspection. Of the two temples the vestiges of the latter are the 
more inleresiing. The rich decorations of the entrance show Hindu 
motifs (figures of the Yamuna and Ganga rivers, etc.), adopted by 
the Buddhists, and there is a hint of erotic carving - centuries 
before Khajuraho! 


The Caves at Udalgiri 

After seeing Sanchi, sublimely contemplative, you may not want 
to rush to more religious sites, preferring to go on to a different 
type of beauty. But if you are making a thorough tourof therepon, 
there is a group of two Jain and Ig Hindu caves at Ddaigiri, seven 
miles from Sanchi. which will add to your collection. Some Hindu 
authorities regard the carving in Cave No. 5, of the boar incarna- 
u'on of Vishnu, as the ultimate representation of the triumph of 
ri^t over evil. Vishnu . with the head of a boar, is shown support- 
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ing Prithvi, the earth goddess he has rescued from the clutches of 
a snake demon. Vishnu stamps on the demon with self-assured 
poise while angels and demons in neat rows look on. 

Round topped Cave No. 7 was excavated on Chandragupta II’s 
orders for his personal use. The largest cave and the one with the 
most carvings is No. 19. Number 20 is unique, entered from below 
the ground-level, and nowhere are its compartments very high. 
Among the caves of the top of the hill are the ruins of a Gupta 
temple, alongside two remnants of a pillar whose lion-headed capi- 
tal has been sent to a Gwalior museum. 

You will have come to the caves via Bhilsa, ancient Vidisa, 
whose tower, fort, and other remains will remind you that it was a 
worthy city in Asoka’s time. It v\'as then so important that the Bac- 
trian king sent an ambassador to the ruler of Vidisa in 90 BC. 
Heliodorus, the ambassador, celebrated his subsequent conversion 
to Hinduism by raising a pillar at Besnagar, two miles from 
Udaigiri. 

Udayapur, north of Bhilsa (via Gyaraspur) is yet another ancient 
and remarkable site. The famous Nilakanteswara Temple - unfor- 
tunately of no easy access - which stands here has a covered 
porch, a pyramidal roof and a tower ornamented by four flat bands 
of elegant design and great beauty. The temple is profusely carved 
and is regarded as a remarkable example of the Indo-Aryan style. 
Since it was constructed in the 11th century, it seems probable the 
Udayapur temple caught some of its fire from Khajuraho. 

You can drive back to Bhopal from Sanchi by way of another 
Malwa fort, Raisen, built round 1200 by Rajah Rai Singh. It was 
later dependent on Mandu, but a 15th-century commander, Silhadi, 
claimed independence and enjoyed himself immensely in his pri- 
vate luxury. Whereupon Bahadur Shah, attracted by the fort and 
its beautiful women, came, saw, conquered, and forced Silhadi to 
become a Moslem into the bargain. Unfortunately, Silhadi’s wife 
was not so docile and she and her retinue committed suicide. Later 
on in its colorful history, the fort was besieged by Sher Shah and 
starved into surrender. The many buildings, walls, and towers of 
Raisen are sufficiently intact to give a picture of the vitality the 
place once had. 

The Satpura Mountain Range 

From Bhopal we go through the Vindhyas to recross the Nar- 
mada at a point approximately half-way between Bombay and New 
Delhi. Now we are in the Satpuras, at Pachmarhi. where the tour- 
ist in Central India can rest from the sober succession of stupas, 
temples and desolate forts. The town is on a plateau about 3.500 ft. 
up which looks over red sandstone hills worn into strange shapes. 
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Matodeo peaks may be ciimbed on excursions from 
eewardins at sunrise, the view 
Ih ainee you look across ihe Nar- 

reflected from the red hills. 
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tects on three sides; and ten miles away Ramnagar, once a three- 
storied palace, are both in ruins. Mandla is near the source of the 
Narmada. It forms a deep lake near the town surrounded by a 
thick forest of primeval greenery. 

Now we are in Maharashtra again. Twenty-five miles northeast 
of Nagpur is Ramtek or the Hill of Rama (turn off main road at 
Mansar). The hill’s chief temples, 600 years old, shine in the dis- 
tance on top of the tapered hill - and seeing them - though artisti- 
cally they are not exceptional - makes a pleasant break in the long 
drive over the plains. If yours is a summer trip, you will be in one 
of the hottest places in the country. 

To most people in India, Nagpur with its 866,000 inhabitants 
means oranges. The aroma of the city’s chief attraction welcomes 
the visitor before he reaches the river Nag. The Gonds also ruled 
here until the 18th century when a dispute over the throne gave 
Rao Bhonsle a chance to establish himself. The city was sacked in 
1765 by the Peshwa of Poona and the Nizam of Hyderabad in a 
combined attack. The fort in the center of the town was later rein- 
forced by the British who made Nagpur the capital of the Central 
Provinces. 


Gandhi's Ashram 

About 50 miles from Nagpur - not far from Wardha station - is a 
tiny village, newer than any place on our tour of Central India, yet 
in some ways vastly more important. Little Sevagram, Village of 
Service, was the source and core of much of the country’s thinking 
and action in the social revolution of the last thirty years. For it 
was at Sevagram that Mahatma Gandhi settled in 1933, establish- 
ing his ashram (place of retreat) and putting his doctrines into prac- 
tice. His simple hut, summarily furnished and piously preserved by 
disciples exactly as he knew it, became a real nerve_yCe^teirj^.of^ 
Indian politics for fifteen years. If you wish to stayrih^evagram 
itself and participate in the daily activities and pr^^erS,,\\Tite ahead 
to the Secretary of the Sangh School - other\vi^ lt wo'uld,^be best 
to stay in Nagpur. Here Gandhi tackled practical problems and* 
tackled them practically. To care for cows - India’s sacred and 
uneconomical am'mal — he established a dairy and tanne^fwhere' 
the tanning trade is resp>ectable. He encouraged hand Spinnmg of 
thread to make hand-woven cloth and worked out the system of its 
distribution. But he insisted particularly on the eradication of 
untouchabilily and scorned the idea of “unclean occupations - 
and it was his attitude that started the transformation of Indian 
views of society. 

TTie ashram he founded still exists and Sevagram is also the site 
of the Nai Talimi Sangh school where 300 students live in the rural 
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autarchy so eloquently preached Gandhi, growing their o 
and weaving the cloth for their clothing. 

Two miles from Sevagrara is another ashram m the village ol 
Paunar It was founded by Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s land-rcformini 
Indh ^ fascinating figures in the history of modem 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR CENTRAL INDIA 



November 


WHEN TO COT The best lime lo visit Central India is 
from late October to early April, After that date it gels 
very hot and the rainy season sets in early in June. 
Pachmarhi. in ihc hills, is best visited in Oclober- 


WHERE TO GO? Most travelers head itraighl for 

fam^ for us ancient Buddhist nupaj (funeral 

*"ound$I and aneiicaliy carved gateways, It js the oldest 
The Sultans Jtrociure in ihe cooniry, made in 2nd cenluiy BC 

.dm, re in this cunously 

ture Bhonal U^iV^n **' ‘P**""*"* of Pathan (Afghan) archiiec- 

S mmeS Hindu .nd 

"unw T.™L?;T '’"S' S''’'’ “"»»d laiscl in die 

nxk^l cave* ii Bach^iw ihl’nlr.""’"''' '"S MdikO in Ihe 

those ofAjanu ^ »P<cimens of early Indian painting afier 

for 10 thick dea^ forif Vvf Narmada River near Jabalpur. BasUr, famous 
Caves, is situated 466 '’milM Kutumbsar 

PachmafhiontuLSh?U e7rdw'".?^'’-' V"^ 

forubic altitude and b .1 a eom- 

twnber it cniovs a swnn?!. • ^nsoon months of July, August and Sep- 
round hoi.2Te^*“"oy p^p*"- y^«- 

Mughal monumenb tTk. ** f^t^ous for its fort and typical Hindu and 
rnpienM™ "h" enS^Si tr'T";? “H/^d.ev.J Ind,. I. 

lived here in lOih and Nth ""iP"' Han orChandelia. which 

-nliBioa, ferJni; Jr . viriWaST "" """ P""* ».ih all ihe 

hnS"sr.rp:r„™°,v icthf 

Hade, liEc,. a wide v.H.I, .idee., 


• Seln.^^.r*™" D-i'r '“Pi" I'i'l”” 

of. i« Poinbi'y. Indore and 

Si R,.J; w '’"f*'- '• >' ■ divlance of 44 

miles Regular buses and la.i, are available 
Airline* High* eonneo. |„d„,e „u. Delhi. Bomba,. Bhopal 
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and Gwalior. Mandu is 62 miles from Indore. Regular buses and aircondi- 
lioned taxis are available. The India Tourism Development Corporation oper- 
ates regular conducted tours of Mandu from Indore. 

Bhopal: Apart from daily flights, Bhopal is connected with Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras and other metropolitan cities by convenient trains. It is halfway be- 
tween Delhi and Bombay via Jhansi. Trains from Delhi to Madras pass through 

One can reach Ujjain from New Delhi or Bombay by leaving the 
Frontier Mail or Dehradun Express at Nagda for a slow train that “vers the 
remaining distance in Vh hours. Ujjain can also be reached from Indore by 

convenient buses and taxis (20 miles). u i- . 

Jabalpur (Marble Rocks): Jabalpur lies midway on the Bombay-Howrah line 
via Allahbad. A direct train, Qulub Express, connects Delhi with Jabalpur. 
Bhedaghat is 13 miles from Jabalpur. The ITDC runs a conducted tour to 

Marble Rocks from Jabalpur. ..1,1, 

Pachmarhi: The nearest rail-head is Pipanya on the Itarsi-Allahabad section 
of the Central Railway. The Bombay-Howrah mail stops . 

Gwalior: Daily Indian Airlines flight connects Gwalior with Delhi, Bombay 
Bhopal and Indore. It lies on the Delhi-Madras and Delhi-Bombay via Jhansi 
line. Major trains plying on the above routes halt here. 

How lo Gel to Town from Airport: Airline coaches and taxis available. 



festivals and folk dancing. Central India is 
overwhelmingly Hindu and holds festivals "V^ShouUhc 
. year. We only mention those that you are most likely t 

Streets are full of gay processions. Devotees o 1 occasion to take 

ruaiy/March Holi. VoplTliou^IxjIored water over each other 

?»c.p CO,, on ..d 

north-east Madhya Pradesh, still use I® have Evolved a unique stilt 

of trackless jungles. From this a nuVr of 

dance. Among the other inbes Bhi J 

colorful dances (Dagla. Pah. Langi and Phag. a swore a 

the women balance pitchers filled with water on their heads). 


0 a oat A 


Hfiw TO GET ABOUT? Mandu is 62 miles by road from 
I ^ fv'x ninrt There is a daily bus ser\*icc between 
fht' , S Mnni vSa.,0 opc n,cd hy Madly. Pc; 
^Roadways; the distance of 180 miles is covered m 7 

hours. Sanchi is 43 miles by road ,“Sf3.^hUU,a6o^^■h^ 

Pipariya is the railhead for Pachmarhi - Central Inoia 
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you come from Bhopal or Jabalpur Tam and buses meet every irair. to cany 
wer a distance of 33 miles Tlie famous Marble Rocks should be vislied 
Jabalpur. 13 miles away One can row up the River Narmada (just over a 

^ nearer' ** vis.iing^agram; 

the nearest rail stop is Wardha. ai a disunce of 44 miles 


HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMOOATIOM 


Caretaker can cook food on order 

fflh,aS«h Dfar. 


/?* “ aifcondmoned and charges are moderate. Also 

/W i ^ Engineer. Steel Plant Bhilai, and BUhl 

noute. 3 roomv contact PRO, Steel Plant 


BHILSA. There is a fairly . 
PW.D, BhiUa 


d Jlesr House: contact Executive Engineer 


the^iuwiwdaM pevelopmeni Corporation b managing 

P <“•"•«*'» Read) U cheap, but good TTien 

comes Impenol. Pogodu and other rock-bottom Indian style hoteU. 


cost Office, u very small (6 rtxims with bath) and moderately pnced 


is prolrabN^ " xwimming pool and bar. 

(*Uh Some of i« 53 rooms 


Bungo&w are good. 20 beds each ^ Tounir 

a 6-bed rest house’ Icontaei Archet^ogKal Survey of India also offen 

iral Circle. Bhopal) ^theological Depanment. Cen- 


Institute Hotel ot at the YMCA '• can stay at the Lakshmi Narayan 

The Ashoka Hotel is reasonable snit •>. 
meals NagpuPs mos, pop^Ur drrwe^rendwwuL"’' * 


■>«-^5?'ra^v''£ Tic D.irka TV..™ Uml 

CoUecior. Nasik. Isons at the District Bungalow write to 
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PACHMARHI. The M.P. Slate Tourism Development Corporation is manag- 
ing a superior class Forest Lodge and 45 economy class Holiday Homes. New 
Hotel Block with 48 rooms and Old Hotel Block with 12 rooms are managed by 
the Public Works Department. 


SANCHI. ITDC’s Ashok Travellers' Lodge; most pleasant; 8 comfortable 
rooms, with restaurant; moderately priced. Also; Circuit House and P.W.D. 
Rest House (contact Executive Engineer, P.W.D. Division HI. Bhopal). 

Visitors are welcome at the Buddhist Guest House maintained by the Ma- 
habodhi Society of Ceylon. Accommodations are free of charge, we suggest 
you offer a small donation. One week’s advance notice to the Bhikku-in-charge, 
Mahabodhi Society, Sanchi (M.P.) 


SEVAGRAM. Faithful to Mahatma Gandhi's message, the Ashram main- 
tains a deliberately simple Guest House where your total outlay will be a^ut 
Rs. 10 per day. There are nine rooms with bath attached. Communal Indian 
meals are served in the main half the food is simple and free from spices and 
cooked under hygienic conditions. For advance reservation write to. arve eva 
Sangh, Sevagram, Maharashtra. 


UJJAIN. A moderate establishment, the Grand Hotel is famous for its Indian 
food. The Circuit House and Dak Bungalow are under the Collector and Execu- 
tive Engineer’s jurisdiction. 


WARDHA. Rail-stop for Sevagram. One mile Irom station simple Orem 
House; somewhat nearer Rest House. Both provide meals. The Maharashtra 
T.D.C. operates a simple Holiday Camp with limited facilities. 


MUSEUMS. The collections of the Indore Museum con- 
sist of Brahminical and Jain images of stone and metal 
architectural fragments, pottery, coins, painting, anaent 
' manuscripts, arms and historical documents. There is also 

a small archeological museum at Dhar - jJ" mn^rtions'^of the ^Bhopal 
Malwa - containing exhibits collected locally. The collections 
Museum near Tagore Bharan, consist mainly of “Rheological remains from the 
area. There is also a small museum at the Laxm^i jes 

The Sanchi Museum was built in 1919 to “^le a^“.t.cs 

recovered during excavations. The collections range from ^e ume of A^^^^ 

,hc ™di.v5 p,Hcd ,nd 

gateways, statues, pottery, etc. A copy of the l- p Sarinuira 

On the^me hill is the new Buddhist shrine contain UB the relics of Sariputra 

and Maudgalyana, the Wo ”in^,863 contains a miscellaneous 

The Central Museum. Nagpur. «<“hhshed in ISW. ^ 

collection of objects relating to archeology. . ,t,-„f^'an,onE other things 
obtained in the state. The “ccheological sectmn shovvs. ajng other^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

antiquities from megalilhic sites. Copper Age i p iny-nniions including an 
dhisi Jain and tribj 

early one on a sacnftcial wooden pillar, in fc 

used by the aboriginal '"hes of the slate ^ locality’s two small 

You are unlikely to E° of Mahant Ghasidas Smarak San- 

museums, one of which goes b) me name 
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gralujlaya' Another longue twister b the Venkoia Vidya Sadan Museum »t 
Rewa 


SHOPPING. The local specialties are silver jewelry, lacquer bangles, gold 
thread embroidery, leather toys and undals 


Q h. useful addresses. Tourist Information and Guide 

Senice The M P State Tourism Development Corpora- 
Gangota 5ih Floor. TT Nagar, Bhopal. 
There are Tourist Offices at Hamidia Road. Bhopal; Rail- 
way Station Jabalpur. Sarvate Bus Stand. Indore. Tourist Bungalow. Gandhi 
Road. Gwalior 


Indian Airlines Assa House. Station Road. Nagpur 40 Bhadbhada Road. 
Bhopal C/oSanghi Bros A.B Road. Indore 



SOUTHERN 

REGION 




MADRAS AND THE DEEP SOUTH 

Glories of Dravidian India 


In almost any country of the globe, the “South” has a personal- 
ity of its own and India is no exception to this pleasant rule. While 
the pace of living is certainly not hectic by Occidental standards 
anywhere on the subcontinent, it is even more leisurely and more 
traditional from Madras to Cape Comorin, where India ends. 

It’s not merely a matter of climate, even though Madras '"epu- 
ted to have three different types of weather: hot, hotter and hot- 
test. During the winter months, and despite this time-worn adage. 
Madras is neither warmer nor more uncomfortable in summer t an 
any of the large Indian cities. And the hill stations of the Soum 
offer some of the most delightful weather to be found anywhere m 


No, the difference between South India and the rest of this vast 
country is much broader than the span of a few degrees on a ther- 
mometer. The South has been relatively unaffected by e wave 
of invasion that have shaken and shaped India f^or centuries even 
though it was the starting-point of the last invasion o a * 
the European. Alien empire builders either never reached the 
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Eiiroptar«™p',imfs“”™“ li" «" 

their fury and zeal were soent Z, ^ parenthesis) or else 

TTie result is a faSnt penetrated it. 

form Nowhere else is ancient India in its purest 

the Bharata Natyam dances of Madra"® w ^ O" 'f’e seal® of 
the exuberance of .°n 

South India cannot be acader^r^ir^ i temples of 

canons of Western archrtecri.^ ^ classified according to the 
massive, and som™- estSv ^ 

in combinations no Wesii^m^^k more recent ones - ha.ve colon 
But, as expressions of 7*" """" Luna Park, 

really overwhelming. India, the more ancient ones are 

Drandian kingdom!^ ■’"“'P*">' '"<» 

fc CholasTwho a f™"' Ka"=l’0 and 

Coromandei coasl the pTadM^™" J®"-’"'* " 

Mdieat kinsdoms are now c1if„rVI'' '''8''”' '"d 

Vt^ chapter) and cLlukva^ *?k 8’’® "C* 

2,m years ago the South Indians’^had ?' region. About 

■cchon and traded by sea S =" “’'■“"C'-' civil- 

much is known of their hisiorv^r '^umun Empire, though not 

uud llth centuries "hi cSe^ofn a'. I™ 

fnd sailed across the Bay of 8““'"' 'ivc South 

invasion of the South took placrR. i, ii"' M“vl'm 

miy. but the Hindus soon rarfei '",' "Ub cen- 
kingdom with its capilal vilat ^ “ U'" “d powerful 

nalaka, Ike first Europeans <»“mpi) in north Kar- 

found a Hindu Stale once morV -r^ Madras in the 16lh century 
^d architecture have been left 'bll57h°^ "l' "'8'' vmndard of art 
Cholas and the Pandyas who ndj" 'be PaUavas, the 

lutes the present Madras rejon ' ^ successively in what conslit- 

ilinerary beginning in b"a”iaTi!!I|“J biatory. we suggest here an 
to Cape Comorin. ® ninning south through Madurai 


Exploring Madras 

^Ihi. Bombay and" ~ outranked only by 

f^ffns of sSLTr *®*y-SO'ng markel- 
^ on the Bay of Bcn^ '* enhanced by Mad- 

most beautiful beaches. ^*-°"®oftheworid-sIargesVand 
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All in all, Madras is a very fitting introduction to South India. Its 
“tourist musts” are few and far between, which means that you 
can take them at your own pace while mainly savoring the scenes 
of the South. Of course, there is nothing to stop you from swelter- 
ing up the spiral staircase of the Madras Lighthouse (actually a 
tower in the High Court building) for a worth-while view of the 
heart of the city from a 160-foot high vantage point. But the grace 
of the Tamil women of South India in the streets of Madras is 
equally worth-while as a view. They have a poise and a self- 
assurance probably not to be found anywhere else in India; they 
carry the civilization of thousands of years. Saris are not worn in 
the same manner as in Northern India and the men dress differ- 


ently too; instead of the white dhotis of the North, they wear often 
brightly-colored litngis, something like Polynesian poreoj. 

It is quite fitting that gracefulness should be present in Madras in 
such liberal quantities. It is in Madras National Art Gallery that 
you will find the famous bronze of the Chola period (10th century) 
of Nataraja-Siva in the cosmic dance pose. Although it is but a 
statuette standing about two feet high, this beautifully executed 
metallic image seems to be constantly moving. This has a rare 
artistic appeal and has thus become the symbol of Indian art 
recognized all the world over. 

India’s “conservatory” of classical dancing is at Kalakshetra in 
the Madras suburb of Adyar. No visitor should leave Madras until 
he has seen a Bharata Natya dance. Many of these dance recitals 
are about Krishna, the most popular of Vishnu’s nine incarnations, 
symbol of the ideal man, and the girls who dance them seem to be 
expressing their infatuation with the god, described in one prayer 
as “Lord Krishna, with eyes like lustrous pearls, head^bedecked 
with peacocks’ feathers and body the hue of Heaven . In their 
performance, these dancers exhibit perfect control over every 
muscle in their lithe bodies as they execute movements with 
clockwork precision. When you have seen a Bharata Natya dancer 
move her neck while keeping her head absolutely motionless, you 


wU appreciate what we have in mind. ... 

Paradoxically, this least- Westernized of India’s Big Four cities is 
also its oldest European settlement. The written records trace t e 
first European foothold in Madras back five hundred years to the 
Portuguese, but they were only late-comers. Tradition says that 
Thomas the Apostle, “Doubting Thomas", came here as a missio- 
nary to India and that he was martyred on St. Thomas Mount (near 
what is now the Madras Airport) in AD 78. His nome has su^ne 
in San Thomd. a pleasant residential section of Madras on the sea, 
and in the Cathedral of San Thome, built on the site of a church 
which the Portuguese erected when they came to Mylapore, now a 


section of Madras. 
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1 . General Post Office 

2. Central Pailway Station 

3. Stadium 

4 . Ecjmore Railway Station 

5. Government Tourist Office 

6. St. Georges Cathedral 

7. Aquanum 
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Fort St. George, the Original Madras 

Bmi,h rllh,H n “'"'y-five years before ihe 

com the Rahh rs’' “f " '"'y “• 

s,tt of ChandiriEin gave Francis Day a lease on Ihe 

WSt fL^heS.fh'J “ “‘“''“Pairam, to open a trading 

SS bem„ '"*a Company, The following year work 

this str™Jh^?a'^S ,* ■ finished in 1653. From 

dence wifS ,1; “““'a' "nfl India achieved indepen- 

when bunlcin^mot .‘’r 0“^“ '™-yPar period beginning in 1746, 
St Gemee is mhdv '» '“s' '1 again in 1748. Fort 

Ihe ^3e for fJa' “'ilh >he swashbuckling story of 

Stve Se 1^ in "■ “"“fty- I' “■as here Itat RoLrt 

When^ori St cl “ ^ ^a" '“ft'a Company, 

nen hort St. George surrendered to the French Clive e^an/d 

SsuSrco™ T 

Se"r"4“r,:: tsi 

fortress S a! is and the old 

twemy.foot wlJr^sUIU^d^’lS '^ 

and the busv wLm <>''«'• the center of Madras 

through several Ba»i.< them, you can stroll 

the corner ofaarles 9'''*’* is to be found on 

''ho later becSi ht ^nd Colonel Wellesley, 

home. Wellesley House wv "^^hngton, lived in another old 
Also inside Fori sr r^i""’ "" ^ fort. 

India, St Mary's 'Churfh oldest AngUcan church in 

that ^ne oHts io 1680. The records show 

'Bosion-bpcn EnSSl^t^ benefactors was Elihu Yale, the 
' the university now beSingtH^J^^Yal. *’'* generosity to 
Madras, although term in ® governor of 

of Clive.' Finalfy'^ou micht not as memorable as that 

Museum. oiS u«d a,Tn^ .K St. George 

India Company. ^ exchange by the merchants of the East 

best way to*ta£ itln'^'fa'^Sa^if T’,"'’ **’* 

tioned earlier up to the ton k we men- 

Couri. From hmc.' ™ "" 

China Bazaar Road.^ Evening Bazai o bearing such names as 
and Armenian Street, all rcmfnS^Vrh u ^burch Street 
center of international trade fo^^J cL^' of Madras as a 

the north is one of India's finest -ru®' *“ 

eentury. It j, completely artifirfJl^ ^ ® 
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Marina Beach and Other Sights 

South of Fort St. George along the Bay of Bengal, Madras puts 
on its best face. South Beach Road runs past Madras University, 
the Senate House, and Chepauk Palace (the Nawabs of the Carna- 
tic once held court in this Moorish-style structure which is now a 
government building). This is the Marina, the shore drive which 
every Madras citizen proudly tells you is the second biggest beach 
in the world. The Marina itself, an elegant promenade with flower- 
beds along its lanes, is easily the equal of its close kin on the coasts 
of the French or the Italian Riviera and its glistening sand beach 
stretches two or three hundred yards wide with never a sign of the 
Riviera-crowds. Unfortunately, there is a good reason for this 
emptiness: the waters off the Marina are infested with sharks and 
swimming is not at all recommended. As a consolation, there is a 
swimming pool on the Marina, right next to the rather poor Madras 
Aquarium where predatory fish are separated from humanity by a 
glass wall. 

Near the Aquarium is another memento of East India Company 
days, an old building known as the “Ice House”. This was used to 
store ice brought aU the way from New England by Y ankee seafar- 
ers for the benefit of sunbaked businessmen in the pre- 
airconditioned age. 

The shore road then continues south to the San ThomS section 
and San Thomd Cathedral. You would be well-advised, though, to 
stray inland into the old Indian section of Mylapore. This was the 
home of Tiruvalluvar, the Tamil poet who lived in the 2nd century 
AD and wrote the Kural, the greatest of all works in the Tamil 
language. It is still recited reverently today in South India. 

Mylapore also offers quite a contrast to the Eurdpem Teli'gious. 
architecture found in the San Thom6 Cathe^al*iIrt3^S{._ Mary -s. 
Church. It is the site of the celebrated Kapalis\yarar Temple, dedi- 
cated to Lord Kapaliswarar, that is Siva. The 3 a\Vn-off pyraijiid.of 
its gopuram or entrance shatters the horizon far piore violently 
than the slim spire of San Thom6. This entrance is probably also 
your introduction to the temple architecture of South India. Every . 
year, a festival is held at this temple to commemorate la'e’-rnrracle 
wought by Tirugnanasambandar (sorry, South India is mil ot 
names like these), a Shaivite saint who resurrected a dead girl. 
Another ancient temple in Madras is Parthasarathi, a shrine de i- 
cated to Vishnu in the Triplicane section of the city. This is sup- 
posed to have been built by one of the early Pallava kings in the 
8th century and offers some interesting carvings. 

If you have time to wander through Madras, a visit to the 
National Art Gallery on Pantheon Road is worthwhil^ It houses a 
not very spectacular collection in a fine old Victorian Gothic build- 
ing. Next door is the Government Museum containing some 
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uS'ompSn ““'K* ■’’= "f 0" 

to have been martyred ‘^e saint is said 

the foundationc nV ' t* <^hurch was built in the 16th century on 

supposSr^r eS,'?" Thon-a. hi.sSi, 

Marina to^he ® short jaunt south beyond the 

Elphinstono Brke onXAdJlJw® Society just over 

contain one of India'< fifounds of the society 

500 people under it« h banyan trees (there’s room for 

Road in Ady^Ts the °f Elliot Beach 

dancing is fervently taS^i^rtl™ School where classical Indian 
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IMm tcxtJts reproduced anew”' “ 
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Excursions from Madras 
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Mahabalipuram, exactly thirty-seven miles to the south of the Bay 
of Bengal. This was once the main harbor and naval base of the 
great Pallava empire whose capital was in Kanchipuram. Though 
the reign of the Pallavas waned some 1.200 years ago, it is still very 
present at Mahabalipuram, the “city of the seven pagodas”. 

It is nothing less than a breathtaking display of masterful sculp- 
ture called out of solid rock. Here, man has worked nature itself 
into sublime art - although Nature is now taking her revenge, for 
the salt spray of the Bay of Bengal is carving the rock temples once 
more. 

so-called pagodas of Mahabalipuram are actually known as 
rathas. Five of them represent chariots although, to a Western eye. 
they resemble pyramids cut off by flat roofs. Their walls are a 
picture-book of Hindu mythology. 

most famous of theraihas consist of a group of five chariots 
pleated to five Pandava princes and their wife-consort, 
Uraupadi. Near these delicate temples, life-sized stone statues of 
M elephant, a lion and a bull seem to be mounting guard. These 
temples are not overpowering but small and well-proportioned 
tsome measure no more than 35 by 45 feet) 

The whar which were once whale-back outcroppings of rock, 
we o^y one form of PaJIava sculptures in Mahabalipuram. Some 
of India s rriMt animated Hindu sculpture is to be found in the cave 
yuSu here. We urge you to visit the 

M^ishasuramardim Mandapam where you will see the thrilling 
between the goddess Durga, riding a lion 
r .1 ^Samst evil, and Mahishasura. the buffalo demon. 

Another bas-rdicf here shows the god Vishnu sleeping on the coils 
^ a serpent, (^leter pastoral scenes from the life of Krishna can 
be seen in the Krishna Mandapam cave temple. 

at Mahabalipuram is the “Penance of 
SS. bas-relief, a masterpiece of com- 

measures 80 feet long with an 
and?tfvS^‘ been called a fresco in stone 

Wn ^ appear to be alive. The most prom- 

characters is a group of elephants, one of them 
PcMt^e” ^ ‘ popularly known as “Aijuna’s 

'cl'' ^*^habalipuram with a poignant impres- 
b^awL the sea with waves 

Raias to have been built by King 

bv an octagonal tin •*'* * tall, graceful pyramid crowned 
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were once two or three more temples along the shore, but only one 
has withstood time and the sea for twelve centuries. 

Mahabalipurum also offers a fine beach and several pleasant 
resort developments. 


Kanchipuram, the Golden City 

From the port of the Pallavas to their capital at Kanchipuram is 
an easy 40-mile trip inland with one of India’s holy cities as your 
destination. On the way, you probably will be tempted to stop at 
Thlrukalikunram, eight miles west of Mahabalipuram, where a 
small temple stands on top of a hill 500 ft. high. There, every day 
just before noon, a priest feeds two white kites, believed by the 
faithful to be the spirits of two saints. In the village itself at the foot 
of the hill, there is also a rock temple dedicated to Siva. 

City of a thousand temples, Kanchipuram still contains no less 
than 124 shrines. Kanchipuram is sacred both to Siva and Vishnu, 
which makes it an important stopping-place for the Hindu pilgrim 
making his rounds of the seven holy cities of India (the six others 
are Hardwar, Ujjain, Varanasi, Mathura, Ayodhya and Dwarka). 
This is the “Varanasi of the South” and its religious architecture is 
on a fitting scale. , 

The first temple to be raised in Kanchipuram was the work ot 
the Pallavas. Typical of their architecture is the Kailasanatha 
pie, dedicated to Siva. This temple, believed to be 1,200 years old, 
contains some excellent 7th and 8th century paintings on the walls 
of the tiny cells around its courtyards. More paintings, aniong the 
best examples of Hindu murals, are to be found in the Vaikain- 
thanatha Perumal Temple, built by the Pallava emperor, Nandi 
Varman II. Sculptures here relate the wars fought by the Pallavas 

and the Chalyukas. . ■ . • 

It is the later temples of Kanchipuram, though, which give it its 
skyline, a series of overpowering gopurams. For example, one o 
the entrance gopurams of the Ekambareswara Temple, ui in 
I6th century, stands 188 feet high with no less than ten stones oi 

intricate sculpture. . . 

Smaller, but probably more pleasing to the eye, is . 

tower of the Varadarajaswamy Temple. This temple is 
its hall of 96 pillars decorated with interesting J ' 

also appreciate the handsome pavilions standing m its co > • 

Kanchipuiam’s Pallava temples were bu.lt by 
Mahendra Varman and Mamalla Narasimha \ arman, 
Mahabalipuram. They patronized not only architec 

ture, but all of the arts, transforming thej '"'°Buddhi5 

India’s greatest centers of learning. Hindu and Buddhist 

philosophies flourished side-by-side here. 
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remained important under Ihf 

sea pSm n* ? Mahabalipuram by the 
and It hf^Ti **’* hundreds of thousands every year 

•Colev.^ ■«* «P«>ation as a silk-weaving center, 

.s sii? svnonv name of Kanchipuratn) 

the trianpip u? '*** ® short run back to Madras, finishing 

oit S XTn Or else, you might want to strike 

Tbe heart of vin^ ''«"o'‘e on the banks of the Palar River, 

excellent mnHii ^ ** *” century and stiH in 

lone and hInnHt, k" f* sample of military architecture despitei 
red^^lsKL of Vellore «cur. 
™|eda„„g ,h= gr/a> uXviTJrnf.yTafs'’’' 

n,iXE’i®“Tr=rl,“.‘‘ ■“" 

in the I4th centii ■ ** j*" ®*<juisue temple of Siva, probably built 
you ^ *’t » no longer used. 

A SiMpy French Town In Tropical Indie 

SomhVTRail^vlfnTl*'.*^'" Madras keep, company with the 
would be well-a/vlied ,1 "f "'a way. At Tindivanam, you 
road to Tiruvannamala/.nH ' though Gingec by 

Sprawling over S a«es ih? A *1“ 'J' 

7eJo Linnam fth^ fir* ■ ' ***' .Arunachala temple is dedicated to 
200 n S cLveS scut ."“h”" of C'al)' Here, a gopuram n«. 
grounds is a maellificelif '* 

Arunachala Temple Ues at f ® thousand pillars. The 

during the Karlhikal *^r ® which comes to life 

the end of November ‘f-* /“til moon around 

dicherry. The atmosohpr^ "t'*®* southeast to Pon- 

prevails here althou^ this ^fo *^rench provincial town stiil 
Indian administration in 1954 enclave was returned to 

its handsome Governriem 
the unsuccessful rival of 

forty years in the 18th cemurv* Pondicherry for 
completed with a statue of iJZl, provincial touch n 

poilus of the First World War " *” ® monument to the 

Sri Aurobindo. phnosopher' ooei and 

• poet and patnot withdrew to Pon- 
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dicherry in 1910, after a political trial lasting for two years. With 
the help of a French woman he founded the ashram which bears 
his name. His ideal, a superman who surpasses his fellow-men in 
the things of the spirit, is the very antithesis of Nietzsche’s; his 
humanism is quite different from the philosophy of modem West- 
ern thinkers. The residents of the ashram, which can be visited, 
live according to the Master’s teachings - he died in 1950 - in a 
rarefied atmosphere of sachidananda (pure spirit). 

Forty miles south along the coast is the awesome 9th-century 
temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram. This temple covers thirty-two 
acres of a flat plain lying between two rivers and all of it is dedi- 
cated to the god Siva in his aspect as the Cosmic Dancer. Two of 
the temple’s four gopurams of granite (no one knows how the gra- 
nite reached Chidambaram, for there is none to be found within 
fifty miles) are covered with sculptures illustrating the 108 posi- 
tions of Natya Sastra, the Indian science of dancing. Within the 
walls of the Nataraja Temple, there are five courts, of which most 
striking is the Rajah Sabha with its thousand pillars and measuring 
340 ft. long and 190 ft. wide. Here, the Pandyas and the Cholas — 
two of the four dynasties which built Chidambaram — held their 
victory celebrations. Another court, the Nritta Sabha, represents a 
heavenly chariot carved out of stone. Finally, in the sanctum of the 
temple, is Nataraja himself, a beautiful statue of Siva the Cosmic 
Dancer cast in an alloy of five metals. , , • 

Vishnu is also worshiped at Chidambaram, although his Ooyin- 
daraja temple is overshadowed by the shrine of Siva. This is a 
more recent work and it does contain an excellent statue of Lor 
Vishnu lying on a bed of snakes. u 

Not far from these shrines of ancient India at Chidambaram is a 
modem seat of learning, Annamalai University, one of the es m 
the south. 


Thanjavur, Showplace of Chola Architecture 

Time turns back as you penetrate further and 
Deep South of India. This impression becomes ® ^ ° ® 

on the next leg of your journey for now you turn ^ , 

the coast and its superficial European overlay, o . P ’ 
forty-six miles from Chidambaram on the road ^ , 

Tiruchirapalli, you encounter one of the oldest cities - 

Kumbakonam, on the banks of the Cauvery f ° ‘ ^ 

surrounding delta. Kumbakonam lives in very much th r. 

as it did before a highvvay or a railu;ay ever reached lu crafe 
men still make traditional gold and silver jewelr) , a S 
still tend their betel vines. Kumbakonam betel is rep 
best in South India. Just ask any chewer. 
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The old city has 18 temples with some exuberant Hindu sculp 
lure on the Ramaswamy temple in particular. Once every twelv' 
years, pilgrims invade Kumbakooam for a bathing festival in it 
holy Mahamakham Tank 

Kumbakonam will whet your appetite for a particularly chdci 
nmrsel ^South Indian art and architecture half-an-hour away 
what ha. Tanjore). lying at the foot o 

ca^Lfnrfht rif^ * greatest temple: Thanjavur was thi 

capital of the Chola Empire from the lOth to the 14th centuries anc 
in^fi, t 'he throne from 985 Ic 

lU^I who built the greatest of its 74 temples, the Brihadeeswara. 
a greatest feat of the Chob 

rnt.*rt more than 200 ft high in that Dravidian trun- 

yo"- But. in this casc. th! 
wri^h^n ® ^ '■**** ® S'"g’« block of granite 

inclSerf®ntI®^*yK '"“^hed up to the top along an 

mchned plane that began in a village four miles away. 

vard '*"’P** 'he end of a paved court- 

aJmher ^ ^ courtyard is guarded by 

'h^ inner shrine of 

Nandi the hull encounter India’s second largest statue of 

feet lon^n h near Anantapur). Sixteen 

s” wure insMe 1'“^ '* ‘be god Siva. Other 

SsnWee?. ? « «P0n Vishnu and Buddhism for 

SriemMe , of 'be inner courtyard of 

10th ‘be excellent frescos of the Choli 

S oa inrin^ ^ “r'* O’th century) periods. These 

becauL for?i« interest to lovers of Indian art 

Chola fre.rn« u ‘b* ®®rlier and the really more interesting 

ino <£?v ?.V« .’’'‘‘‘‘'"l"’-*" "PP'r layer of the Nayalt paint- 
bottenri lavrr'd-H archeologist was able to expose the 

‘r'.-" ealitenee of a,, p xcellent 

fresco,, IS aS SS stoLl!'’"'' ■“ the fantou, 

by^e^a^v^ Palace which also was used 

Saraswati Mahal Dbra^ with .* ‘b' c''«brated 

manuscriots written i ''°'“mei (8.000 of these are 

TeS aSd mher Sanskrit. Marathi. 

from dancing to asUonomy^IlS’^a’^TT*’ " subjccu 
° AriT'l ™ f^Pl^audTeu?: LT* 

otmuT^ Tcrplc';™ faJail^T a ' “ “f "" 5“'” 

built by a rajah in ITTQ m t^k, and the Schwartz Church 

sionary. Rev. C V Schwaft^ri*o^ for a Danish mrt- 

■ '’‘^■’''artz. Close to Thanjavur lies Tlruvaiyar. 
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the 19th-century home of Sri Thyagaraja, saint and composer. He 
wrote more than a thousand songs in Carnatic (Southern Indian) 
music. 


The Fort of Tiruchirapalli 

West of Thanjavur and 35 miles by road or rail, you reach 
Tiruchirapalli, also known as Trichinopoly and, to anyone in a 
hurry, as Trichy. Tiruchirapalli has always been a seat of power in 
South India and it bears the scars of wars fought to control it, 
particularly by the French and English. 

The military and architectural heart of Tiruchirapalli is its famed 
Rock Fort, looming nearly 300 ft. over the city on the banks of the 
Cauvery River. A stone staircase cut into the Rock leads up to the 
Fort. At its first levels stand the remnants of a huge hall blasted 
into ruins in 1772, although part of it is still used by shopkeepers. 
The next story on the Rock is a hall of one hundred pillars and 
then the steps lead to the Mathrubhutheswarar Shrine dedicated to 
Siva. The lingam under the gold-plated dome over the shrine is said 
to be part of the Rock upon which the temple stands. Finally, at 
the very top of the Rock Fort, the Ucchi Pillaiyar Koil, a Ganesh 
temple, offers a breathtaking view of the city and the countryside 
below. 

Temples were not only built on the Rock but carved out of its 
sides as well. The bigger of the two cave temples were executed by 
Pallava sculptors who placed seven pillars across its fagade and a 
square shrine at one end of a hollowed-out hall. 

Below the Rock, Tiruchirapalli offers several other points of 
interest including St. Joseph’s College; a house where Clive is 
believed to have lived; Christ Church founded by Scjiwart^\ft"‘l ® 
large tank, the Teppakulam. Trichy is a busy pl^^^industpously 
turning out handloomed cloth, cigars, mats, textiles..and.even-se - 
eral kinds of artificial diamonds. v'l . , 

Three miles to the north, though, the gloyj' of religious in la 
burst forth again on Srirangam, an island in the Cauvery linked to . 
the mainland by a bridge of 32 arches. Chidambaram,, you 
remember, was sacred to the followers of Siva. Here, the \v;orship-. 
ers of Vishnu come to one of India's largest temples dedicate o 
their god. The town of Srirangam itself lies almost wholly within 
the walls of the huge temple and there are no less than seven o 
these walls. The temple itself really begins when you reach me 
mandapam behind the fourth wall. This is another o 
thousand-pillared halls (by actual count, there are 940 pillars) and i 
is guarded by three gopuram towers over its entrance ga es. 
grims from all over India come here every year in December for 
the Vaikunta Ekadasi festival. It is then that the i o 
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into the mandapam from the inner shrine under 
jeJeliy ‘*'”*’’* *’®“*®* ^ beautiful coUection of 

temple, smaller but of much better design. 
SmK I ^ ® •*’“ '* a sf'nne of Siva. Here, in the 

merged"™ •'’= <•’ Siva, sub- 

fi.Wn surrounding Srirangam island is nol only holy but list- 
Island In h dentury, a Chola ruler built a stone dam belowlhe 
Srslll He built it so well that you 

aJlmn ih 'nday, a sturdy wall 1 ,000 feel long and 60 feel sridt. 
serving the puipose for which it was built 900 years ago. 


The Soaring Towers of Madurai 

baw t^ow away all your points of reference and 

not Dassiv»> «*ere architecture and sculpture are 

have S^T. •'««« backdrops for scenes that must 

This irMadif™" ^‘bedral cities of the Middle Ages, 

our ODlnfoH .T; heart of the land of the Tamils and. in 

the tiJSiJ ® 

enough 5o"j!rn/™T '? ‘he trip is not long 

was Ihrivine JhJn for what rs in store for him. Madunt 

here ooint m !hi* the throne of Rome (coins found 

eemuK. ! Until the I4ih 

made^'the^.hA n^Jers of South India who 

rTna« «'«rature with their generous pat- 

from*ih?mS^^?,l Nayaks ruled Madurai 

imprint is siill frdi<t. -n century to 1743 and their majestic 
X misid duri;r,he?'d Mnunnkshi Tern- 

whether you urtve by eeriS..Tr,^Si;"‘ 

marldlj boSndLia°See“he°" ’f' 

of "Madurai”) and hs surlL^ri- meaning 

known as Yanai Mala* 

snake hill) Two m;ie« inn» *^Malai (the elephant hill and the 
nite does seirto reseSfe-iVeXSe?',” 
of Madurai comes fmm >k. * ^'^"’benl elephant. The sweetness 
god Siva upon the dly, which fell from the hair of the 

Madurai’s weakest man-marfV M"”^kshi. who are honored in 
This, incidentally is the first Meenakshi Temple, 

m the process of be?nrr«t«ld ,^ h**" towers are 

Concrete moldings and brighlf^^f polychrome colors. 

'gniiresti paint have replaced the gentle 
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pastels and crumbling stones of weathered Hindu sculpture. The 
result to foreign eyes is often horribly fascinating. A few hundred 
incarnations of deities out of the Hindu pantheon leering at you 
from one of the Meenakshi gopurams are not a sight you will forget 
in a hurry. 


Rich Pandemonium 

So leave your inhibitions at your hotel when you set forth to visit 
the Meenakshi temple. You will find yourself in a human tide on 
which the Southern women float gracefully, flowers in their jet- 
black hair and bright saris draped around their straight bodies. 
There are stalls inside the temple, huddled around most of its entr- 
ance halls. The swirling life of the Meenakshi temple never abates, 
for Madurai is known as the “city of festivals” and there seems to 
be one just about every day of the year. Trumpets and drums and 
religious chanting constantly fill the air, but do not seem to disturb 
pilgrims taking a midday nap under the shady arcades. 

While the non-believer is denied access, of course, to the two 
sanctuaries where Meenakshi and Siva, in his incarnation as Sun- 
dereswarar, are enshrined, he can visit the rest of the temple quite 
freely. Hindus have no corporate worship and perform the puja 
(worship of the gods) either themselves or through the intermediary 
of a priest. It is possible to climb to the top of one of the gopurams 
from where the panorama over the city of temples is extraordinary 
(you will have to tip one of the priests). 

A legend says that this temple was founded by Indra, the king of 
the gods, who found a lingam in the jungle and ordered his builders 
to house this Siva’s symbol in a temple. When Indra set foot in the 
temple, he found that its tank was filled by some miracle with gol- 
den lilies. The present-day visitor can see this tank, suirounded by 
a colonnade (from which you get an excellent view of the 
gopurams, as well). Worshipers bathe in the tank of the Golden 
Lily where women perform some marvelous sleight-of-hand that 
enables them to change saris without ever appearing to be undres- 
sed. In the past, a bath in the lily tank served another pnjTose: 
tradition has it that a Tamil author’s works were judged h ere by the 
simple expedient of placing his manuscript on the water. If it sta ', 
sank. . . . ,, 

The high point of the Meenakshi Temple, however, is its 
of a Thousand Pillars” Nstiich is always open for visitors. Here 
again, the figure is an approximate one; the exact num er o p* 
is 997. But you will probably be too fascinated even to think ol 
counting them. This hall was built around 1560_and 'S ps grait . 
work of structural engineering as it is of art. The pi * , , 

picture-book in stone - and what pictures! They run the \shoIe 
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two colleges was One ofits 
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last leg in South India before arriving in Sri Lanka by rail and ship. 
The sacred island of Rameswaram is some 100 miles from Madurai 
and Sri Lanka lies only 46 miles away on the other side of Palk 
Strait. This sliver of land separates the Bay of Bengal in the north 
from the Indian Ocean and the train ride to this outpost of India 
offers some unique seascapes. 

You’ll probably have company on your trip to Rameswaram. 
The island is one of the main goals of Hindu pilgrims who come 
here to pay tribute to Rama, that hero of the epic Ramayana, who 
came here in search of his wife, Sita. Rama is one of the ten incar- 
nations of Vishnu and, to many pilgrims, Rameswaram is as holy 

as Varanasi. , • . . r _ 

Both you and the pilgrims will head straight for the 

Ramanathaswamy Temple, built on the site where Rama wor- 
shiped Siva in order to do penance for having killed the ten-h^ded 
demon king of Lanka. Rameswaram is so intimately ^ . 

Ufe of Rama that, to the Hindus, every gram of its sand is cons.d- 

^^Thl^emple of Rameswaram is probably one of the 
ful in all India in terms of sculpture. U rises a ^ ® 

rectangle about 1,000 feet long and 650 feet vvi e. 
the 17th century although the process of 

than three-and-a-half centuries. The inspiration for its construction 

came from one of the princes of Sri Lanka. Oravidian 

Here, you will find that tall gopuram as typical of 
temples as the spire is of Gothic churches. But tho ^ 

Rarn'eswaram Temple are S£l 

stretching out over a distance of 4.0UU leei i nru ^ 
apertures, light filters into these comdors • individual 

pillars lining every foot on both sides. Each p 
composition carved out of solid granite. “ .yatch on the 

army, and the total effect of the two ranks f watch^ ni^es 

sides of the corridors is quite o;:orpp'vermg^ Leading authoriti 

call this the most evolved of all Dravidian 'empl • southern 
From Rameswaram, you return to the mam ^e of he Soujh^^^ 

Railway and head back to Madurai. Hindus, as 

island should be visited if bL J meSs The Indian 

bathing at the spot where the Bay of. Bengal meets 

Ocean is considered one of their most pious 


Cape Comorin 

At Dhanushkodi, two seas "'oet; at Cape Comonm die^out 

rnmost part of India, the waters of * g f Bengal, the 

oint, which India calls Kanya Kumar, the ,e 

Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean can be taken 
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glance. It was known to the ancients, too: Ptolemy called it com- 
aria akron on his maps and Marco Polo knew it as Comori. 

By road from Madurai to the cape is a good 120 miles or more, 
depending upon the number of side trips in which you decide to 
indulge It’s best to plan this excursion as a leisurely journey. For- 
tunately, It can be broken rather comfortably at Courtalam. 

Courtalam lies in the Western Ghat mountain range and you 
probably will appreciate its revivifying climate after a trek through 
South India. Its main claims to fame are the 300-foot waterfalls of 
the Chittar River and, nearby, an interesting temple. The falls 
themselves have a local reputation as a spa - bathing in them is 
supposed to be good for both mind and body. With all these assets. 
Courtalam has developed into a pleasant resort From here, it's a 
four-hour drive to Cape Comonn 

As you'll see on our map. though, there is no straight and easy 
road south from Madurai to take in all points of interest on the 
way. Courtalam is 35 miles to the west of Tinnevelly (or Timncl- 
veli) on the mam highway. About the same distance to the east is 
Tuticorin, a seaport and a center for pearl-diving. To the south- 
east, also on the sea. is Ttruchendur with a temple on the seashore, 
dedicated to Subrahmanya. 

Then, driving through this Tirunelveb district which is believed 
to be one of the earliest centers of civilization in India (discoveries 
of prehistoric burial urns have been made here), you reach Cape 
Comorin. Here, the Western Ghats, which begin in Mysore, run 
into the sea, leaving jagged rocks which make the Cape a danger 
point to shipping. It's a fantastic composition of sand, rocks and 
sea at the foot of green hills. According to a charming legend, this 
is where Siva married the goddess Parvati, daughter of King 
Himalaya: The s^ven varieties of rice thrown at the wedding were 
transformed foT.^ternity into the seven-colored sands of Cape 
Comorin. You can see them in red, brown, yellow, silver, orange, 
. dark-blu^ ynd^purple'as they have been preserved by Varuna, the 

• god of the Sea. The Kinya Kumari Temple, erected on a promon- 
tory of the cape, fevered by Hindus. And offshore lie the two 

• rocks where V}.v<kananda sat in meditation before he left for the 
United SuteS.' 

The Nagercoil wild life sanctuary is only a dozen miles north- 
west of Cape Comorin and, in turn, it is just a matter of minutes to 
drive from Nagercoil to Padmanabhapuram with its old fort and a 
palace in the shape of a pagoda. 

From here, you can either return to Madurai or else continue up 
the Malabar coast. 

Kodalkanal and the Nilglrl HTII Stations 

Drunk with temples and dazzledby sun and scenery, the traveler 
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in South India often catches himself yearning for gentle, wooded 
hiUs framing a lake or two, cool nights and a long rest away from 
gopurams and mandapams. Believe it or not. South India can offer 
this as well. Within the borders of Madras State are to be found 
two of India’s best-known hill stations; Kodaikanal, only a short 
distance from Madurai, and Ootacamund and other delightful 
resorts in the Nilgiri Hills further to the north. 

Kodaikanal is 70 miles from Madurai by road which is easily the 
best way of getting there (the nearest rail station on the main line 
from Madras is 50 miles away). It’s also a highly scenic way. the 
climb up through the Western Ghats to Kodai, at an altitude of 
over 7,000 feet, runs through coffee plantations and forests. Euro- 
peans first discovered this spot in the Palni Hills in 1821. Fifteen 
years later, the Collector of Madurai (you might call him the equi- 
valent of a district governor) wisely built a house there Md was 
soon followed by many imitators. Their descendants still flock to 
Kodaikanal for the two-months’ season beginning in mid-Apnl 
when vacationers can count on both a temperate climate an 


twelve hours of sunshine every day. ... 

It’s not just the weather that brings them to Koda. A wise man. 
Sir Vere Levenge, put a finishing touch on the landscape by dam- 
ming a stream to form an exquisite lake, reminiscent of Switzer- 
land, with a three-mile promenade around it. Boating on the laKe is 

one of the popular pastimes in Kodaikanal. „ • i-t,.„iiv 

Another is walking. Within a five-mile ^dius of Kodm, liberally 

equipped with hotels and clubs (including a gofr 

number of pleasant excursions. Coaker s Walk j. 

and has the advantage of offering some remarkab e vi , 

and Mount Perumal. This mountain is a tough, al 

with a highly rewarding panorama at its ; f-Un 

hiker are the falls around kodaikanal; th^e ^ yer ' . - 

Falls, Bear Shola Falls and, the best of the-lm, shing^ 

at the foot of the cascade, it’s customary to ,take,;a^, refreshing ^ 


iSdaikanal is also the site of an .'ll f°r 

Ginguparam Hill, 850 feet above the lake and ‘used mainly for 

research in meteorology and solar physics. 


The Queen of Hill Stations 

Among South India’s hill stations, kodaikanal is the^kading 
rival of the “queen” of them all, Ootacamun . 

the capital of a chain of resorts in northern edge of 

(“nila” means blue and "gin” means hill) on the north g 

^ Wh? ftf Jeen do.^s, gentle rains and tempemtures nrnging 
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between 50 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit most of the time, 
Ootacamund was adopted as a summer home away from home at 
an early date by British oflicials and planters in South India- After 
a few tentative attemps to penetrate the Nilgiris, whose scenic 
beauties were previously enjoyed only by the aboriginals, a Collec- 
tor of Coimbatore named John SuUivan went up to Ootacamund in 
1819. He liked it so much that he became the first European to 
build a house there By 1824, other En^ishmen were settling in the 
hills and they were followed by Indian maharajahs. The governors 
of Madras made Ooty their summer resort and built a Government 
House there. One of them, the Duke of Buckingham, brought his 
En^ish penchant for gardening with him, making life hell for the 
workers laying out the gardens of Government House. One morn- 
ing, informally unshaven and dressed in old clothes, he started to 
give advice to one of the gardeners who didn't recognize him. The 
gardener finally had enough. He turned to him in disgust and said: 
•The way you go on. man. it would seem you was the Duke him- 
self". 

The Todas and other hillmen encountered by Sullivan in 1819 
would never recognize (heir Ootacamund today. Five thousand 
summer houses arc scattered over the hiils and their happy dwel- 
lers can enjoy such non-aboriginal amusements as golf, tennis, 
horse-racing or shopping on Charing Cross, the heart of Ooty. The 
town boasts botanical gardens, an annual flower show, a number of 
hotels, and a select circle of clubs where the English caste system 
has not yet been completely broken down. 

The downs of Ootacamund ought well be in Devon or York- 
shire. There arc fifty miles of them, fortunately served by excellent 
roads, and they offer golf, hunting or just walking. Closer to your 
hotel arc the Government Botanical Gardens laid out IIO years ago 
and boasting 650 varieties of plants. As at Kodaikanal, an artiHcial 
lake gilds the lily of Ooiy's natural beauty. Conceived by Sullivan 
in 1823, it measures only two square miles but it offers pleasant 
boating and good fishing. Near the shwe of the lake is Hobart Park 
where weekly horse-races are run in season. 

Ooty Is also a good jumping-off point for short and medium- 
length side trips into the hiHs. The biggest of these is Dodabetta, 
8.610 feet lugh (but most of it is done by car). Snowdon and Elk 
Hill with its rock temple, are the two runners-up -pn size, though 
heavily-wooded Caim Hill is certainly the most beautiful. 

Mukerli Peak, a drive of 16 miles down the picturesque Mysore 
Rood, is the Todas* gateway to heaven. In days when female infan- 
ticide still prevailed among (hem. the condemned babies used to be 
taken to this lull to be put ewtofthe way.. UoidcA 'Wlws: btdgid 
tribes, these handsome people did not turn to agriculture or handi- 
crafts and still preserve their andem way of life as herdsmen of the 
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hais. Barely a thousand of them, they are recognizable by their flow- 
ing beards and their long robe-like garments. They have a reputation 
for milking wild buffaloes which no one else dare even approach. 

About forty miles from Ooty is the Mudumalai Game Sanctuary 
with a full roll-call of Indian wild life. Here, you can wander through 
the forest on the back of a hired elephant with your guide. 

Besides Ooty, there are two other hill stations in the Nilgiris. 
Kotagiri is 6,500 feet above sea level and 12 miles from Ooty while 
Coonoor is 18 miles down the mountain railway line at an altitude of 
only 5,600 feet. The climate here is somewhat warmer than at Ooty. 
Qionoor is surrounded by tea plantations, has a shady park, Sim s 
Park, and some pleasant walks for hikers. Kotagiri is an island of 
green fields (including a golf course) surrounded by thick forests, ts 
one of the quietest spots in the Nilgiris and in all of South India. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR TAMIL NADU 


QT 


WHEN TO GO? This is winter country, here the ther- 
mometer never falls below 70°F. but often rises to W 
between November and February, humidity can be 
^ hieh. When it’s overcoat weather in Delhi, which ’• 

times is, you can lie on the beach in Madras, 5(5) ft ) 

ding except in the hill resorts Uke Ootacamund (7.5M AT Korngm (6^500 n.) 
Coonoor koOO ft.), etc. The beach resorts of the South. K^alam and M^a 

habalipuram, are good year round, as one is going P. esoeciallv the 
hot, sunny d^ys and, probably, a rest from sightseeing. 

spectacular “car” processions in major temple towns, are y 

most frequently in March-April. 

HOW TO GO? There are daily air semces between 
Madras and major cities of India. Madras 
national airport served by Air-lndia. A. La"^’ 
nnd S I A FlYine time from Bombay is 1 hr 30 mm.. 

from Delhi 2 hrs. 30 min.; from Calcutta 2-/, hrs : has S 

Hyderabad I hr.; from Sri Lanka 1 hr. >0 ^ °"vS£ore. Triv- 

Jir services to places further south; Tiruchirapalli, -rviccs to Tiruchi and 

mdrum, and Cochin. From Colombo there are air services to Tiructii 

frivandrum. as well as to Madras. -rinrinal cities to Madras 

There are daily fast train services from ^ ^ Express (airconditioned 

(Central). Some of the crack trams; 26 hours later, 

coaches) leave Bombay in the afternoon to tc _ frcclinine seats, etc.) 
Delhi dispatches the airconditioned Tamil No u p Express, with air- 

..i« .„1ly (ioumo, <i«c « ho™) - £,“ ^1 So » >ho Coo,- 
conditioned coaches, operates daily. From C (Eemorc), one can 

mandat Express, with airconditioned coaches. From Madras (Lgmorct. 
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teach Colombo by rail and tteamer (plymg between Rameswaram and Tal- 
amunnaf m Sn Lanka) The best min is the Ramer^aram Exprtss, which 
covers ihc dwiance up lo Rameswaram m approsimaitly 17 hours Usually one 
has to spend the ni^i in Rameswaram in order to catch the ferry, operated 
three limes a week The steamer from Rameswaram to Talaimanar Pier (Sn 
Lanka) takes 3 hrs 30 min Not operated in December and January By road 
from fcmbay via Pune - Kolhapur - Belgaum — Chitradurga - Bangalore — 
Chutoot B 849 mites from Hyderabad via Hayalmagar — Suryapet — Vi- 
jayawada - Ountur - Nellore, 434 miles 

Ships ply between Madras. Penang and Singapore - sailings every two 
weeks 

How to G«< lo Town from Airport In Madras coaches available lo mam 
hotels, fare Rs 7 Taus wiU be about Rs 20-25 Similar arrangements in 
Bangalore and Madurai 

Special Fares: Indian Airlines olTeta special “South Ind'a" discounts for 
passengers arriving by miematiooal flights from Sn Lanka and the Maldives 
Savings of up lo 30% on domestic flights in South India can be achieved 


yA A ’WMtRtTOOOTWadfas.reonhUrgesleiiyinlndii.U 

{ I ] f'l|i ^ I r iheicartmg ptMniofe lour ofSouih India. The be*l intro- 
riao eeeeaTe'il ductioiu lo this fasanaiing region are Kanchipuram.once 
"the golden ciiy of a thousand temples'’ and Ma- 
habulipuram’s shore and rock temples. From here onward ii'a a succession of 
far-famed Dravidun temple <«ies' Chidambaram, seat of the Stva cuU. Than- 
javur, Tinichirapalli. Madurai and Rameswaram. Ooiacamund. lively in sum- 
mer, is the center of attraction among the South India's resorvithat nestle in the 
NJgiri (Blue Hills ). 


FESTIVALS, Hardly a week passes without wme cere- 
mony at a temple in the region. We cannot list here more 
^2^ ^2^ *han a small selection of these events restricted to the 

period oTthe tourist season Wowirotn or Dosehro in Sep- 
tember/October is a ten-day festival In the south. DipaioH is celebrated m 
Octobet/November as the day on which Krishna destroyed the demon 
Narakasura. The night of the full moon in November/December is the South 
ln<£an festival oflighu f jfurthikeij Tirovandamilai is the venue of some of the 
most impressive celebrations There is a ihree-day Arts Fesiival about Decem- 
ber 20ih The three-day Pongal in January is the year's biggest event. Cattle’s 
boms are polished and painted and Bowers are hung around their necks. In 
some villages near Madurai inindles containing money are lied to the horns of 
feroooos bulls and villagera try to wrest these from them The Tamil New Year 
is generally celebrated m mid-Apni when at Kanchipuram and other temple 
towns a cciorful car festival b held In April/ May on the day of the full moon 
the temple goddess of Madurai. Meenakshi (incamadon of Patviti). is given 
away in peat pomp by Alagar (mcsrtiauon of Vishnu) to the god Sandareswar 
(tneanuuort ofSiva) amid great rejoioog. 
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HOW TO GET ABOUT? Excellent daily air connections 
link Madras with Madurai {I'/i hrs.), and the rest of the 
South (Bangalore. Trivandrum. Tiruchi, Coimbatore, 

Cochin, etc.). The two most important trains running 

across the region are the Madras-Rameswaratn Express, and the Madras-Triv- 
andrum Mail, with airconditioned coaches four times a week; while the 
Madras-Nilgiri Express, with airconditioned coaches twice a week, is conve- 
nient for reaching the hill resorts. In addition, the other important trains going 
south are the Madras-Cochin Mail, with airconditioned coaches twice a week, 
and the Pandyan Express between Madras and Madurai. The crack Brindavan 
Express covers the distance from Bangalore to Madras in approximately 5 
hours. The shortest route is by air from Madras to Coimbatore and then by car 
to Ootacamund, some 50 miles away. 

Road distances from Madras to Cape Comorin (Kanyakuman), 447 miles; to 
Chidambaram via Tindivanam, 132 miles; to Ootacamund via Bangalore-My-- 
sore, 394 miles, is not the shortest, but the best road. To Kanchipuram and 
Mahabalipuram; see paragraph Excursions from Madras. There are now ex- 
press motor-coaches from Madras to Tiruchirapalli. Tanjore an a urai. i 
. conditioned State Transport buses operate from Madras to Bangalore, 
Trivandrum and Tanjore. Half-day sightseeing tours by IT to ci y 
virons. ITDC address: 35 Mount Road, Madras. Several other excursions 

'"'^c^Tamil Nadu Tourism Development Corporation 

day package tours out of Madras by coach. Also daily tour o a P * 

Details from the ITDC Office. 34 Mount Road. Madras. 



MADRAS CITY 

HOTELS. The building of new deluxe and first ctes 
hotels in Madras has put the South firmly on a par with 
Delhi and Bombay in the amenities offered to foreign 

tourists. 

The deluxe Taj Coromandel (238 rooms). All rooms 
hour coffee shop and good restaurant. Same managcmen 

with bath, 4 restaurants, swimming pool. Operated y . . 

The well-established Connemara (150 o “'he 

pletcly renovated and modernized with a new wing ” - y antiques. 

Urns and suites in the old building have been ^ 

Urge swimming pool, 2 bars. 3 J"Ro3d. Hotel Kanchi (50 

The modem Savera (200 rooms). Edward j Aforri 

rooms), Sudarshan International (94 rooms). Montieth Rond, and 

(70 rooms) are also good. jg is quite central 

Nim- Victoria, opposite Egmorc (vegetarian). Kodambat- 

and very nice, though a tnflc noisy. Hotel ra g h 
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tam High Road. 80 rooms. Hotel MaAtu Imernaiionat. Mount Road Hotel 
Preiideni, Edward Elliots Road, and Allantie. Moniieih Road, are possible. 

Fine Indian style hotels include Daeapmkosh, 50 Poonamailee High Road. 
100 rooms Moonlight dinners in one of its oomcroos roof-gardens, non-spicy 
vegetarian ctiisine prepared for overseas palates Fiisi class reasonable in jnod- 
etate Almost in same class is Swogai. Royapettah High Road Half its rooms 
aiiwndiuoned Moderate There are two Woodlands hotels, one at 1/23 Ed- 
ward Elliou Road at Mylapore. 68 rooins. some aircondilioned. (also cottages), 
pool, the other one at Royapettah. which has no aircoitditioned accommoda- 
tions but a few very pleasant cottages Both moderate 
Tiy Ashoka, 22 Pantheon Road, 115 rooms, which has aircondiuoning in 
some rooms Of the incspensive Indiait style hotels, best w Ajanta (vegetarian). 
Royapettah High Road, and lloirl ShnUkho. Mount Road Equally pleasant 
Tounsm (forne, 5 Gamlhi-lrwin Road, tidipi Home, Halls Road, tgmore, and 
Tourist Hostel, 3-B Adyar Bndge Road 
Other accommodations YWCA Intersusuonal Guest House, Poonamailee 
High Road. IS comfortable 

RESTAURANTS. Rice is South India's staple food. Its 

• ' curries mued with coconut milk are hotter than in the 
^ north but not as f»ch- msitad of fat. only veiy light oil i« 
used in most dishes South Indian cvisine is almost 10^ 
vtgetanan and very tasty It would be fastidious to give a “chemwal anslyHs" 
of the hors d'oeuvre-ldie dishes that are served m a dozen or more tiny bowls 
(katenes) Here is what you should ask for tambar. idti. paper dosai. net, 
kotumbu. aviyal. pachdi. vadat, rasam. badamkheer and payassm. AH this is 
aoeompanied by pickles and chutney or vegetable salad and curd Restaurants 
serving both Western and Indian fo^ are the two good restaurants in the 
Chela Sheraton Hotel, Connemara's Grslt, ColAn fowl (Hotel Savera). Fiesta, 
Buhari and Eskimo all on Mount Road and Hotel Mayfair, Edward Dhou 
Road. The Taj Coromandel has good restaurants. Vegetarian: Dasoprakash 
Hotel has a roof garden restaurant and Woodlands a dnve-in restaurant. Both 
good, moderately priced S’^utpms, Mount Road, Swagath Royapattah, 
Hi^ Road. Chinese Best bet Taj Coromandel and Chola, also Chunking, Al- 
lied Chinese and Southern Chinese, all on Mount Road. Hanking on Peters 
Road, and Opal Inn, near Taj Coromandel. 


MUSEUMS. The CoTernmrni Museum, Pantheon Road. 
Madias The Museoin — over a hundred yean old — has 
semens devoted to geology, archeology, anthropology, 
botany and zoology, besides numismatics, pankulatly re- 
lating to South India. The ccHlertions are housed in three buildings’ the front 
buflding eontditis the Golfeclion of antis and armor, prehistoric antiquities, 
spramens cd’ anthropological interest, metal, wood, ivoiy work and Hindu and 
Jain images. The sculpture gallety contains architectural pieces and Hindu. 
Buddhist and Jam sculptures from Taiail Nadu. Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
The most important a the colfection of sculptures from the Buddhist site of 
Amaravati (first century BQ. the earliest surviving sculptures from the south. 
In the gallerws devoted to meui wort arc South Indian lamps, objects con- 
nected with household and temple worship and images in bron/e, among them 
the famous Naiaraja and the beautiful set of Rama, Sita. Lakshman and Ilanu- 
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man. There is an interesting collection of woodcarvings from processional tem- 
ple cats. The contents of the Arms Gallery are mostly from the palace at 
Tanjore and Fort St. George and those of the prehistoric gallery include antiq- 
uities from the Iron Age sites of Adichannallar and Penimbiar. Open 7 to 5, 
closed Friday. A new section. The Bronze GaUery, contains some of the best of 

India’s ancient icons, and some excellent modem bronzes. 

The Fort Museum is part of the office of the Archeological Supenntendent. 
Southern India. The exhibits belong mainly to the days of the East India Coin- 
pany and relate to the Fort Robert Clive and St. Mary's Church. Open 7 to 5. 

closed Friday. ,, n mm 

The Theosophical Society. Adyar (5 miles), can be visited from 9 10.30 a.m. 
and 2-4 p.m., Tuesday to Saturday. A beautiful riverside park, it ako features 
temples of many faiths, of which the Buddhist one is particularly pleasant. 

SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC AND DANCING. Music is an 
integral part of life in South India. Carnatic music, as the 
southern classical music is called, has been kept alive an 
^ reinvigorated by a long line of artists. There are in and 

around Madras many schools of music. Dance recitals form an 
of the cultural life of Madras. During the winter season m 
a number of music and dance festivals in the aty. Artists are > 
by the people. The best known school of Bharata f "S"! ‘ 

the Kalakshetra Institute at Adyar. The Government of “^bcsl 

Madras can give information on which schools Pqntheon Road 

places to see music and dance recitals are Museum e , are 4-5 

Music Academy, Cathedral Road, and Raja Annama ai ' Worth a 

recitals nightly. There is an annual art festival m details of 

visit is Cholamndal, a village colony of art^ts south f 

cultural events, purchase The Hindu, English languag y P P 




excursions from madras 

MflHflRaLIPURAM. This delightful beach resort and 

was from here that theTdSSgmtrto Sou.he££“ 

9th centuries. All that now remains of the once prosperous town 
cut caves and panels: 

(1) The Five Rathas (7th century) - a group monumen 

figures of animals carved out of solid rocks o g ' . _ jpicndid exam- 

fa) The Shore Temple - (Rajasimha style - 8th century; p 

pic of early temple construction in ^ about 400 personages and 

(3) Penance of Bhaghirata — enormou j. Sometimes 

animals, a masterpiece of composition sculptured on the rock 

called Aijuna's Penance. 
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PaiwraSr ,7 »*»** ^"’ong oiher things a very realislK 

paswral wne of a man millting a cow licking iis calf 

- ‘he finest among the cave temples of 
lift SftT' f' S™ ™<1 two ,™a,l..bl. L „■ 
tiers of Mahishasuramardmi and Vishnu 
Sea bathing « an added attraction 


Transmit 

ODmeniVn^^ Bus l9-A8nd68 Dai^ coach tours by Indian Tounst De«l- 
S™ T SuieTun.por. Enqu.ryOir.tc. P.rr,-. 

MOn-cc ? S I S"'' »"■«' Oo'cram™, Tom- 

SoSI'rU ““E- C„ I,™ ,h„„Eh ITDC, .t, )! 


purarn^mx: p '*>' •" Mahabah- 

36 rooms and 20 

views^of sea and mm Ihore^enlS »*»n'n'ng pool and 
»"* 50 rooms nn h. s^ fc eP^ u'^ ''*'y P'****"' resting place is Si/rer- 
Indian siylThoiels *"‘*'*" ''*6*“rtan food is available In 

TXDV,?L‘st4sif;X“”r’ ■'” •'■ ”• 


«|SS?.T' W k”'T"r «>' or 10= »•" 

followms '4ta 0-0 ^ "o E.*. Ka.cW 


oofoi^™7:7r*™L“ or iho s,„ ,™p,„, i„ 

established before ibeVih cenili*rv^”iii®^ "!f probably 

added coirdunnglaferimes Thel^M *1"*^ gopurams were progressively 
Mamlapam were bailiwrir' .'iT si** ‘“'•''r and ihe Kalyana 

4oe$,ih4 Shore Te'molc 31 MsK h 1 ^ * *^‘“‘•8* to the later Pallava period as 
. TTiere is a heauuful wnel liTa ^ 

competition between Siva and Parvati S^Tfi* !!'" depicting a dance 

nu are looking on with amus»m«.i o ^ t * "'inning. Brahma and Vish- 
in the life of W On the mner and other walls are episodes 

temple “eoddess with the eyes of love." This 

can^e the Siirv^avi^^ Sr J 

■ng the latter *’^r Ma.'Ia dur- 

with the Tuna/ui markedly sim 1*^ *'“'**er example of Pallava architecture. 
‘urfKeof.he™ra«,c?nu.n, th« of Kailasnath Temple. The inner 
of ihe Pallava dynaMv Non Mmd *«ilptural gallery depicting the history 
In Vuhnu Ka^hr^he m«i lo^! °'‘'y •'>' first courtyard.^ 

the 100 pillared m^ndjpam 
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the beautiful figures of “Rati” and “Manmatha” on a parrot and a swan, and 
ihe inlricately carved chains cut out of single granite stones seen in the corners 
of the hall. 


Route: By rail: via Chingleput (57 mUes); by road: Mam Bangalore Road 
via Poonamallee, Sriperumbudur, 48 miles; via Chingleput (56 miles). There 
are numerous private buses plying between Madras and Kanchipuram besides 
Madras Transport Corp. buses. Departure Parry’s Corner. 


Accommodation: Municipal Travellers Bungalow: Apply; Mumcjal Com- 
missioner, Kanchipuram. ITDC Ashok Travellers Lodge ^ do'i^^ • 

single. Best in town, with catering service. Reservations. Manage , 
makshi Amman Sanadhi Street, Kanchipuram or ITDC Central Reservation 

Service, Delhi or Madras. 


THIRUKALIKUNRAM, 44 miles away, has a temple on 
every day at noon by two white eagles. According 
come from Varanasi to feed at the hands of the pnest. There ^ 

Temple in the middle of the village with a hundred pillared haU. Route. 
Saidapet, Tambaram, Chingleput, Thtrukalikunram. 


KOVELONG (between Madras and Mahabalipuram) is “ ’’“fj “"ah. 

small, charming fishing settlement g nem Eboudonnais 

Nawab of Carnatic, and it was here that the f®" , j.^roved. The 

landed his troops in 1746. It was ^ a, running from Madras to 

beach is .separated from the mainland by the v^iamK-^kkarn and then a 

Mahabalipuram. Route: Adyar, Broadway (for Ma- 

sandy road about a mile long. Bus I9-A from !ruh.bv Tai - 

habalipuram). This is the location of Fishermans Cove R^»n «y J, 

Group. V 

VEDANTHANGAL, 50 miles by rail or rds.c^o'me.E^^^^ 

aries. Every year after the rainy ‘^°““"^hen the day fccders'feturn and 

breed. The best penod is between 3 and 6 p. Maduranthakan;'* by road:.^ 

the night feeders are going out. ^7 .^ ; . 7 _, milestone to Vcdanthangal 

Saidapet-Tambaram-Chmglepul-deviation -und-trip to Vendanthangal 

villagl 6 miles away. The ITDC buses go on jo^ndjnp t 
during the season (November-January). Chingleput to Vc- 

Society for ex-Servicemen. Madras ^re is a Sern reft house-cum- 
danthangal. No restaurants or tea-stalls. reservations, write to the 

Observatory Tower from which birds can be dras 6. 

State Wildlife Olficer. Forest Department. Mount Road, Maura 

shopping. Kanchipuram ^sMI^and 

things to buy here. Lace, ^ bargains. If 

^ ^ '""“Evthinl OTLsidf Glemment Emporia^aggle: 

you buy anything “uisio ^ of “wood-carv- 

Hotcl souvenir shops and tounsl shops are . ', 1 ^ jj bronzes." Remember 

ing from an ancient temple" and genui 
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Ihat these have found their way long ago into museums in India and all over 
the world What you are oITered are sometimes excellent imitations that ac- 
quired their palina by being buned in a field for a couple of years. Their 
esthetic value is there but they have no collector’s value — therefore pay 
accordingly 

Major handicraft shops are Poompubar. the Tamil Nadu Handicraft Devel- 
opment Corporation and Kerab llandicraH Emporium. Mount Road. All 
hotels have shoppng arcades, but one will find better value in the city center. 

The principal haggling centers in Madras are Moore Market near Central 
Station and ^crofts Road, Tnpticane 

SPORTS. The lounsl season coincides with the Madras 
racing season held at Cuindy, a few miles out of town. 
For (hose interested in golf there are links at the Cos- 
mopolitan Golf Club ai Saidapet. four miles from the 
city, and at the Gymkhana Club within ihe Guindy race course. Madras is also 
one of Ihe pnnapal centers for all-India cncket matches against visiting teams, 
usually taking place m January It also ofiTers excellent facilities for tennis and 
other sports. For twimming and sea-baihmg. the most popular spot is Elliots 
Beach In addition to (he big pool on the Manna, there are pools in People's 
Park and at the YMCA College of Physical Edueation in Saidpekjusi 
main road to The Mourn. AU major hotels have pools. Yoga Insiituier Dr 
Reddy'i Yoga Academy, tiamngion Road, and Kaivalyadhama, Indian Ex- 
press Esbte 



USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tamil Nadu Tourism Develop- 
1 • mem Corporation. 34 Mount Road and Madras airport 

Govemmentorindij Tourist Office.33 Mount Road, and 
at Airport Other Information O^ces: Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Southern India, Mount Road. 

These are numerous churches of most Chnstbn denominations. 

Airlines Indian Airlines, 5-A Mount Road. Alr-India, IS I Mount Road, Air 
Lanka. Hotel Connemara Annex. Binnys Road. 

For car hire and local lours. I T.DC.35 Mount Road. 


IN THE DISTRICTS 

HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

Hotels in Kodaikanal and Ootacamund offer off-season rales between June 
IS and March 14. The Tamil Nadu Tourism Development Corp (T.TD C.) 
runs a number of good, mexpensive tourist bungalows, as shown below. 

CAPE COMORIN, Kanya Kumart. The tiny Cape Hotel is a pleasant place 
to stay: swimming pool for those who ski not brave the waves Inexpensive 
T.T.P C. Tounst Bungalow Also Kerab Government's Kerala House, 12 
rooms 

CHIDAMBARAM. T.T.D C. Tbunsi Bungalow is simple, but possite. 

COIMBATORE, Reasonable. op-to^te.Alankar. Indan-siyle, is best hotel 
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at Ramnagar, Coimbatore. Woodlands. College Road, 43 rooms, and Hotel 
Guru. 

COONOOR. Has several reasonable hotels (airconditioning not necessa^). 
the Rilz has 29 rooms with baths; tennis; golf near hotel; first class re;^onable 
SnrSmilarden, chalet, tennis, golf at Club. Several Western style boardmg 
houses. Or, better, stay in Ooty and visit here on a day excursion. 

COURTALAM. Best Indian style hotel; Dalavot House, inexpensive. 

KANCHIPURAM. (see Excursions from Madras). 

KODAIKANAL TT D C’s Tourist Bungalow is reasonable. Swiss chaiet-lype 
C™. 26 M.I. .1» 

links nearby. Holiday Home. 60 rooms with bath; tennis 

lent boarding homes; Laughing Waters, on shores of Kodai Lake, tennis. 

KOTAGIRI. Travellers Bungalow. "" f*^boUo"m 

Coonoor). Also: Vegetarian Indian style Modern Cafe hotel. 

ter to visit from Ooty. 

KUMBAKONAM. Rudimentary Tourist Bungalow, see Commissioner o 
nicipality. Also V.P.R. Lodge, 20 rooms, is just possible. 

MAHABAUPURAM. (see Excursions from Madras p. 426). 

MADURAI. Th? f 

r. S Wh, T.„» N.d» T.D.C. » tae,p6n...= 

Tourist Bungalow in the city. 

OOTACAMUND. The Taj Group’s Gtoup. 

with attached baths, large gardens. ' js.March 14. Make yourself a 
also fiRt class. Both offer offseason ra*«; 15 ,Ma^n 

member of the Lawley Institute, an ex „, i,n,.,ps- WUUngdon House near 
rooms and 4 family suites. Two high-dass ^ jb moderate. There 

T.»™. OI»„ .J Rose Mo... «id. 25 

are some very good Indian s‘y>= A Woodlands, both vegc- 

rooms and 20 suites, inexpensive, M ynia accepts visitors of both 

tarian, almost rock bottom. YWCA rooms ranging from deluxe 

sexes ;nd families. T.T.D.C. rourist Bungalow ^ rooms rang, g 

suites to dormitories. Western-style foo av i • o me Res- 

MUDUMALAl (Game Sanctuary). Sylven Lodge Guest House. 

Wildlife Officer, Madras. c,,r. 

PONDICHERRY. Only one good Bung‘^hw. with 30 

fren, with attached bathrooms. Govt, of several comfortable guest 

rooms, is reasonable. The Aurobindo As ir ..| (be new experiment in 

housed for visitors interested in the Ashram or Aurov.lle, 

international living, some miles away. ,TOC.run Ashok Travelers’ 

THANJAVUR. Your best bets in town and clean. 

IWge. or the T.T.D.C. ro«m/B«ngutow. both adequ 

* '♦»» Knfh come airconditionccl. bcrvcs 

TlRUCHlRAPALLI./lmM,21 ro;^sw>th b . airconditioned 

both Western and r^nve/erx’ 

rooms and 2 restaurants. The ITDC s A 
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provides meals The oiher Wesleni-styte establishment, ofTenng very moderate 
comforts, 1$ the Also T T D C Tounsi Bungalows, 


^ I — RESTAURAHTS. The only restaurants worth mentioning 
■ apart from the Grand Hotel restaurant in Pondicherry 
where there might be a hint of French tour de main - are 
, ,, ** Ootacamund. Shmkow’i Chinese, Honekont 

and /rcwi. m Upper Coonoor, Dava Otherwise belter stick to Indian places. In 
Pondicherry. Tandoor is good for North Indian food. 


MUSEUM. Gandhi Memorial Museum, Madurai, has an 
mteresimg collection of photographs and ethibiis about 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi. There is abo an eahibiiion 
A r- „ and crafts of South India. 

scull!!« ■" *''* T»“"J»''ur Palace. Collection of Chola 

** poorly displayed. 

tsubbcations* ^ ijhtary. Thanjavur, Collection of rare manuscripts and 
& of subjects, eg., me^dicine. 

nee, music, of Rajah Serfojv the fomer Maraiha ruler of Thanjavur. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE NILOIRI HILLS. From Ootaca- 
mund: ArafonrAe. fifteen miles away at the fool of the 
Kundah Hills Mukuni Peak and Dam. about 21 miles 
int There u an !».«-«"’ „ ‘*'*'"*"*‘* ofl 1 moiorable foad. Boating and fish* 
mofzan Bungalow, reservauon: Divisional Engineer. Glen- 

Instlniofi Bun»ii^ < P'cnie spot suteen miles from Ooucamund with an 
& ^rT^ ^’’^-nter. Oienmorgan 

out with the hnin nr Ik ^ Itydro-eleciric scheme is being carried 

d^lr Sr?ueh Government under the Colombo PUn The 

Sj^aSr® »"«* «a and coffee estates is most 

on^h/^Mmitd^M '"dc sanctuary is 40 miles away 

kooa«l *"‘■"*1* «« in ihe reserve are tigef. 

F^l^Rtti Chita I. barking deer, etc. There is a 

Life Officer Pn^* h h* “o'* R*w"aiion: Stale Wild 

•Cp* Ti. wth-l™ ” " °““ 

n» -'i- <•" 

nvny Bra, ....hblclp u, .lb m.f, * '<"™ "■< 

path down from Lady Cinnine's "”1* 

favorile pumic spot ® promontory overlooking the plains. 
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Plantations. An interesting visit to some of the numerous tea and coffee 
plantations can be made through the United Planters Association of South 
India (UPASI) headquarters at “Glenview,” 2 miles from Coonoor Station. 

From Kodaikanal (on foot); The Solar Physics Observatory, at 7,688 ft. above 
sea level, and 2 miles from the Lake is the only one of its kind in India. Visitors 
are allowed between 10 a.m. and noon on Fridays or by previous appointment 
with the director. Cooker’s Walk runs along the steep southern face of the 
Kodai basin and commands a fine view of the plains as far as Madurai. Fairy 
Falls, about 3 miles away. At the bottom of the falls there is a bathing pool; 
good picnic spot. 

By car; Pillar Rocks, 416 miles away, are three imposing boulders, about 400 
ft. in height. Doctor’s Delight, 2 miles beyond Pillar Rocks, commands an even 
finer view than Pillar Rocks. The Silver Cascade can be seen as the tourist 
approaches Kodaikanal by the Main Ghat Road (5 miles). 

Perumal Peak (7,329 feet). This is a day’s trip. From Neutral Saddle, which is 
about 7 miles from Kodaikanal by road, the 5 hours climb begins. On a clear 
day, the view is wonderful. 


^ SHOPPING. Almost every part of Tamil Nadu has some- 
thing to offer: the silky mat of Pattamadai (in Tirunelveli 
district); the handwoven silk as well as cotton made in 
Madurai, Salem and Kanchipuram; the pile carpets of 
Salem. There are articles made of the leaf and fiber of the palmyra at 
Ttrunelveli, the bell-metal and brassware of Kumbakonam, the stone images of 
Katpadi and the ceramics and glazed pottery of Thanjavur. Tiruchi is famous 
for its cigars, which are inexpensive and good. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information and Guide 
Service: Madurai, Tourist Office, 180 West Masi Street 
and at railway station; Ootacamund, Tourist Office, Com- 
missioner Road; Pondicherry. Chief Commissioner’s Of- 
fice; Tiruchirapalli, Municipal Office or Ashby Hotel. 

Indian Airlines: India House. Trichy Road, Coimbatore; Pandyan Bank 
Building, Madurai; Ashok Bhavan, Junction Road, Tiruchirapalli. 
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Palm-Fringed Paradise 


Just around the comer of Cape Comorin, the 
India, a strange land of delightful . ' _ppfc of a 

India’s most progressive regions and yet .t has 
tropical paradise, complete to the paJm trees wa g 
beaches Ling the blue seas of lush trave ogues I 'Livest Sast 
India’s most remote regions, a thin stnp along e unbe- 

and isolated by the wall of the Western Gha s, a ^ 
lievably cosmopolitan in its heritage of 3,00 I ^ 

the rest of the world to the east and west. This >s a 
raising such valuable cash crops as tea and ™bber a y 
at the leisurely pace of the ageless craft plying i 

and backwaters. , r,r thp hurried 

Kerala certainly does not belong on the 1 1 ^ 

tourist, anxious to chalk up two or three temp e ^ place, 
place, it doesn’t have that many temples. And ' "nVLrl^s ?he mosl 
the very process of getting from strongly advise 

rewarding aspect of travel here, 1 nis is > 
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HEALTH ON THE MOVE 

While we don't suggest that you lum into a 
traveling hypochondriac, here are a few points 
to consider for making sure your holiday isn’t 
spoiled by avoidable health upsets. 

Flight Planning 

Sleep well before you leave 
Plan to arrive at your normal bedtime 
Go easy on the food and alcohol on board 
Wear loose comfortable clothes 
Wrap yourself in a blanket to sleep- the body tempera- 
ture drops 

Take It easy for 24 hours after arrival (especially after 
a big time change): no important meetings imme- 
diately 

Montezuma'a Revenge and Allied Ills 
Be wary of shellfish, icecream, salads and unwashed 
fruit 

Dtinkittg-waier can be deadly-avoid village pumps 
Make sure food is well-cooked-avoid any that has 
been left on display 
Shun restaurants with flies 

Bottled mineral water is usually safe-as is Coke and 
Pepsi 

A good treaimem for diarrhea >s Kaomycin (an anti- 
biotic with kaopcctate) every four houts-or take 
Lomotil plus IVeomycin; Entero-Wo/orm is no 
longer recommended 

Mosquitos can be more serious than vampire bats; 
malaria can be prevented by regular dosage with 
Proguanil or faHudnne^hloroqmne is best for 
treaunent 
Hoi Ups 

Never wear nylon in the heat-cotton is best 
Keep your intake of fluids going with plenty of salt 
Go easy on sunbathing for the first few days 
Always use a good quality cream or lotion 
If you have heat prostration-don'/ drive 
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you to forgo your airline ticket to Cochin (a quick hop along the 
coast and the sightseeing high spot of Kerala) in order to journey 
north by train or, even better, by car from Trivandrum to Quilon. 
Then your best bet is to continue by car to Alleppey and by boat to 
Cochin — preferably by private launch on a moonlit night. And you 
will certainly want to take a side trip from Cochin to the wild life 
sanctuary at Periyar Lake where elephants and buffaloes are almost 
on speaking terms with human visitors. North of Cochin, you will also 
be tempted by Calicut, Vasco da Gama’s first port-of-call in India. 
Both Cochin and Calicut, by the way, can be easily reached by rail 
from Coimbatore if you happen to be coming from one of the resorts 


in the Nilgiri Hills. 

In history-steeped India, it will probably come as a surprise to 
you to learn that Kerala hardly has any past. As a matter of fact, it 
did not even exist on the map until 1956 when it came into being as 
India’s smallest state comprising part of what was formerl^y known 
as Travancore-Cochin and the Malabar Coast district of Madras 
State. The result of this redrawing of the map of India is a slender 
but astoundingly picturesque wedge along the Malabar Coast, fac- 
ing the Arabian Sea with forest-clad mountains rising as high as 
5,000 feet at its back. Seventeen million pe^P'^j'^e within its bor- 
ders in an area of 15,000 square miles; that is, slightly sm er 
Switzerland and about twice the size of 
there does not seem to be very much room for newco , 
population of Kerala has increased 24% over 

Despite its short span of existence, the State Kerala made tsclf 

known a few years ago by becoming the P ' . j 

adopt a Communist regime in a free election. This a greaj^deaj 

of comment because Kerala also happens to e , national 
part of India: its literacy rate is nearly 47%- a 
mte of about 24%, and nine out of ten children here 6° 
startling figure anywhere in Asia. Communist flags a 


where throughout the state. 

The scenery of Kerala has been shaped by a 
of geography and civilization. No less than one-qua e . , 
is covered by forests sprouting 600 varieties o ^ • .. ’ 

therefore, is an important industry here and 
elephants as bulldozers. Up in the mountains are sp 
tions of tea and cardamom (this spice got its nam rubber 

damom Hills of Kerala) while, below them, P^PP^’’’ j^c 
ginger and turmeric - a spice used in palms 

mountains look down on a contrasting p , 

and gray farmhouses under thatched ° P“.J"- ‘ hard to 
At times, when you travel through been heav- 

realize exactly where you are. Towns and vi ‘ 6 of the state’s 
ily sprinkled with well-built churches and one-q 
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Chns6an. But nestling next to them may be house: 

in the center with carved 

waSd^r i *"*** ®’’' Cochin, you may even 

wander into a Jewish synagogue. 

of Kerala has developed over 
Iheil arJ °f **’' ramparts of the Western Ghats - 

them u W ’*’^“8'’ mountains and none of 

^ ^ ~ r ® Coast escaped domination by the sue- 

fand It ZT etnpire.builders who conquered ancient India by 
8th rln^“ P""«'y until as late as the 

into a itnif the Trayancorc region was invaded and welded 

as ThinivnTh^ ^ warhke rajah. Originally, Travancore was known 
If '-h.ch meant the “abode 

TraTanwre^* British succeeded in pronouncing it only as 

A Bit of History 

wSl'lil’Ll"!’ op'” « 

of present dav kr# ^ l!*** explains the cosmopolitan aspect 

cLS S; he- ^“=0 <» a>ml Ih, PhcJnl- 

vfshed ^i*'?**’ sandal-wood. BibU- 

behead to ha!!. |^ng Solomon's ships about 1000 BC, is 
the present canital of Puvar south of Trivandnim, 

Greece and Rom., followed by the galleys of 

China Theriiin*.* “otl even great junks from 

Silon Ud Si left nourishing trade with Cochin and 

has lasted to .h^. !., '®*''"8.»"Pfess»n on the Malabar Coast. It 
the fishing nets which’ jn the roofs of houses, but also in 

Untangling the Aread7 country of their origin, 

cinatine and almol, t ^ settlement in Keraia is a fas- 

whom are suoSd ^'h” ‘he Jew,, some of 

occupied Jerus^m in JST^c'-nf** here when Nebuchadnezzar 
the missionaries of the t>o«t m' Christians, for whom 
were latecomers - rireriraS 

One of the most ^ «‘'*ion back to St. Thomas. 

Syrians who are tnnu. Chnstian sects in Keraia are the 

u.= Go,p„ of S^Matttew "■“> ""P tod- copy of 

iTOcd da's"™ who fol- 

that they had never heard nf jk o^'*' told the newcomers 

easy for^hcp,„oX';r;i;:! :?j. .'*°‘”.-. “d m, dw „o, ^ak, m, 

do,, howtv.r, lhal nrilhor OiifS'ooVj I'" 

PorKojIion from ih.m dariie 2X00 vi/ " ever snff.rcd any 
8 4,U00 years in Kerala. Today, the 
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Syrians still chant the liturgy they brought with them into India 
nineteen centuries ago. They worship in Christian churches which 
must be among the oldest in the world — the one at Cranganore is 
believed to date back to AD 400. With their carved pillars, they are 
built in the style of Hindu temples, another example of the all- 
pervading tolerance of Kerala. 

The spice treasure of Kerala lured adventurers from a good 
many European countries on to the Malabar Coast. The Danes 
preceded the Portuguese, although their stay was short and quite 
obscure. Portuguese gained a foothold in 1516 when they signed a 
treaty with the Rani of Quilon (a rani is the wife of a rajah) and 
clung to it even though Arab traders, jealous of competition, talked 
the Rani into besieging them. In 1602, however, the Dutch East 
India Company appeared and, through skillful public relations with 
local chieftains, succeeded in forcing out the Portuguese in 1053. 
But the procession had not yet ended; the British East India 
pany had been on the Malabar Coast since 1684 when it opened its 
first settlement at Anjengo, south of Quilon. In the 18th century, 
the British won the Rajah of Travancore over to their side and, by 
1795, the Dutch had bowed out of the picture. 


The Castes of Kerala 


The people of Kerala seem surprisingly 
game of colonizing powers. The language they 
One of the most important Hindu castes of Kerala ^ f 
(or Nayars). They have traditionally been governed by the mat 
riarchal system under which property is '"bented through the 
female side of of a family. This has given N""; f 
position in Kerala society. The matriarchal sy .virrior - 

dying out. In the past, though, the Nair male was qu British 

Nairs only gave up dueling some eighty years js 

pressure. The Nair family is a huge unit; their hand- 

known as the tarawad and some of Nair tarawa s heavv wooden 
some structures indeed, with rich carvings on 

doors and door frames. . . , ..nimif- fam- 

Kerala’s Brahmins, the Narnboodins, have an 

ily system. Among them, until recently, to marry 

allowed to take a wife from his own caste (th _ * 

Nairs who are Kshatriyas and their children had no r^ht to^ne 

family's heritage). Ute Vr^ereterrhO, 

had to go through life as old maids, for --n-v within their 

eldest sons to go round. Now most Namboo i 

own community. , u the Ezhavas, 

Another Hindu community i 

from whom a great religious teacher. Nara> 
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a few decades ago. Then in the hills behind the Malabar Coast live 
a number of tribes who are descnbed Jatcr 
. Jews, Moslems, all form part of the human 

tide nowing through Kerala. They’re attractive, good-natured peo- 
ple the men dress in impeccable white and their graceful womcn- 
tolk wrap their allunng curves into multicolored saris. Soon, you 
even get used to the rather incongruous sight of these inhabitants 
ot the tropics marching with black umbrellas to ward off the ever- 
pr^nt sun or the occasional shower that strikes unexpectedly. 

they re worth watching when they relax, too. The KathakaJi 
dance drarna is one of the main Indian forms of dancing and it 
Festivals come up at regular intervals 
and the most picturesque of all is Onam, a four-day harvest celeb- 
ration with races of giant snake-boats manned by one hundred 
oarsmen as their climax. 

way of life tn a nch melting pot tunning from 
Tnvandram north Otrough Cochin io Cannanore and the borders of 
»"’• =">< "'“d'i Sd y™ 

■''' y'dnt Of ils crealion, Parasuniitta, an 
ineantalton of Vtshnii, did penance for waging war - so lhal lale 
fnto the ‘ 'lif'whis batlle-aite 

Its plie "" 'P™"* “P 

bcaJhi?"^? ""'y '““"i'y of lagoons ami 

Sd fo?ih/tm* ‘P'‘ “I'’'"- raotinialns and seapjrlii! a rich 
reward for the traveler wilh Ihe palience lo discover h. 

Exploring Kerala 

w^ale'Imn any fixed itinerary for visiting Kerala, 

I, i"tercst here in an 
STf ™ 'I’O Of convenience, 

will have onlv order or tarry in a pleasant spot, you 

SS tLr “■'OOSI* should iol be a 

halhaffiMe^^ ? ’‘v™'* " • '■'“"2' fon «» '““">1 »fto 

Sbled rooff L wTv”''”':,'"'?" ™ Slate. Rising over 

S,irT?,S,T. ,n of IK Padmanlbhas- 

tUTt” by^i or air S'” ‘'"'‘”0* "f Trivandrum, whelher you 
VhhL ,^5 J Lad 'T”' of a lempic dedicated lo 

ini seven ilS h T “.I”’’’'' " *“"■ 'o'*™ archileclure stand- 
mg seven stones high with a cunous pagoda effect at its oeak No 

“ImBSt"! 'evir''””’'? Si -res b 

'• < was htat. Four ihou.and 

in .he tn.„ e^nya^-Tht 



intricate granite sculpture: more sculpture can be appreciated on 
nearly 400 pillars supporting the temple corridor. Only Hindus may 
penetrate into the sanctuary. 

Trivandrum itself is quite pleasing to the eye. It’s a city built on 
hills and it offers proud buildings overlooking quiet valleys. It you 
happen to be interested in Indian art, you would do well to stop at 
Trivandrum’s art museum, the Chitralayam, with a collection of 
paintings as eclectic as Kerala itself. For example, its walls show 
representatives of the Rajput, Mogul and Tanjore schools, copies 
of the Ajanta and Sigirya frescos, and works from China, Japan, 
Tibet and Bali, along with canvases by modem Indian painters. At 
a more earthy level, there is a wonderful display of local arts and 
crafts in the Trivandrum Museum, housed in a rambling palace 
with a Cubist pattern of gables. For the traveler who wants his 
Nature in easily digested form, there is a zoo and an excellent 
aquarium (which is used by marine biologists and fisheries experts 
as well as by the public). To see what life was like here before 
modem India, you might also want to glance at the Kaudiyar 
Palace, the residence of the Maharajah of former Travancore- 
Cochin. 

None of this is very tiring, but it does not mean that you do not 
deserve some relaxation. This is available ten miles away at 
Kovalam, one of the best beaches in India. 

From Trivandrum to Quilon 

Now you can start heading north in very easy stages. The first 
stage no doubt will be Varkala, only 32 miles north of Trivandrum 
and the goal of Hindu pilgrims bound for its Janardhana Temple. 
There is some breathtaking scenery at Varkala where red cliffs 
with mineral-water springs spurting from their sides loom over the 
beach. 

Varkala is also the site where Narayana Guru Swami, one of 
modern India’s greatest Hindu religious reformers and saints, 
entered into samadhi (contemplative retirement) in 1928. Instead of 
the bewildering pantheon of Hindu gods, he preached a simple 
faith; “One Caste, One Religion and One God”. It was quite fit- 
ting that this movement should have sprung up in tolerant and 
progressive Kerala and it is now being carried on by a brotherhood 
which his disciples created. Their message is that of their leader; 
“Man must improve, whatever his religion”. 

Not far from Varkala lies a more mundane historical spot, 
Anjengo, where, as we’ve already noted, the British East India 
Company opened its first trading post on the Malabar Coast. It 
contains remains of an old fort built by these 17th-century mer- 
chants. 
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Then, only a dozen miles further north, you reach Quilon, one of 
the oldest ports along the Nfalabar Coast. The ancients reached it 
ong before, thwgh: Phoenician, Persian, Greek, Roman and Arab 
vessels all traded here. But the most industrious of all were the 
Chin^ese. Dunng the T'ang Dynasty {7th to lOth century). China 
established trading posts in QuiIon and, under the reign of Kubla 
Khan (13th century), exchanged envoys with this prosperous 
Indian aiy state (it became part of Travancore only in 1742). 

1 OA visitor. Quilon offers its vista on Ashlamudi Lake, indented 
« ^ shoreline of palms. Along the shore 

stand the Thevally Palace and Government House. Two miles 
through Tangesseri with 
hghthouse, ruined forts and slumbering Portuguese. English and 
I^tch cemeteries. Quilon is also the starting-point of what we con- 
sider the most beautiful stretch of inland waterways in Kerala - 53 
winding under the leaves of coconut palms all 
to Alleppcy. ft is even possible to travel by motor launch 
Cochin ^ Emakulam. the mainland city opposite 

Irin m '’“V'”,'"’' '’'^'"6 f™"’ 

.hich w. recom- 

SnMi.n? " “ eoo'i i-onJ from Trivandjijm to Ht 

anmary and you can go to Periyar Lake very easily from Cochin 


Back to Nature 

shm7°”J Along the 

“'"'<'5: by boat or toad, you come to AUeppey, a water- 
™ ‘^“'bin (rather unsuccessMy, in our 

Fn., ° 'b' claimant to the title of "the Venice of the 

..“'S’ il™ 'b”' straw-roofed country boats 
From r ^c Chinese, and AUeppey is quite a busy place. 

caTOt? I?™l " '"Sbes coir rope {the leading induslrS and 

sto v'™! . PS“'“alion of black pepper. Bat 

inleres’^S ’ PT^ably not a spice-merchanl. you will be more 
interested in a pleasant craise of Vembanad Lake. 

imn^^'s!! r?,' “""'S' "bshing machines", 

wamr ih »f » huge net lowered into the 

S lured^mr.^ ^ P°l' Poisf* «" a fulemm. Once a catch ha, 
akes '“P "fba "inachlne". it 

theh- P" ‘’’b"' '”<1 of the pole to li/1 

nicks wTh *1 "'i'”"'"- b“'>- '“>■ '•biab as waler 

trucks for the Kerala countryside, arc Chinese in rtesiim Plat- 

aSiTfon^fe^ I" ''“b cords, They nin 

about forty feet long and carry nearty twenty Ions. Like fejyies. 
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they are double-ended, and with beautiful scrollwork on their 
bows. Cargo is carried under a roof of woven coconut fronds 
aboard these wallams. Although motor launches ply the backwat- 
ers of Kerala for tourists and travelers in a hurry, the wallam is still 
man-powered. Its two-man crew drives it by punting, planting their 
long poles in the bottom at the bow and then walking a bit to propel 
their boat, just as bargemen (not gondoliers) still do on the canals 
of Venice. 

You will probably break your trip at Kottayam (which is also the 
nearest rail stop to the game sanctuary on the Trivandrum-Cochin 
line). Kottayam has always been a busy base for Christian mis- 
sionaries and it boasts a number of old churches, including its 
Syrian Church. Here, you turn inland toward the east and the 
landscape changes swiftly on this trip, one of the most rewarding in 
all Kerala. 

At first, you run through lush vegetation and palm-thatched vil- 
lages dominated incongruously by churches in the exuberant Por- 
tuguese colonial style. Don’t try to set a record on this stage - the 
road is often cut by backwaters which means a pleasant wait for 
ferries and an opportunity to talk to other travelers and villagers. 
Unfortunately, bridges are replacing these ferries and we can’t say 
that we’re in favor of this progress. Progress has also taken the 
form of Puritanism and worked against many local customs. Until a 
couple of generations ago, the women, especially in villages, did 
not cover the upper part of their bodies, but now the dress rules 
are as in the rest of India. 

Then your car starts to climb. As soon as the road gains altitude, 
it is lined by prosperous tea plantations where plants are carefully 
pruned to a height of no more than four feet (otherwise, they would 
reach tree-height and their leaves would no longer be tender). 
These tea plantations, many of them still under British manage- 
ment, are a busy industry, whether at picking time when the har- 
vest is brought in by young, nimble-fingered girls, or during the 
painstaking process of drying, rolling, fermenting and sifting the 
leaves. About fifty miles from Kottayam, the road passes through 
Peermade, a hill station and then it ends, as far as you are con- 
cerned, at Thekkadi, close to Periyar Lake. 


Periyar Game Sanctuary 

The lake itself is a man-made touch added to the natural beauty 
of the Western Ghats, for it is a reservoir behind a dam on the 
Periyar River. Like a placid river, it winds around capes and hills, 
some rising 3,000 feet above its surface. The lake is the heart of the 
300-sq. mile wild life sanctuary. 

Periyar probably offers one of the most sybaritic ways of seemg 
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big game in the entire world. Here, there are no painful treks or 
long safaris. No, you merely lounge in a motor launch as it drifts 
around a bend and comes into sight of elephants or deer or bison 
stopping at the shores of the lake for a drink. During the dry sea- 
son. when water-holes within the forest are empty, leopards and 
tigers also pad up to the lake for water. Another easy way of com- 
ing close to Nature at this sanctuary is to take a room in an attrac- 
tive guest-house (formerly the summer home of the Rajah of 
Travancore) on an island From there, you can watch the animals 
trom your bedroom window 

ShMting. of course, is absolutely prohibited in this sanctuary, 
but the hunter’s loss is the photographer's gain. Elephant herds are 
so accustomed to visitors drifting next door in launches that they 
hardly notice them. It’s no place to be caught short of film, cspe- 
ci^ly when the big fellows come with their wives and chDdren for a 
refreshing bath. Specially-built tree perches provide good observa- 


.k y™ can decide to fear yourself away from this spot. 

® Kerala probably will be a run back 

to Kottayam and then to Cochin, four hours away. 


'^here the 20th-centufy and 
can get along very pleasantly. Its past is so 
f ® museum city, 

nf TnH- ' , biggest ports on the west coast 

Ouilon, it offers pro- 
, J'* [or shipping during the monsoon). It handles over a 
^ ^ ‘“"I?*’ ® year and it is a prosperous center 

'ndustry. Yet it manages to do all this in a setting of 
still / 1 islands and canals winding past houses on 

of c,,,.. ‘ claims that ubiquitous title of “Venice 

thp ••n.iA. '''^enever it doesn’t happen to be crowning itself 
tr,.?!, Arabian Sea” as well. Still, there is a good deal 

.".if Lh" past and present. Cochin has 

is worth a blend of peoples and architectures which 

00 ^™ f'” P'aoos in the world where 

LchiKour? “ ■'™r’'' ’''"asogue. Portuguese churches, Dutch 
Si.l,?’ f. "?'' ™»1“'s. Hindu temples and Chinese 

yol;7n^ht;roJi'e"al''e^ire'., 
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your terminal will be on VVillingdon Island, a man-made island (it 
consists of material dredged in an ambitious harbor-deepening 
operation). On Vypeen Island, facing the sea, fishermen still use 
those Chinese contraptions we described. The coir-makers hold 
forth on Gundu Island in a co-operative where excellent samples of 
their products are on display, although businessmen dealing in coir 
make their homes in the residential quarter of Fort Cochin where, 
in tropical India, you stumble on to an English village green, 
pseudo-Tudor houses, lawns, a club and a perfect replica of a 
prosperous London suburb - except that palms grow over it. Bol- 
ghatty Island is the most beautiful of the lot and its colonial man- 
sion formerly used by the Dutch Governor and later by the British 
Resident is now a “tourist bungalow”. Finally, there is Mattan- 
cheri, southwest of the harbor, and the home of a startling Jewish 
community. History at Cochin is to be found in the most abundant 
quantities here and at Fort Cochin. 

Fort Cochin is believed to be the oldest European settlement in 
India. It first saw the Portuguese flag in 1500 and then, three years 
later, Albuquerque came with half a dozen ships bearing settlers 
and built Fort Cochin. He also brought five friars who built the 
first European church in India in 1510, still standing in Fort Cochin 
as St. Francis Church. Vasco da Gama had called in Cochin for 
the first time in 1502 and returned again in 1524 as Portuguese Vic- 
eroy of the Indies to die in Cochin. He was buried in St. Francis 
Church and you can still see his gravestone there, although his 
remains were taken back to Portugal in 1538 (his body now lies in 
Lisbon). St. Francis Church reflects the colonial struggle for India. 
It was a Dutch Reformed church from 1664 to 1804, an Anglican 
church from 1804 to 1947, and it is now part of the Church of South 
India. The giant fans in the nave are operated from outside. There 
are Dutch gravestones here and also the “Doop Boek”, a register 
of baptisms and marriages from 1751 to 1804. You can look at a 
photographic reproduction of these vital statistics from the past 
(the original is far too fragile). 

Saint Francis is a quiet old church reminiscent of Spanish style, 
and not nearly as flamboyant as the Santa Cruz Cathedral in Fort 
Cochin which almost verges on the gaudy side. This cathedral was 
completed in 1904. 

The White Jews of Cochin 

Venerable though it may be, Fort Cochin is almost an upstart 
settlement compared to Mattancheri. The first emigration of Jews 
to Kerala is supposed to have taken place in the 6th century BC. 
There was a much bigger wave in the 1st century AD when Jews 
fleeing Roman persecution in Jerusalem came to Cranganore and 



settled there. One of the most impressive sights in the synagogue 
of Mattanchen are the copper plates presented to the Jewish com- 
munity by King Bhaskara Ravi Varma in the 4th century AD. It 
awarded them the village of Anjuvannam, a name meaning “five 
castes , for the Jews were believed to be the lords of five castes of 
artisans. Incidentally, both Jews and Christians have always been 
considered of high caste in Kerala The plates state that Anjuvan- 
nam shall be the hereditary possessimi of Joseph Rabban and his 
descendants "so long as the world and moon exist". 

The king s word was good and the Jewish colony flourished, 
serving as a haven to Jews from the Middle East and. in later cen- 
turies. Europe. The Portuguese put an end to this state of affairs. 
When he discovered these Jews near Cochin. Albuquerque 
requested permission from his king to “exterminate them one by 
one and destroyed their city at Cranganore. Moslem feelings 
nared up at this time, too. and it was only with the arrival of the 
Dutch that the Jews of Cochin were able to live without fear once 
more - as they always had in India. 

Their synagogue in Maitancheri's Jew Town was built in 1568 
after their expulsion from Cranganore. It was considerably embel- 
lished in the mjd-l8th century by Ezekiel Rahabi who built a 
ciock-tower and paved the noor of the synagogue with hand- 
painted ti es of willow pattern (every one of them different), 
brought all the way from Canton In China, These tiles and the cop- 
can be seen at the synagogue. 
c®"|«gation itself has almost vanished. There are only 
a^t 70 left of^^e pale, blond and aristocratic-looking White Jeivs 
a Cochin. Many of them emigrated to Holland and to England in 
the past two centuries, and others have gone to Israel recently 
I • ^ Jews" from the mainland who are a mixture of 

Jewsh and Hindu stock). Their race is dying out from inbreeding 
but they still huddle in one street, known as Jew Town, in Mattan- 
^n, exce^ for two or three rich families who have moved to the 
green syburbra of Fort Cochin. 

Besses the syMgoguc. Mattanchen also offers one of Cochin's 
most beautiful buildings, the "Dutch Palace". We’ve put quotation 
doesn't look very Dutch and it really 
isn t. It was built by the Portuguese in the middle of the 16th cen- 
top' and then taken over by the Dutch who added some improve- 
Si it to the rajahs of Cochin who used it as a 

AVA II ’ . "^de more improvements, notably some 

S r mythological murals. In one room, you can see the enlire 
D on the walk. Both synagogue and the 

MattiiSS?^ ’^‘dng distance of the boat jetty at 

Cochin is aUo a convenient jumping-off spot for some quiet 
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excursions which offer even more facets of Kerala. A few minutes 
away lies Tripunithura with Hindu temples and palaces; at Mulan- 
thurithi, there is a Syrian Christian church built 700 years ago and 
housing some remarkable frescos. In another direction, from 
Cochin, you can easily visit the Veliyattaparambil Temple at 
Narakkal - where trial by ordeal with molten lead or red-hot iron 
was the custom until less than 200 years ago. 


From Cochin to Cannanore 

After Cochin, the pace of sightseeing slows down once more. 
Actually, Kerala is so small by Indian standards that nearly the 
whole state can be seen in side trips from Cochin. 

One such trip might take you ten miles north to Alwaye which 
has no Venetian pretensions: instead, this industrial town calls 
itself the “Ruhr of Kerala”. It was here that Travancore made a 
successful stand against Tipu Sultan, an invader from neighboring 
Mysore who came storming into Alwaye in 1790. He w^ repelled 
mainly thanks to a huge flood on the Periyar River whmh dam- 
pened his ardor. Alwaye is also the home of the Union Chnstian 
College, one of the few ever started in India by Indians, not fore- 
ign missionaries. But the main reason for coming here is tot 
Alwaye is on the route to Kaladi, birthplace of Sankaracharya. He 
was an 8th-century saint and philosopher, the father oHYi^Advaita 
doctrine of Hindu philosophy and one of the first of the mono- 
theists who have always seemed to flourish on the ^il of Kerma 
whether as Hindus, Christians, Jews, or MoslemfrHe suraped,up 
his philosophy in this verse: -S 

Though difference be none, I am of ihee, ’ 

Not Thou, O Lord, of me; s. - i • 

For of the sea is verily the Wav, e, f v ^ 

Not of the Wave the Sea. v,- CV.'' 

Along the shore north of Alwaye, you reacTi.old Cra^anore, 
now known as Kodungalloor. The Cheraman Pemmals,.th£ ea^y. 
rulers of this part of the Malabar Coast, had their capi Uppn 
an old building known as Cheraman Parambu is said to have been 
their palace. Kodungalloor was not alvvays a -^3 g of 

It was the first of Kerala’s international harbors 

its history includes a Portuguese ^ Rhaeavathi) 

(the best-known are the Thiruvanchikulam and Bha^vathi) 
and India’s first mosque. Near-by Kottappuram adds a ChnsUan 
touch: it is here that St. Thomas the Apostle is said to h^e landed 
in India and there is a church dedicated to hiin o".^he sp° . 

Back inland once more, the main road and rail hne run from 

Alwaye to Trichur which offers a zoo and a fort 

snakes), an art exhibition in its town hall, an old palace, and a fort. 
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Tnchur certainly belongs on your itinerary if you happen to be in 
Kerrala during its Pooram festival, an annual affair occurring in April 
or May This is one of South India's biggest shows, complete with 
processions, huge firework dsplays. and elephants decked out regally. 

Now the landscape reverts once more to coconut palms, tea and 
rubber plantations and groves of tropical fruit trees as you head 
toward the sea from Tnchur north to Calicut (renamed Kozhikode on 
present-day maps) Calicut is rather remote from the rest of Kerala 
and, prior to I9S6, it was not even in the same state In the past, it was 
one of the centers of power of the Malabar Coast under its rulers, the 
Zamorins, a name meaning “lords of the sea" Calicut is noted for its 
block-printed cotton cloth and. of course, it is the ongin of the word 
“calico” 

This city with a large Moslem population has always been a major 
port of the Malbar Coast, and its richest days as a trading center began 
when Vasco da Gama landed here on May 20, |498. aHer rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope. The English first appeared in Calicut in 1615 
and the British East India Company gamed coniiol of the city in 1792, 
following a treaty with Tipu Sultan 

For a last look at the Arabian Sea, we might suggest a train ride 
north from Calicut to its old rival, Cannanore. another harbor which 
has seen the flags of the ancient world’s maritime powers. Vasco da 
Gama called here in 1498 as well as at Calicut, starting the usual 
process of Kerala’s colonial history from the Portuguese to the Dutch 
to the English, who made Cannanore their military headquarters until 
1887. Cradled by the breakers of the Arabian Sea, Cannanore is a 
quiet and seems mainly to dream of the role it once played in the 
historical pageant of Kerala. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR KERALA 


w 


WHEN TO GO? Anylime of the year is fine for Kerala, 
fith the exception of the monsoon season (June to Octo- 
ber). Summer (May to July) can be rather hot and humid. 
Winter is very pleasant and the thermometer seldom rises 
above 85°F. along the coast. It’s a few degrees cooler up in the hills where light 
woolens are needed in the evening during December-March. 

WHAT TO SEE? In Kerala it's Nature’s manifestations 

. and not monuments that are top of the bill. The palm- 
...» . -.1 1 






fringed coast and the backwaters are without doubt the 
^ prize attractions of this area, and within the confines of 
the state the most obvious objectives are: Trivandrum, the state capital; Quilon 
and/or Alleppey; Cochin and a trip to Periyar Lake Wild Life Sanctuary. 
Kovalam Beach Resort (ten miles from Trivandrum) is one of India’s best. 

FESTIVALS AND DANCING. Kerala has a host of fes- 
tivals that are as varied and interesting as its landscape. 
Onam is a picturesque harvest festival lasting 4 days (Au- 
- — ' gust/September). Caparisoned elephants take part in pro- 

cessions and there is a good deal of feasting, singing and dancing. The festival’s 
main attractions are the Vallomkali boat race at Alleppey on the secon a ur 
day of August every year and the mammoth snake boat processions foiromg a 
part of the temple festivals at Aranmula, Champakulam and Papiyad. Poomm 
is celebrated in April/May in front of Vadakkunathan Temp e a ric , 
there are pyrotechnics and an elaborate elephant proceMion. 

Kerala is the home of Kathakali, one of India’s classical dance forms w^ch 
are described in more detail in our chapter on Indian dancing. ‘'“''‘*1’ 
and exotic masks heighten the artistic effect of this pantomime w i P 
stories from the Hindu epics. Tullal is a gay stage dance of ^ 

which the performer elucidates the verses he sings. Mo /mat o/n is ^ , 

sensuous solo dance connected with the temptress Mohini 

Daily cultural shows of the dance forms ala are ^ 

Kalpana Dance Centre at the Theosophical Hall. 

Cochin. A weekly performance of Kathakali is sponsored by the FACT Lal.ta 
Kala Kendra. The performance, by top-ranking artists, is f 
hours’ duration. The venue is Udyogamandal, about minu es I 

heart of Cochin. The stage and auditorium available there have a genuine rural 
setting, ideal for Kathakali. The program is on from September to Apnl. 

HOW TO GET THERE? By air: Cochin can be reached 
in Vh hrs. from Bombay and in \V> ’ 

Trivandrum is an hour from Madurai and Cochin. The 
- Madras-Cochin Mail leaves Madras Central dinner- 

time daily and deposits you next morning in Cochin. J ^ 

Station) — Trivandrum Mail leaves also in ‘h^ ^ 

coaches 4 days a week and covers the 500 miles in ’ j 

long but it’s a meter-gauge railroad. It permits 

Madurai and pick up the same train a day a er. breakfast in Cochin 
board the Mahbar Express in the evening and amve for br 
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By road Mysore-Eraakulam <Cochin) 270 miles. Madurai-Ernakulam: 215 
mUes via KotUyam. permiilmg a call at Penyar. Kodaikanal-Emakulam- 222 
miles; Coonoor-Emakulam 160 miles. Cape Comonn-Ernakulam, 190 miles 
These are some of the best and most scenic roads m Sooth India 
How to Get to Town from Airport; Indian Airline coaches available at the 
airports to its city offices in Trivandrum and Cochin Taxi fare Rs. IS from 
airport to city, both at Trivandrum and Cochin Taxi from Trivandrum airport 
to Kovalatn Resort, about Rs SO 


• ■ ^ HOW TO GET ABOUT? There are local meter gauge 

fROODOMl trains between Tnvandrum-Ouilon-Koitayam and Co- 
chin The combination of tram, passengers and landscape 
, , '*» journey A back water trip by motor- 
s'' 'f®'" Atleppey lo Emakutam (Cochin) is ^ible and 

delightful Cochin lo Thekkady (Penyar Wild Life Sanctuary) by taxi is a 135 
mira (6 hours) uphill journey which will be shortened when all the backwater 
rem« will be replaced by bodges Taxi fare about Rs 470 return. (Two-day 
tour from Kovalam- Rs 860) ' ’ 

A no less attranive overland trip to the same destination can start from 
^ndrum (163 miles) You may visit one of the rubber or lea planuiions by 
^«jon of the managemcnL (In February one can watch or film the local 
*'«''* > There is a railroad all along the 
cow end the line turns inland at Shoranur. euiimg across the Nilgin Hills, 
from Z”^P?" Depanmeni and pnvaie operators run bus services 

*^"*‘*- T>>f >«nnino$ is adjotn- 
ne^ agree on a loul fare m advance. w/«diM waning lime 
Yw can. of course, travel much cheaper by the ferrv-boai service* Er- 
nakuIam-Cranganore 4 hrs,; Emalulam-Allepw 8 hrs 

*»"''OCToss‘he2-ater from Willmgdon Island 
(Mxl iaMalabar Hotel) to Maiuncher, by rewboer Locals pay a feJ paise; you 
^foregn »h,b should pay more, say one rupee, but don’t get fleeced for 
mw. The same applies to nckshaw ndes in Fort Cochin. 

*««««'»«>nsyou can undertake from Quilon: a 
^uresque Iwt nde on ihe^ckwaters lo Oiawara (10 miles away), and a 
-^htamud. Uke CThevany PaUce) and witching coir-makbg at 

OTHER ACCOMMODATION. AHhough 
|Ai^c4=^.li , ‘"P A* K^ala will .uiEcc for mosi n<ople, ilie 

Wi-ir 'li. ~''i'““"b"»«l«w,l|c.mi.l,B,jo,.tarin;.f.w 

rSiJZSd .1 barg... p*o W„c™ 
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ALWAYE. The well-furnished Tourist Guest House is the former ruler’s 
palace. 

CALICUT (KOZHIKODE). Beach. Beach Road, 36 rooms, is good, as Ls 
Alakapuri Guest House, 28 rooms. Hotel Maharani, 45 rooms. Tourist Guest 
House also reasonable. 

CANNANORE. A good Tourist Guest House. 

COCHIN (see also Emakulam). On Willingdon Island: Malabar, this verj’ 
shabby hotel has 38 airconditioned rooms with bath. Added attraction; exotic 
but run-down honeymoon cottages in garden. Swimming pool. Beautifully situ- 
ated overlooking straits. First class reasonable is the Casino, with 36 rooms, 
some airconditioned. The Island Mataraj (ex-Woodlands) is reasonaWe. Su- 
perbly located, the Bolghatty Palace Hotel is good, with old-world cha 

ERNAKULAM. Sea Lord, Shanmugham Road is modem, all ^5 rooms air- 
conditioned and with bath. Variety of cuisine, including J ^ 

ret shows. International, M. Gandhi Road, has 27 rooms, all and 

with bath. Other moderate Western-style hotels are; Grand M. Gandhi Road, 
Mayfair, Banerii Road; and Sea Shell. Shanmugham Road. 

wL^rous Indian-style hotels, of which perhaps the best are mod^n^ 
Dwaraka, and Hotel Aida, all in M. Gandhi Road. Inexpensive YMCA and 
YIVCA, at Chittoor Road. 

KOTTAYAM. The Ambassador, K.K. Road, has 21 /“jO airrondT- 

and veeetarian cuisine. Moderate and recommended. Anjali Hotel. 2° airroi^di 
Sed^ms K K. Road. Located on a hilltop 3'^ miles from town the Tounst 
Guest House offers 5 rooms with bathrooms. 

KOVALAM BEACH Kovalam Ashok Beach Resort has ^6 airconditioned 
run by .TDC Si.u.rud pS 

in Kenrl. 10 miles »u.h „.di„„„.i 

hotels close to the Resort. 

PEERMADE. International, 14 
tennis, pool, golf course near hotel. First class reasonaoie. n 

House in well laid-out garden, 6 rooms. 

PERIYAR LAKE (Thekkaday). simihr h I^Tpalace 

bath. First class rea.sonable. Western an House has 40 rooms. 

Hotel in the middle of the lake. Cheaper Penyar House has .U r 

, QUILON. Neela has modem amenities. ^end'aUoVrf T^^ 

Government Guest House where you ^ Karlhika, 76 rooms, modem and 
Department or approved travel agency. nalace is rather run down. Set 

comfortable. The Tourist Guest House, in P ’ foonis, reasonable, 

in large watetside park. The Hotel Sudarsan is new, with ■ 

TRICHUR. 46 miles north of Entakul^rn 
Ramanilayam Palace. Elite International Hotel n . 
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"'■'s ES~~”“"“li:“ 

micho, .,M lift ,„ ,1,° ™r„,f •' Ponjof Htrc .ho ,»,ior 

caied around an an, ficial late ciratr-^”*n “ ^^“brng moior launch Lo- 
ihc road ro ,, nactS ,“1.0 r' ""'SL. ’ "",‘'“"'"”8 -f 'be Pcr.ya, R„tr, 
unrque lo Kirah Wdd clcph.,.l,'.bo„^d'',r,'hc S” *"‘' 
noiseeti) to takemuch nntir^Af ». "« >" *ne SOO-sq mile sancluaty and do 

done to them Th^y ream hefaS*"* »■" 

are usually baby eTerams 20. a third of which 

*ra-shootmg oX i "b„, b.nocubrs and use telescopic lens for cam- 
hand bay at the far end of theTake « ‘h* ''f*' 

climb there the machan lobserv».n« . ^ *''«“ and perfect cin4 work. 

Besides elephants, you will see from hy the game ranger. 

5M«>n). bison, wild^boar and other “S'” 

or dawn There are several mo(rt/i«? t watching is dusk 

Nivas Hotel and the Ouesi *' miiors’ disposal. Both Aranya 

10 ft deep and Se enouIiT«T*"*“"‘^'’‘''‘* byinii^lephanimoau 
■hem The tnp to Penya„s*r«lrei^ 'i «« "«» 

Nearest radrold !s Kot avr« w?*’/'*- P'*" advance, 

from Tnvandnim. ISO from^Cochin. ' ** *' * 

a„ be had >1 

also has a Ydwl <- *” ** ^fwandnim Kovalam 
^mmu^ iso^h^^a Y^ Center and visitors can benefit from 
massageofKerala The whole renowned oil 

can swim almost anywhere OnecanniAv. 'f."? ”"dy stretch and one 

“ ^'ghatly Palace Hotel, and a| TnSndVm gSt Club " 

of hand carving fcrLn b. ^5'"'^ 
mirrors from the village of AranmuJ hours to make. The meul 

the gold and silver brocaded fabrte of ^nd 

place for shopping are: Chalai Bazaar in t ®“*'\‘*“*rvc close attention Best 
Emalulam and Quilon. Tnvandnim and the Mam Bazaars in 

USEFUL AOORESSes Tour,,, t r 

Senict. CovernmMb r, ‘nformauon and Guide 

Iduhd, C^hb,- O'"". Wdlmgdon 

, ^ ' P..k V.iTTm.iSS;”;;" ?"«'• Tou,,,, Office, 

bon. Ij^ian Airlines- Luiz Hall, Brewdwav and railway tia- 

near Mascat Hotel. Trivandrum. ^"“hulam; Airport Office. Cochin; 




GOA 

The Hindu-CathoHc Gold Coast 


If you think every paradise in the world hp been not di^o„ 
vered but ruined by discoverers: Go to Goa. _ 

thumbprint on the Malabar Coast this tiny ormer houses 

ritory is in India, with India, but not entire y of it houses 
about 900,000 easy going, hospitable people, both Hi 

Christian, living without intolerance. nnnn Out- 

The climate and scenery could hardly be improved upon C^t 
side of the monsoon (June to September) which most of Indm has 
to put up with, the temperature and weather s y ^ 
you could dream of being marooned in such 

silvery sands of some of the world’s most heautiM beaches ne^er 
more than a few steps away. The bordered nversm^^^^ 

and lazy down to the Arabian Sea, while cared-for tropical 

ally undistinguished, appear the epitome o 

a very recea. rime 4en Coa 

Tangiers with plenty of centuries of Latin 

natural bent of the people uncontradicte ^ , serious demo- 

Catholicism. The somewhat puntan atmosphere an 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 

A Few Useful Travel Hints 

Whether you are on holiday or have important business to 
do, after a flight through several time zones give your body’s 
clock a chance to catch up. It is easy to underestimate the 
effects of jet-lag. 

Don’t carry all your cash, travellers’ checks, passport etc, 
in the same place, spread them around a bit - and never 
carry your wallet in your hip pocket. 

Experienced travellers travel light. Don’t forget that the 
hand luggage you cany with you onto the plane is a vital 
part of your travel equipment. Make sure you have your 
essentials in it. not in your other baggage. 

With strikes and the cost of excess baggage always in the 
background, you would be sensible when flying not to lake 
more than you could comfortably carry yourself - in a 
pinch. 

Don't leave already exposed Him in your pockets or in any 
hand luggage while passing through airport X-ray machines. 
The process can sometimes fog the film end you may And 
a whole trip's photographs ruined. Put the film on one side 
while passing through. 

Never make long-distance phone calls from your hotel 
room without checking first on the likely price. Some hotels 
have been known to mark up the cost of a call as much as 
200 %. 

Several airlines will provide a cardboard carrying box for 
any loose items you might arrive clutching at the checking-in 
desk. It saves leaving a trail of last-minute purchases ail the 
way to the plane. 

You would be amazed the amount of free Information 
that you can get front National Tourist Olflces to help you 
plan your trip - all the way from brochures to movies. 

Put a tag with your name and address on it inside your 
suitcase as well as outside. It will greatly help identification 
if the case goes astray. 

Never leave valuables in your hotel room - put them in 
the hotel safe. 
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cratic responsibilities of India proper never crossed the border even if 
a little contraband did — so the Goans were at the sarne time much 
more free and much better off materially than their neighbors in the 

rest of India. .... ■ 

The Portuguese were in for 451 years and out within hours — 
ine behind them a ghost town crammed with baroque churches and a 
bountiful if artificial economy. India has made changes; there are 
more schools, cows, doctors, and the great novelty of a free press and 
free election. 

Naturally the Goans have had growing pains. Chief among them 
was the chore of converting from a colonial economy. Thus they do 
not produce enough food to feed themselves, and 
ing whitewashed villges are literally deserted as all the able-bodied 
males have gone to seek work in Bombay. However, the iron mines 

are producing high grade ore for export, f oT?Sdian 

shrimp sail off for Occidental supermarkets and 

exports have arrived to promote here a model farm, there a reforesta 

‘‘°On aSer frontier the language batUe rages - f 

ani, the traditional tongue, or Marathi, spokeii next door w^ h 

would pave the way for absorption by the 

issue is serious, for the Goan is fiercely loya o 

are more than 300 Goan village clubs in Bom y) 

only second place in his heart. 


Speaking of History 

Early Goan history is a hazy maze f Hindu dy„as^^^^^^ 

dynasties until the Middle Ages, when Moslems Sud- 

eLh other because they had to contend wUh the Moslems^^^^^ 

denly everyone wanted a foothold on ^ .. . . /^j-abian 

had become a source of spices and ™P p,,roneans to appear 
trade routes. The Portuguese were the first ‘°o?fght- 

on the scene. Alfonso de Albuquerque ^ formidable 

ing until he controlled the coag w ^ rcelains and pearls, 

and wealthy trading power. Silks an p . P . , j Lisbon itself 

passed in and out of Goa’s harbors 
Ld “Golden Goa” was known ‘hrou^jout the cmhzed 

Thirty years after Albuquerque cam Francis Xavier. 

Goan history, seeking not spices bu gj. 5 jjy of Paris, Fran- 

Bom in a Spanish castle, ^ breviary and a cnicifix. 

cis left for Goa with no possession Portugal 

He came as apostolic nuncio to the .--ritories. He transformed 
requested missionaries for his overs , ^ moving on to more 

Goa by hi, proaching J’llTorr th of 

distant lands. Ten years later Fra 
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China, but his body was eventually returned to Goa where il 
repcKcs. and can actually be seen in the Bom Jesus Basilica. 

Alter the end of the 16th century life became less sumptuously 
simple for the Portuguese. They had to fight off all comers, and 
there were many: Hindu, Moslem. Dutch and British. By 1750 the 
pr^d baroque capital of Old Goa was battle-scarred and plague- 
ndden and the population moved dovm river to Panaji. Portuguese 
of ® degenerated nearly as badly as their buildings. One 

^ T •nquisition. set up after Francis 

h^h.for?J '‘s possessor but 

^ ‘he 19th and early 21)th centuries 

m,h7r«i IT® o “P - all of them quelled 

Mon lo ‘foops- In December 1961, India put a 

Oneratinn^ P®"*‘ ^iew an intolerable situation. 

Ponuguesc vest-pocket enclaves, fell 
nie! ?orth 5 and 38.000 pec 

acr«s th. r P"* 23,000 people) 

ions and niSl ILnuS."' ^ «''«• 


Exploring Goa 

baS' n™ Lri! =' partly fPf 'b' 

Si "" 'A"'^ '""Uine plus deep river eslu.ries so 

Diis ^ ’’“■“P' 'b' “PbPl. orP GosP" 

ri maSid r M bo I Ihe swimminj 

the MmIvI RivJr fr„’l,T® "5'*™"’; 'b' s=Po"d is chic. Across 
nearly 2 siee^w^r T; “ Calangole Beach, and 

beach on ,h. 

sIe?p2vilL%efS."h‘i"p™ 'b™ "bich only a 
to the shore Thennivin. their capital closer 

days is the Secreiarinr monument dating from pre-capital 

Portuw«e fort Sh ‘hen a 

the Abba Faria nrie^f a^rf h'* Palace stands the statue of 

merizing a lady' paomi P»'’fy'>‘ in 'be act of mes- 

from the Church of Ih,. best v,e» of the tosm can be seen 

lucky, ftom the PortuSesi MXrtlla'ofrr ‘"‘"I!' " 

the hillside residenu'al ® host who lives in 

flavor of Panajllrr™',;?^^ the'"'? Jr' 

«ng the Slow sailing craft ply up^^dwn Mandovi, watch- 

Panaji will probably be your base iinU<« 

/ ?tnir oase unless you have rca.sons for 
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^ing in Vasco da Gama. Scenery around the capital is lush and 
V'.f f u* S'‘oves of mango and 

jackfruit dotted with white crosses and shrines. From Panaji 
pleasant and easy and no set itinerary is necessary. 
Your Hrst foray wiU undoubtedly be to Velha Goa, the 16th- and 
rnl k ^P/*“Euese capital, a study in splendor and decay, 
^me by boat if yew can so as to pass through the Viceregal Arch 
ceremonially to do before taking possession of 
his office this arch was the symbolic entry to the city as well as 

out Ss."'' 

'1' “'’“‘I "iree square miles. Once il nas 

n of Suez, nvaliug Lisbon itself 

noTiO^hoL, “• Lisbon", was 

toboi™ ■ “i""'- "" ’i" of X" “•iol* ofllie 

a' “ "'Si'noX li'IX. The following is as 

onvcniem an order as any for visiting Old Goa. 

Xa^cr c"** contemporary of Saint Francis 

Theafln *-rv”’r h^ndsome church and convent of the 

the rio* « neo<Ia$$ic with twin towers nankltjg 

taro^^'-n.. i“" "‘“ora'ion is pure unrestrained 

af "'"'L "i' '“P “f 'Xifice, Ihe 

Is aS eSireil. . '“’'‘''X columns, and Ihe pnipil 

arched window lueresling to note is a large 

Sm arril. t™^^ r P?"" """X' "f stashells. In Ihe 

tL I rV! of Ponuguese rulers. 

unronunal2 l” '"“flofo '*l>oso fatade 

liny “f"’' lower. The 

ouf of aTnrmm" “l “ °'oasionally shelters seem 

fe decomZP?™,'” I'os’li and the magnifieenee of 

Ihe Doric arriiA * yaultcd ceilings of Ihc three naves arch over 

Thape whh eto. e^ a J"”" a 'ii'™- »™Pl' i" 
carded scenes^in tee r.M C"'nlliiaii columns, but richly 
and of the Rlecc^n? \r PO^ray episodes in the lives of Christ 

which a vision of Christ fs «afrf f« k ^ ^ "oss upon 

ing in the caSe2ral on !he wSj/e 5 in 1919. The carv- 

ing which is eenerallv in hod than the paint- 

begin with. ® ^ very interesting to 
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Saint Francis of Assisi Church and Convent. The Franciscan 
Order actually was the first on the scene in Goa even though 
nearly everyone thinks of Francis Xavier and the more spectacular 
results of the Jesuits in connection with the country. True to the 
humility of their founder, the Franciscans went straight to the poor 
and down-trodden whereas the Jesuits allied themselves with the 
resident Brahmins. The Franciscan church is simple and handsome 
without, spacious and harmonious within, and easily the most shin- 
ing example of Portuguese religious art in Old Goa. The portal is in 
pure Manueline style, and inside this theme is developed in the rich 
stucco ceilings and the profusion of carvings. High above the main 
altar, Christ crucified is shown with his right arm detached from 
the cross in order to embrace Saint Francis. In the convent just 
next door one may visit the little museum and the gallery with por- 
traits of sixteen Franciscan martyrs. 

The Chapel of Saint Catherine is an endearing little Renaissance 
church, one of the first erected by the Portuguese in Goa. 

The Bom Jesus Basilica was ten years in building and is a fine 
example of Jesuit architecture. The interior is perhaps the richest 
of the rich churches in Old Goa; highly and heavily decorated yet 
admirably proportioned. The Basilica is sacred to the Infant Jesus, 
but the Babe’s statue is dwarfed fay that of Ignatius of Loyola 
which stands above the gilded high altar. 

Most will visit Bom Jesus neither for its size nor its style, but for 
the precious relic which it enshrines. Here, in the sort of splendor 
he consistently refused during his lifetime, lies the body of Saint 
Francis Xavier. The body traveled after death almost as much as 
the Saint had done in life, but in spite of each transfer (at least 
four) to a new resting place the body remained perfectly preserved. 
It has suffered more from piety than from time’s corruption - both 
big toes were bitten off by female fanatics and an arm was severed 
at the request of a pope and sent to Rome. 

Saint Francis owed his dazzling casket to the generosity of the 
Duke of Tuscany who received the saint’s pillow as a relic and 
sent the Florentine tomb in exchange. The whole chapel is covered 
with marble and inlaid with semi-precious stones and further deco- 
rated with paintings about the life of the saint. In recent years, the 
casket was cut open with the result that, now, the curious or the 
worshiping can have a glimpse of the head and shoulder of the 
saint. 

A few minutes walk up the road from Bom Jesus brings the vis- 
itor to the Monte Santo or Holy Hill where a number of other 
remnants of Portuguese glory remain. The most interesting is the 
Convent and Church of Santa Monica which once housed more 
than a hundred nuns, then slowly dwindled in importance until the 
last nun died in 1885. The church is refreshingly simple, in the 
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Done style, and contains a supposedly miraculous cross in ons 
chapel. 

Also on Monte Santo are other churches, mostly ruined, and on 
a less inspiring level a black stone whipping post where prisoners 
were given the Ponuguese “third degree." The best preserved of 
this group IS the little chapel of Saint Anthony. As patron of sol- 
diers, the saint s image used lo receive a yearly salary from the 
cornmander of the army One ill-advised general who thou^t this a 
useless expense and cut off the payment died from a fall on the 
saims feast day The next general restored Anthony's stipend! 
u* . churches to the contrary, Goa is only 

abou 38^5 Christian and well over 60% Hindu. If there are few 
temples in proportion to the Hindu population, it is partly because 
onslaughts destroyed many of them. They 
. . ^ ^3fe distance from the foreign colonizers - 

which IS why most of the temples are now well inland. In and 
around Ponda arc seven temples within a three mde radius; the 
Temple^"**^'"* '* elegant Mangesh 

.''U' of mosques dolling Ihe 

rf pursued ihelr policy of desmiclion 

mntnn. Tlie Only remaining 

e '™P?rtance (also al Ponda) dales from 1560 and is 
known as the Sofa Shahouri Masjid. 

Fon'on thJ wfv M il,' arehileclure should see the Aguada 
mo?eTo ih. <^“'»"Sule beach. Those whose inleresis tun 

memi «■ '""trsled in Ihe mining 

Marmaeao Vasenin'*’ inlerior. or in Ihe bustling harbor al 

jjgajf, '* attractive town and boasts a fine 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR GOA 

rh2^hT° C^'toinly not from June to September 
o? u, beachcom^rs are 

averariiw WF temperatures vary tilde, 

very pleasam indeed (a iTrtt wool’ January and February are 

evening) but Ihe Indians themselves orrfS ^ ^ *'’* 

April and May. * *heir vacations in Goa during 
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The Mogul Lines i 


rra ‘'“F" “ -I””' - “iu- drive 

Comlim, ^ ' ruprwl Unvn, wiih twiy crossing al 

•ruubar-Pan.j, daily aaccpi Tocular, 
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and Panaji-Bombay daily except Wednesdays. No sailings during the mon^soon 
(mid-May to mid-September). Accommodation runs from the State Cabin 
(drawing room, bedroom and bath - Rs. 400). a deluxe cabin Rs. 160. to deck 
space at Rs. 52; however, only the State Cabin and the deluxe cabins (with 
bath) can be recommended, and the intending travelers should be warned that 
the standards of cleanliness on the ship are not high. But. for the adventurous it 
can be a pleasant 24-hour journey, especially the Panaji-Bombay run which 
stops at several small fishing ports. The long boats powered by at least a dozen 
oarsmen which carry passengers and cargo to the ship are most picturesque and 

typical of the Malabar coast for centuries. „ u . k /u 

Masochists may want to take the train. 24 hours from Bombay to Margao ( 
also goes on to Vasco da Gama) and 4 hours longer than that to make it back 
Driving from Bombay to Panaji (425 miles) takes about The long 

stretch from Bombay to Belgaum is over good roads, from to As 

you should keep an eye open for wild animals at night (in fact, avoid it at night 
unless you like danger) and Astoli to Panaji is decent road By bus. State 
Transport runs luxury and ordinary buses from Bombay and it takes 18 hou 
to the Betim ferry point. The new coastal road (via Ratnagiri) is shorter - 365 
miles, most of it in good condition. 

How lo Get to Town from Airport: Hotel transport usually avaUable at 
Dabolim Airport. To get to Panaji, 20 miles away, taxis available. Fare 
be about Rs. 40. 


HOW TO GET ABOUT Once you are in Goa you wil 
^ A nrobablY take advantage of the country's greatest namral 
resource^: water. Ferries cross the Zuari River from 
Agacaim to Cortalim every five ntinutfs. They can also 

transport cars. Buses o%rate between the main “"^^Sge aaoL the 

metered taxis are available iii these centers. e n ^ hurry, but it 

Mandovi River between Panaji and Betim is a oon i y olPered depart- 

lacks the charm of the ferry. Various daily sightseeing tours are olfered, depar 

ing from Directorate of Tourism, Panaji. 


^ ^ wTtzTnTnofqre 

2. On Monday after the fifth Sunday in Len , statues of saints taken 

a very colorful procession in Old Goa wit mor j during the three 

out for the occasion. The most animated of all hohdays as« 6 ^ 

days before Lent begins, and at Carnival time everyone seems too p y g 

guitar or dancing in fancy dress — sometimes o (-Festival of Lights) 

The Hindus celebrate their New Year durmg 
October/November, Dussehra lasts teii ^ jj Zatra April/May. 

on the calendar, and is celebrated in “““‘"‘’“'rT walking 
At the Sirigao Zatra you might witness feats of g 
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A A A RESTAURANTS. Providing ihe fflikinp 

'“•‘‘ay are «he Holet Ftdatgo or Fort Agnida 
®*a'*‘‘‘«*‘'rt.ron by ihe Taj group Half-an-hour’s drive 
and mi.»„« no “"I" ” ^‘angoie Beach, it has a central block 

s&-r,;ru“ 

a!l'ftol,!!'« a« Dabohm. 126 rooms and 

Thl^neu w' •" •*“ 0“’*^ "«r the airport. 

fnH«f rtV ^ ^^<'2 cottages) at Baga m the other 

bar and restaml'm Simple, but very adequate accommodation, charming 
the UTiuesandr // ; ’ ***^ reasonable and highly recommended; and 

rant If i *' *2'^ *' *>th “><= Dolphn re^Uu- 

S/ L •'>' W.r/td'ow(40 rooms). Toarirt 

artirr' V* restaurants in Ooa. but it is advisable to order in 

at fWnrTm'Ihr^na^M^' ‘prewllies The O Cixjueiro (also 2 collages) 
found outsidrof onva?^L'^ ^ 

*nd an7of the rtnZ.l oy»*e«- 'o®' 

and En^uh is sMkenbv ”e hTr'?*" “ 

uunntln the ^eh at R,l, r!? ^ Also 5/ A«. 

by the resident hinn;o< al* ^*‘*"*'’** "**^*be Motel Lomir. Don't be put off 

mh ImTn .™ 

*hieh has been smnt^/i ... »t»<kbng pig cooked on a spit, mackerel 

marvelous ihrimo cum. a h '*‘"’*'1 1" the sand, the freshest seafood, and 
adv7n« Srr^nJ sZm ‘Sree on the pr« m 

snacks and the loeal^brel" 

(beware - it b went a 'i?"’ ‘>^ «*>»«*» “ 

Umur, you can buv frrvh miK i 'V*'* Coca Cola) If staying at the Motel 
>nd ft.,c U,, i" 'k. ■"*.1.1 >' P.«*jl. 

-jic ,2S'."d ^ w"wSlJ,,'ri'K.;s;r'”' ■p'™"""® ” '"' 

T°™° "P D.|»r,m*ni 

■" “"P- o^SrZ'xSS 



KARNATAKA 

Oriental Splendor and Hindu Rococo 


Karnataka (formerly Mysore) 

that is most colorful an^d most fascin j occidentally 

for the traveler, which say, the over- 

efficient. Nothing could be ^ jj,g calm and charm of 

crowded streets of a place like be very hot in 

Karnataka’s big cities. thejowja 

the summer, the plateau JP ijj,o the beautiful Nilgm 
where two mountain ranges c | ^ places bracing - 

HiUs. The hill climate not the never-ending 

and even the rains which start 1 showers immediately 

torrents experienced ^ and waterfalls, forests fil- 

followed by blue skies There like teak, ebony 

led with wild game and also with precious 

and sandalwood, and - has probably been in- 

Kamataka - the size of New Engl^J^^ has^P^^ 

habited as long as any place on of natural beauty, 

have added their handiwork o decorated with carvings of 
Thousand-year-old Hindu temples - decoraie 
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Moslem .1 

found m S rie P'™"'"* '» I* 

on!^The“w?ni°/m If’®' ''''' IT"' 'is!'“s's 

because ihev l l^o^loko ore called Kannadiga. 

Sf S„ P'? '‘'’™ “* Ko"”*- They Ire 

dignity ColoifuIIv d ' ond have a natural simplicity and 
wS water SI ® m e" "'““.Poliently to nil their jug! 

The men often s Pounlain which is also their social center, 
slowly behi'nd^l” h w'l® ‘'"“ed, work in the fields walking 
changed in 3 finn o ' dragging plows which have not 

makes ,1 pof;i?n®“r’' Kamoloto ■> a place where the climate 
vdlaSs are rffen 2 ourdoors - dte hut, in the 

nothing of se.hn'g"up^h™?rrd"s“S:,s“r'"''''™ 
griUdSa'SI rill'f"'' 'i'PP® s™Pl'0i>y of the counhy are the 

Undo'r o'fTuch'LSfaXr '"''i''",® ' P™"'® "" 

royal livina - Hin<^,i /hr roJ'Cs of centuries of 

ments m the whole of /ndil T' *’*** religious monu- 

world and people have'be^**?-^^^*i[^ formations in the 

and undoubted much Ion '0-«» 
had little geographic^ possSvIJ*** because they have 

frontiers, have remaned faithful 

fathers. The stafe\ h:«fnrw,^-' • • traditions of their fore- 

epic, the Ramayma n TS's' r '""™“y'n '"10 lb" great 
dragupla Maurya who aflej ""0"“'' C'"”'- 

Sravanabeleola renoTin/-;.... ^*"bracmg Jainism, retired to 
empire. Many rf the great Ljerof including his 

and the Gangas mled^rnsTKa^ 
and saints and philoscmhcrs foU^^ 
soil. The Hoysala dmsty was ih^r 

now modem Karnataka from the Uih? Ik k '* 
were great builders and 11^^10 thi*’*lK They 

temples at Somnathpur. Befur tk'I!)® tnagnificent 

came sweeping in Kamataka „l -i "*^®bid. The Moslem hordes 
at Dorasumdudra (the mn/i *he Hcysala capital 

Mohammed-bin-Tughhq in ^27 HaJebid) was sacked by 


blowing cenluricsilfvi^yan^™*^ Power in the 

Hindu, other places like Biiami^’ are at Hampi, was 

•ng advantage" of the geneTcS^LT' ^ak- 

era» Chaos, an adventurous army officer 
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named Hvder Ali engineered a successful ^ 

power in 1761. He and his son, Tipu Sultan, who humbled the Brit- 
ish before being finally annihilated by them, added to the P^vince 
and ruled it from Srirangapatna. By 1799 the British were in ^ 
control and they eventually returned sovereignty ^ . 

dynasty in the person of Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 111, ancestor of 

^^TheTmil^^^Sd an unbroken line of enlightened rulers who 

have made modem Karnataka the model state it '*• 

the last Maharajah that, at the advent of 

retained as head of the state (governor) by the Republic of India. 


Exploring Karnataka 

If you are an airborne traveler, Hti“Tovfr 

off place for visiting Karnataka State. It is ^ ^ 

a million inhabitants, the capital of the state, 
and a garden spot all in one. Its lack o anci niannine So 
beautifully compensated for by first-rate igtS 

Uttle in Bangalore is ancient in fact. c it^s 

century there was nothing there but a mud ^u’’* ^ 
founder. This same fort was rebuilt in stone y 

Hyder All, In the 18.h century “/ toe "h^ i^e 18th 

Even if the visitor can go no farther oacK in um 

century, the 20th has already ® f for^ every inch of the 

2,000,000) is not a sprawling confused jj ^ rarity 

city and its suburbs has been planne * India’s main aircraft 
for an industrial city, housing among o ’ -relain electronics, 
plant, the telephone industries, ^nd large B 

textiles, cigarettes, of Science, a result of philan- 

is also the site of the Indian ^ristitu Rockefellers) The govem- 
thropy of the Tata family (the Indian Rockefellers}.^! 

ment buildings are staid ^t-grg seems to owe a great 

and the imposing Maharajah s P^ j ,j,^g setUing 

deal to the English castle. The suburbs make you 

down to live there, too. the Lai Bagh gar- 

Though most of the city seems b^e g^^ developed since 
dens are the handsomest of all. ^ ^ r a variety of 

the Moslem era with lavish care and an asLrt- 

century-old trees, fountains, lotus p - , spread out over 

ment of tropical and subtropical h^r of Boiled Beans” (which 
several acres. Bangalore means to eat here). You are 

some long-forgotten king was pro a ^ _ jhe accommoda- 

likely to find more rich and ^aned Indian fare 
tions are excellent and the climate is that any 
worth the name. 
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luS'^ite 'scTne'"'!?/™"' “I"®!'*’™ are the Nandi Hills - for ctii- 
health anrf ni^s svage tottles and now a much appreciated 
already cLm n 7 7’°”- '■<»>'i'“r-old temples" ace ihr 

top oHhe hT "" “<■ ““ler at lie 

■ns. the better on a,‘':Se’'telr'’'' 
sun and^frirh'I^^ 's ^orc interested m sightseeing than soaking up 
«S1 of b7o.i^; "" Gold Fields sixty mile 

Sch prrS Tea ^"n"? "" P"s in the wodd 

derter Same wh y “ L'"' '' ^O-m p li- doable- 

the mine where *1^0 deepest shaft of 

Souvenir hunfino * quan2 can be seen all around. 

XeLE I; ”7 ^ '* disoonraged! 

city of palaces On th* from Bangalore to Mysore, Uis 

with straneelv iha a k through country strewn 

^ ''"y near RamSgar. site 

produces enchantioo health; Channapatna which 

huge sugar factof\^anH^!k”^ *P“n silk; Mandya with its 

on?e ^ocks (now renamed) 

From here a «h^ French Army. 

Tonnnr and Meiakote 


Tlpu Sultan’s One-Time Cepiul 

island belwe'eliTwo touches '2!^“", Srirangnpalna is an 
capital of the My»re Saht r “"d was the 

Tlpu Sultan were iTm™ r ' " !^'? "”■ Hyder All and the 
of India was fighting to denizens. Seemingly all this part 

first ,o sneeeed werl ,he^ri,Hr'”'s 'y"" F'“' >''' 

A vHi',7„'h°- ' 7 n"”tafieT"'^" "^■ 

Icnts lived Cheek b? Jowl withTt^H"? " 

the Sri Ranganatha^is abo.ii snn ° temples, one of whfch, 
infuriated the British is foSld ° 

ish officers were imori<nf.,.,r *” j dungeons where captured Brit- 
the place where the “breach" marks 

2nd entered the town anpr ‘he fortifications 

stand”. The ruins of '"as --npu's last 

grounds and the Sultan's "ear the old parade 

twin minarets, are worth a ‘he Juma Masjid with its 

traveler will have a good nvjf* i,™*? ‘h® ‘op of the minarets, the 
glimpse of Mysore. o"er-alI view of the fort and his first 
Without doubt, the be«f 

■npu’s summer pleasure paHrewSt h'" ““'”de Ihe fort; 

palaces (why have only one?) and his 
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mausoleum, the Gumbad. The Daria Daulat Bagh palace, set in a 
charming garden, does not look all that imposing from the outside 
as palaces go, but the inside is adorned with handsomely carved 
ornate arches, ceilings and liberally gilded wall panels, and charm- 
ingly colored frescos. On the right of the entrance you see Hyder 
Ali and Tipu riding at the head of their troops and on the left, the 
victorious first battle against the British. All along the walls, in 
tiered bands, are scenes from the happy lives of the ruling Moslem 
nawabs obviously enjoying the comfort of their palaces (the 
palaces are given detailed attention!) or holding court or simply 
looking important. These warmly colored frescos are good-sized 
and thus easier to admire than the Persian miniatures they so 


closely resemble. 

About a mile from here is the Gumbad - a beautiful monument 
to the fact that the Moslem rulers knew how to die as well as live 
in style. In the center of a garden stands the cream-colored Gum- 
bad on its black marble pillars - against the blue sky it makes an 
unforgettable sight. The pillars support the lowest tier of t e 
monument: a balcony-like wall, delicately and minutely carve , 
surmounted at the four corners by miniature minarets. Above t e 
veranda formed by the columns and this balcony is a tier 
ornamented with arches and a carved plinth which in turn supports 
a third tier repeating the theme of the first on a larger sea e 
whole crowned by a bulbous dome. 

The interior is lacquered with Tipu’s tiger stnpe emblem and the 
doors are of ebony inlaid with ivory. Next to the elegan 
is a prayer hall in the same style. From Srirangapatna >s on|y 
miles to Mysore, and about four miles before, on your rig i 
Royal Bathing Ghat. 


Mysore 

Mysore is a city of palaces, gardens, 

2,493 ft. above sea-level. Not now the officia capital, it remains 

the principal residence of the former royal fami y an beau- 

large as Bangalore, it is every inch the princely ci y. V ’ 
tifully planned and executed, gives no ghinpse of the crushing p y 
unfortunately so often associated with India. When yo public 

own eyes what the Maharajahs acconiphshed in - ^ j 
service, you will understand why His Highness , 

Governor of the enlarged Karnataka State u ter m ep of which 
By far the most impressive of Mysore’s b“>ldtngs, r^st of wlu^ 
are ocher-colored, is the Maharajah s pa a , 

(1897) where the Oriental decorative imagination ru 
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palace, one of the biggest of its kind in India, is a sort of gigantic 
synthesis of Hindu and Moslem styles. Entrance gateways, domes, 
arches, turrets, colonnades, sculpture - all are here in magnificent 
profusion. During the 10 nights of Dasara. thousands of tiny li^ts 
turn the place into a fairy-tale castle. 

Inside the palace, you may see a few of the royal family's private 
rooms plus the impressive Durbar Hall (‘-Durbar" is a feudal term 
or receiving the nobility), a sort of "grandstand” awning looking 
doMi on the great court. The Mamage Hall (Kalyana Mandap) has 
lile-like paintings of the Dasara procession and in the museum is 
ne ruler s golden elephant throne used during the same festivities. 

verything seems palatial in Mysore, even if the building in 
question turns out to be the Maternity Hospital, the Technical 
Ins itute. or even the Railway Office. The city's central square- 
~ ~ across from the palace, houses the marble 

of the last Maharajah's grandfather and predecessor, stand- 
ing beneath a golden domed canopy. 

You Mil want to drive a short distance outside the city proper 

^lendid futility which vaguely resembles the US Capitol ia 
“The palace has recently joined the 
« residences that have been converted for use 

second hfe is far more sensible than allowing such 
Some are follies, some sup- 
placed in the most scenic spot 

?San 

to Ch^undi Hill, named after the royal family’s pat- 
femnU "mmor palaces, a handsome, ancient 

- butffvoiiti/^ Nandi Boll. There is a good road to the top, 

' centiiri^ ^ ""“y O"' thousand steps three 

a Abopt two-thirds of the way up is Siva’s bull Nandi, 

® ’'"Sle huge boulder, even to the 
gamnds and beU ahput his neck. 

the top of the hill jj superb, for not only is there 

ran^/S cfi'^ *P'-«d out beneath; but also 

S t£ iSed ''"’P'” "od churehes. At 

Sf isThV#^? a fairyland. Here on 
the royal Wadiv^ /'*'■? .S^.^^^mundeswari Temple dedicated to 
thi Sicient ‘^'•‘y- The base of the temple is 

dates from a*^me’re 300 v** s^lptured pyramidal tower 

like to the eiant viniiii. miss, though you might 

eoddes's ChamimH' MonstcT Mahlshasura who was killed by 
Snt iS moir r^ut Here he stands, 
nighimarishly. painted 
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If possible, time your visit to Mysore to coincide with the Das- 
ara festival (10 days, end of Sept., beginning of Oct.). The city is at 
its beautiful best, clothed in color, light and joy. This is the same 
major Hindu celebration which is feted under different names all 
over India, but here it is a royal as well as a popular festival, and 
the pomp, grandeur, and ceremony are not to be missed. Up until a 
few years ago, every night of the Dasara. the Maharajah sat on his 
jeweled throne and on the 10th day left the palace in royal proces- 
sion seated in a golden howdah atop a magnificently caparisoned 
elephant. The ex-Maharajah does not take part in the parade; but 
the infantry, cavalry, and camel corps still do. The torchlight and 
daylight parades are quite unique. “Theppotsava , the worship of 
deities on decorated barges afloat in a flood-lit lake, is attractive. 

Only 12 miles northwest of Mysore are the fabulous gardens at 
Krishnarajasagar which anyone except possibly Louis XIV himsel 
would compare favorably with Versailles. The place started lile 
very functionally - as an irrigation dam at the confluence of three 
rivers. The dam itself is something of a marvel; PA miles long and 
forming a 50 square-mile lake. It is constructed entirely in stone 
without any cement and is ornamented with parapets an ® 

for the river goddess. But even though the dam is one of the big- 
gest in India, it would command only slight attention if it were no 
for the Brindavan Gardens stretching out in terraces 
exquisitely designed and alive with bright flowers and si v ^ 
tains. Go on a Wednesday, Saturday or Sunday 
gardens are illuminated and hundreds of fountains an p 
colors, sizes and shapes bring out their beautiful es . V 
at the handsome hotel overlooking the whole 
dens, you will be sorely tempted to make Kn^hna^^^gar^e 
base of all your travels in Karnataka. Or you^ 
enjoy the swimming, boating, duck-shooting ^ 

Operation Wild Elephant ■ 

Krishnarajasagar is at its best three times 
once a year, but there is one great event in a'whole trip 

to happen every few years and was worth 

around That was Khedda - or “Operation Wdd ™ 

big pachyderms of Karnataka are considere nrinces who 

strongest of the breed and are thus in great demand by ^mces who 
can Jford them, circuses, zoos and people wanung "ffi^nt^con 
struct! on working animals. Since the wild er occasion- 

whole rice paddies or sugar-cane fields, tlm 8° jqq 

ally arranges for their capture, and anywhere ^ 0 ^ JO^toJOO are 

made prisoner each time. The arena was skilled tribes- 

miles south of Mysore and the opponents sw 
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of ‘njmpettng mammoths. As this area wDI soon be 
h?, ^ a thing of the past - 

out worth a descnption nevertheless. 

^chnique of capture may sound simple, but it calls for skill 
and dan^ to shame the staunchest American cowboy. Several 
who know the herd’s habits by heart, are 
rrem.ted by the organizers and on the great Khedda day. the trac- 
wo?d elephants are found the 

la^J o I the hundreds of “beaters" who stcalthfly make a very 
liS 'Vi'' *'« «" g^oupj 50 to 60 ft 

arp h^afin« ® deafening hullabaloo is set up - the beaters 

Thi('V ' ' ?” ‘*>*5. drums or gongs with bamboo poles. 

SmLnL . “P “d the frightened eleptots 

iS'S area tmvard Ihc Imp Ital ha! 

when the h oJitnax of this part of the operation comes 

rowa^d^L^^n^I*’ by the dm. are forced 

froT?i iwe? , ; mounted on trained elephants close in 

fS?Sd herd can reach the water it is 

down. ^ *”*'* **’* *“’<^*^* 3nd the trap door bangs 

tured*e?enl^*i?f«”® second phase of the operation. The cap- 
hrroDin? a«~ '*’* from the stockade into 

entered '^^en si* or ei’ght have 

begins bomesrieateH ® ‘be next morning the roping 

clo^e in on their ^P""**** by highly skilled mahouts 

they cL„ nVln^rj^ ^ ‘b^m into a corner where 

hemV;So« IrnflTu ‘“’PPP* firmly pass the 

is then led bv elenh^'t The captive 

thr« ?o six Lnfif. k' 'P obedience school where, in 

Elephants mav n»v*‘ r ' will Jeam to follow the dictates of man. 
all memory o/whatYk”'^^'*’ oncc-wiJd beasts having lost 

- wuh L 

the Mnh oTlSticptaS“'Sl''"® “> the subject, is 

surrounded bv all th^ J*’® "' 0 ‘ber giving birth to her child is 

circles around insAdi„7ht “’"cader of the herd 


Photogenic Somnathpur Temple 
lege cf &tnrathp“.’'-ne^e^’™JjSrH'’' '""S"'''Catit looking vil- 

the Utest. b.„t ,L rS S^tS'el^rrtnrr 
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you hold with some critics that its sculpture is not quite so spon- 
taneous and arresting as that of its two sisters, or contend with 
others that it is the most perfect and highly developed specimen of 
Hoysala architecture - in any case, you shouldn't miss it. Like the 
other two, it is built in a starshaped plan, but unlike them, it is a 
triple shrine temple and has a cloister-like enclosure forming a 
courtyard in which the shrine is set. If you have done a lot of 
temple touring in India you will be surprised at Somnathpur, for 
instead of the almost universal vaulting pyramidal tower (which 
requires field glasses and a flexible neck to see properly) the con- 
struction is squat and on a refreshingly human scale. The shrine s 
tower, if you can call it that, is barely higher than the rest of the 
structure, and much of the sculpture is happily situated at eye 


level. • I u 

The temple is set on a chiseled plinth guarded at intervals by 
miniature elephants. Most of the friezes are narrow bands running 
the whole way around the temple; intricately carved 
caparisoned elephants, charging horsemen, swans, lithological 
beasts and scrolls; many not over 12 inches high. This hi^ y 
detaded work is relieved here and there by larger figures of dan- 
cers, musicians, hunters, and scenes from the great Indian epics. 

Somnathpur will convince you that man's art has produced mar- 
vels, but if you continue 20 miles beyond it to Sivasamudram. 
is proof that Nature can do as well. It is an island town on the 
Karnataka-Tamil Nadu border surrounded by heavily-forested hU s 
and valleys. Since the region is also a game reseive, \ anim 
roam about freely. On the tiny island are a 
fine temples, and near it are the 300-ft. twin waterfaUs. ar 
and Gaganchukki, or “the fall from heaven . 

By taking another road back to Mysore 
Talakad whose beautiful Kirtinarayana Temple budt in 
engulfed in mounds of sand, and thence xo iimm 'u u 
Narasipur at the confluence of the Cauvery and Kapmi riv • 
road runs between lush green paddies stretching ou i e ' 

From here you will proceed to Nanjangud, an a rac ^ , 

town on the other side of the Kapini whose banana plantations an^ 
fruit gardens are idyllic. Here you are only a p vour 

Mysore by the main road - and perhaps ready o ^ 
wanderings; this time going towards the north of e 


North of Mysore 

After French Rocks and Tonnur near it - ^ „ ^du- 

fortress of ancient times - you come wit ^ cnimds seem to go 

kote; a Hindu steine town changed here since the 

back m time a thousand years. Little nas b 
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d?JouT refonncr Ramanuja, slill remembered by iht 

"?‘lf * Mysore by road is Sravanabelgola, prei- 

finm . ^minaled by the colossal statue of the Jain saint, 

Gomaleswara The irmnolithic image, 57 ft. tall, has been watching 
‘■'"e of the Gangs 

deefini^H ^ patronage Jainism flourished. The religion has 

.. r’". jmportance but the statue itself serves to 

° f pnociples: Gomateswara's nakedness suggests 
feet S I? ?'* POS'"' inHtalKF'- 

mil-, Bsanlic linage nscs atop one of SravanaM- 

iful lemnlp^l where many smaller statues and a beaut- 

to the I * hundred steps cut out of the rock lead 

the summit and the colossus about which one critic has said; 
Eevni P'" imposing anywhere out of 

Every twelu. h° known stamc surpasses it in height." 

spectLuiar kP’her here for the 

Wit "« P'i's's h'hihher up specially. 

Comam^S,™.?, »' P“" °f 'h shbsMies nvir 

S?oM •!'“’* - athhaj them milk curds, hooey, frail, and 

even gold and Sliver coins and precious jewels. 

Plaslle Exuberance at Salur 

and "““hh <’5 miles) there is grassland 

S homT^ tr" Enslishmen fee] right 
?an5S„e,^„ S “ mil'e through lush tropical 

years am Tk® “III^ Eounshing cily under the Hoysala kings 800 
SeJfjbm ws"'?^'"' <”’’y reminder of their 

almost as nt-rf Cf'^nnakcsava Temple stands, 

m™nme^,^^l P.r't'r™-! »> the day it was completed, a, a 
did the Moslem ..k'f't'® “”1* ekill of medieval craftsmen. Not only 
Tred note ™ , "Pt I'e'™)- H. but one of them said he 

eralion. ^ esenbe it for fear of being accused of exagg- 

sh^ed^Sm ih?llmnle''Se?’b”'''‘’“'’ '*• “ 

flat on ton udjfhxx. being squat, set on a platform, and 

Super-baro^qu^^BeSis'a CO suggestion of a spire, 

more in common than Chartres, and they have 

these anonvmn?. iT ?* on'X docs the patience of 

there is also in hnfh artisans seem infinite in both cases, but 
same manifest desire to in serving two different religions the 
open to them at the tim i^*^* faithful through the only means 

g^dessis in S thd ' vari^aSf' 

aspects and incarnations, and scenes 
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from the great Indian religious epics. But. perhaps because the 
Indian’s natural state is a religious one and he has not the Wes- 
terner's tendency to separate it from the realities of life, we also 
find hunters, dancers, musicians and beautiful women dressing and 
adorning themselves. In describing Belur, one is tempted to be like 
the Moslem chronicler and not even try - the detail is too rich and 
this particular book in stone takes so long to read! 

The friezes, except at the very bottom of the temple, are not so 
long and continuous as those of Somnathpur, and a series of semi- 
detached pillars and ornamented porches lend great variety to the 
fagade. The plan of the temple is the traditional porch-vestibule- 
shrine and this last has three doorways on the east, south, and 
north. The eastern is perhaps the loveliest of all. Beginning from 
the side of this doorway runs a railed parapet sculpted with eight 
exquisite friezes. On the rail to the right of the door are epic scenes 
and tiny musicians are seated here and there. Above these orna- 
mental rails are some twenty pierced stone windosvs in a variety of 
scenes or geometric designs. The jambs of the northern door\vays 
are car\'ed with female bearers and to the northeast is a chain of 
destruction: a double-headed eagle attacking a mythical beast going 
for a lion clawing an elephant seizing a snake swallowing a rm- 
and a sage wondering at the whole thing, as well he might. Ihe 
southern doorway is crowded with gods, demons and ariimals ano 
beyond the railed parapet are nearly 80 finely chiseled separate 
images of goddesses. Each entrance is flanked by two pavilions 
with carved figures and at the sides the crest of the Hoysaas 
Sala, their ancestor, stabbing a stylized tiger. „,„f„c:nn 

Most critics and visitors to Belur agree that in all thi p 
of sculpture the best figures are the bracket statues: outside hey 
support the eaves of the temple and inside th^V ® ,«Lmpn 
Most of them are voluptuous, full-breasted and full-hippe 
beautifully adorned and taking any number of ^ace P 
beneath intricately pierced, scrolled and scalloped s 
The inside of Belur is as rewarding as the extenor, with exquisit 

panels and carved or turned pillars. E_,™,osrvn- 

To sum up Belur, let us quote the 19th-century Fer^ son. 
“These friezes . . . carved with a minute elabora ion ■ • ' 

are one of the most marvelous exhibitions of huma . 

found even in the patient East. Here the artistic ^ombinabon of 
horizontal with vertical and the play of outline an gh 
shade far surpass anything in Gothic art. ^prinH nf 

South of the main temple, a smaller shnne built “^er ^ 

250 years, the Channigaraya Temple, is worth a g ^ 

other remaining Hoysala temple (Viranarayana) 
fine images on its outer walls. 
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Halebid - a Riot of Carving 

'* at HaJebid. B 

t- Temple was conslructed a decade after Belur by tl: 

I after 80 years of labor. It too is 

sci.lntor^^ ? " ^ temple. At HaJebid th 

P“'‘ - one can't “explain" tlii 
1 'I “>■ ‘'’ose artists were able to tres 

ent u/ne tK ®ne reason, apart from patience and ta! 

time The worked in soft soap-stone which hardens will 

S sJtSfi.? fr first comes a row of elephant 

scrniu nr ^' f. k" ^ lordly lions, then above convolutini 
the 1 , oil «ron work arc scenes fron 

mirror fhe hvl*!! n* Pre^nt not only philosophical ideas bu 

follow hut »>iA? oondiuons of the time. Mythical beasts and swan: 
a heaveniv ii. '* ^ 1*0 the most exuberant - based « 

1 S i “ 8'r« 'icavenly results. Here are the cpsarash 
aJrT- a!,?tl.«^ ■ u j*'^«** bracelets on cad 

under ** ** *'* Sitting or standini 

turies old postures, they arc eight ceO' 

turrets beadworr^ ^*“''8- The walls are also graced by small 
Halebid's n/in- ^ columns and by what many consider 

to life in «Mn» M f^fistance: the whole Hindu pantheon broughl 
Kde not nniv^t"/ 0" 'he west fa?ade and 

their incamaiinl T* ®*’‘* goddesses themselves but many of 
god hi, nl Gapcsh. the elephant 

fhfrds'^; th'em fSSe' ^80 figures.^wo- 

lempl'elwhkhU^Iiril*'^"^ '"digestion after contemplating this 
sculDture 1 1 1 «»f ‘he best in medieval Indian 

whol frie.i ‘he smaller Kedareswara Temple 

finesse. There h ah^a reh? executed with equal 

unadorned afte? the Hov!!d* ^ unadorned (anything is relaUvely 

Ui^edpillarsTel^lflYrlTrl^,^" 

head ftom'^hc%®fl'°HalD!’’if°"^ fascinating temples, you wfll 
some time for "eed a rest and your soul 

The road from 6° toward Jog Falls via Shimoga. 

Kshed with briohiiv n****^- thrcwgh majestic forest scenery embel- 
trees You wKi« .he'" ‘hem red silk cotton 

precipice in fouflnV^^ Sharavati which leaps over an 800-ft. 

is the^^ilSest •*’' R*” Th« “Mah” 

to them are the “£kcl” “Roarer” meets it; close 

"Rani”, or Oueen whr.-K ** ® multi-staged one; and the 

umns orrmmand i„^y a!^£,‘^?ffy •'>' Tl>' '* 

m spray created by the four of teem lojelher make 
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Jog Falls a myriad of prisms by day and hauntingly beautiful by 
moonlight. 

One point: the falls are part of a hydro-electric scheme, so check 
that they will be “switched on” at the time of your visit - other- 
wise they are not worth seeing. 

Coorg 

The mountainous area next to Kerala is Coorg, a former vest 
pocket state of about 1 ,500 square miles and 250,000 people. The 
inhabitants are ethnically distinct from the people of Karnataka. 
You wind your way through forests, coffee plantations, orange 
gardens and rice fields, sometimes hardly spotting a human being 
for miles. Viewed from an elevation, the hills seem to roll away in 
the blue haze of the distant horizon. If there are not many Coorgis 
(called Kodavas), the ones remaining are handsome strong people 
who claim descent from legendary warriors and are among the 
most adaptable and literate people in India. The women are par- 
ticularly attractive - maybe that is why they have a degree of 
social equality with men more than elsewhere in Karnataka, 
wear their saris and gilt-edged head-scarves with distinction. 

Mercara is the capital, a quiet provincial town with a fortress 
and a temple looking over it from the hill, and not much interestea 
in catering to the physical wants of the tourists. Hindu pngrims are 
greatly attracted to the source of the Cauvery river at Talakaven 
as a place of great sanctity. Others will find it beautiful, too. 

The West Coast railroad ends at Mangalore, the world s princi- 
pal cashew-nut port. From here it’s an hour s drive to Mu i n 
and Karkal, housing remarkable Jain carvings and giant stone 
images. Further up the coast is the modest seaside resort o ar- 
war, a good spot for salmon fishing (Aug.-Oct.). 


Vijayanagar, Capital of Departed Glory Hampi 

If you have had enough peace and quiet, you may cut acrMs the 
center of Karnataka northeast towards Hampi. ^ f 

kind of peace - the peace of departed spints; and 

Hampi feels that the ghost of a whole people J ® totterinE 

shoulder. Do you like ruins? Not the battered fort . , 

temple or even the Pompeii-like state of suspen e which has 

buses full of tourists milling through), but real deso a i 
you quoting Shelley; 


My name is Ozymandias, King of Wngs 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair. 
Nothing beside remains, round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. . . . 
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Except that his name was Ramaraja - and that it is dense jungif 
cwntry that stretches far away, the story is the same: Hampi is thi 
Shell of the proud royal city of Vijayanagar. The brilliance this cap 
itol ot an empire knew from the 14th to mid-I6th century accentu 
ates the debacle Travelers then found it “as large as Rome" and 
the best provided city in the world" Most notable of its mien 
was Krishnadeva Raya (1509-291, whose military prowess, lavish 
nospit^ity and love for the arts made him known beyond the con- 
fines of India. 

The reigning rajahs were continually at war with the Moslem 
u 3na^s of the Deccan who eventually combined against the 
ttinau Kingdom. Enormous armies clashed m 1565 north of the 
capital, a few hours fighting were enough to destroy the place 
losniS^hfe ' tM^' dynasty, was decapitated and the city 

The ruins spread over almost 9 sq. miles and included temples. 

Pa''d'ons. many of which are in very good eon- 
"S' « 'he Pampapati Swami 
® preservation, with its tiered pyramidal 

®**'*"’ '>*« sculptured Hazara Rama, 

It^r^p,! i«M® ^ worship, or the Paltabhirama with 

£f? t n Elephant Stables. Queen's 

the seiUnt? Pavilion, a huge and mutilated Narasimha image and 
wlnSl/f? other stops of your 

Mv ,h, r*,'’ of departed slorT. 
larVp.f il c e'e ? ***" '* '**« Tungabhadra River Project, the 

SfU one of which the state is justly proud. H 

contribute about 220,000 tons of 
^wp^fni ■Pl’^ administration is adding 

7>ie We, ."y‘l™'l^otnc plants during successive Five Year Plans. 
ITie big dam is miles long and 170 ft. high. 


Jewels of the Post-Gupta Period 

k toward Bijapur and Maharashtra Stale 

eroun nf f h century; and to its east a 

dories of ‘"'orcst; Badami. Aihole, and Pattadkal, 

dso a architecture (6th and 8th centuries). Belgaum 

IS ^so ajumping off place for Goa 

heavvKiL^i" *^o Jain temples, which are 

ance carve^^it^r* Ersf has a low wall at the entr- 

pillar’s and pilasters'^.^ musWans and a facade relieved with 
looks like an infr;.-..,. I ' "ooixf has a low pyramidal roof which 
ayer cake and pillars with floral ornamenta- 
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tion. There is also an oval stone fort and a 16th-century mosque at 
Belgaum. 

However, if you can’t do both, you will choose the second 
itinerary toward far more interesting temples and sculptured caves. 

The cave temples of Badami, a few miles west of Pattadkal, may 
not surprise those who have already seen Ajanta-Eilora, but they 
should rightfully astound anyone else. All of these temples were 
hewn out of the solid rock, some as early as AD 550. They follow 
a set plan: a veranda with pillars, a hall with columns, and a small 
cell to enshrine the deity. Though the exterior is quite plain, with 
the exception of borders of grotesque dwarfs, the interior has been 
lavishly adorned. The first cave burrows deep into the rock. 
Dwarfs decorate the front of the veranda with a Nandi bull on the 
left and an 18-armed Siva on the right. There is a Vishnu image in 
the vestibule and the goddess Durga besting the demon Mahishas- 
ura on the farthest wall. The columns and the ceiling are so artfully 
turned and executed that it is hard to believe that the rock was 
removed all around them - the caves look constructed, not dug 


out. . . T/- 

The second temple is the smallest and is also dedicated to Vis- 
hnu; its sanctuary depicts the god’s various incarnations. The third 
cave is the biggest of all and has a double row of pillars. The nnal 
temple is Jain and was probably built, or rather hewn, a hundre 
years after the others. Its veranda looks out over an attractive la 'e 
and enshrined here are the tirthankaras Parasnath and Mahavira. 

Aihole is at the top of the triangle formed by three towns which 
between them present a panorama of the genesis o in 
medieval art - from about AD 600-750. Aihole s are the o es an 
there are no less than 70 of them; with 30 in a sing e enc osur 
surrounded by crenelated walls. Nothing but the num er o em 
pies here gives an idea of what the place must have been i e a 
epoch of its glory. The most ancient among the temples is the 
Ladh-Khan where an eye accustomed to Hindu architecture will 
see much of the medieval temple here in embryonic form. 1 he 
Durga temple with its low pyramidal roof has 
sculpture, and another noteworthy edifice is the Jam eg 
pie built in small stone blocks about 634 (thus one o 

"^'•rSlemples of Pattadkal pick up where Aihole ’o^ves off and 
the evolution is toward the high-towered, ™oh-scu p , 
ture that the temple visitor has come to expect. T P ’ 

however, is not so much representative ^ 

pillars, balconies, pierced work and high r^ef 
towers. These temples are Chalyukan or Drav^'^n ^^est 
example in each group are the Pampanath an P 

respectively. 
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City of Victory 

Last stop m Karnataka on the way to Bombay is Btjapur - “Tl; 
Qty of Victory" - a walled, medieval and wholly Moslem cii 
boasting over 50 mosques. 20 tombs and at least as many palaci 
(mahals). The architecture here is not the florid, sometimes ovti 
decorated Oriental type the Moslems often indulged in, butTurl 
•s - restrained and severe though grandiose in prcmortion. B 
onunant building is the Ool Gumbaz - the vast mausoleum ( 
Mohammed Adil Shah who ruled his kingdom from Bijapur in ih 
th centu^. The dome of this astounding tomb is the secon 
argest in the world, 124 ft. m diameter, with Saint Peter’s in Rom 
^tdoing It by merely 15 feet. This majestic monument is a squar 
arched entranceways on each fagade and an octagonal liere 
turret at each angle. The inside is severely bare except for four tal 
pointed arches supporting the dome. The acoustics of the enclose 
pace makes it a remarkable whispering gallery, where any soni 
message is repeated 12 times over. 

include the more ornate tomb o 
^fii ^ j s father; the Ibrahim Rauza, with its richly decorate 
ar ii? cf c windows; and the unfinished tomb o 

Adii bhah. 'Hiere are plenty of palaces: the Asar-I-Sharif, sup 
whA-i® Allah’s prophet: the Anand Mahal 

nrr.h«. .k Gagan Mahal with its three magnificen 

5V.. * ’‘''•"•atoned pleasure palace overlookini 
th^ity; and the Chini Mahal. 

ahi c '* one of the finest mosques in India, remait 

proportions, its graccfiil minarets, the cm 
ripta.i 'he execution of the ornamental 

An^i.. Mosque, a converted Jain temple: th« 

wth a fluted dome; the miniatur: 
'^''h its finely wrought gateway. 

S •f‘’“ •"utilated by Emperor Aurang- 

SDle’nS 11 ^, ‘"d Bijapur remains a 
g . e town IS also notable for its many fine gardens. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR KARNATAKA 

i)^c. ^®®07The climate is near-tropical with warm 

1 jvghts. The hot season begins tale in 

^ U.I,- h I followed by the ramy season 

the coot season *..2'’.*® October. The other four months art 

S: iow sSr “ "'"S' "J icmpcnimr. I. « 
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A jIa a what to see? Bangalore, the state capital, is your 
destination. Mysore City has much to offer and is 
li> a » it a a ii 1 ^ excursion center (Somnathpur, Sriran- 

‘ ******""*** gapatna, etc.). The Hoysala temples at Halebid and 
Belur are absolute “musts” while the vestiges of Vijayanagar, Aihole, Pat- 
tadkal, of difficult access, should be visited by people on a leisurely car trip 
across the state, Bijapur is a focal point of Islamic architecture in India. 


FESTIVALS AND DANaNG. Dasara (or Dussehra as 
it is called in the North) comes from a Sanskrit word 
meaning “ten nights”. The Mysore Dasara is rightly 
famous for its pomp and pageantry handed down by the 
16th century rulers of the Vijayanagar Empire. The ten-day festival - 
dependent on the lunar calendar - begins sometime in October with the 
Maharajah's palace being lit up by millions of electric bulbs. Festivities 
culminate on the 10th day when camel corps cavalry and infantry parade 
in the most brilliant, gala uniforms. 

In addition to the usual Hindu festivals, local observances of 
importance are the car festival at Nanjangud (toward end of March) and the 
Vairamudi, held at Melkote, 34 miles away. 

The Kodavas of the Coorg District have their own colorful folk dMces 
like the Huthri and Bilakat (dance round the li^t). Suggi, popular in North 
Coorg and associated with the harvest, comes in April. The Banjaras m e 
mountainous valleys and forest areas of the state have theu" o^ 
dances. One of the earliest forms of folk art in Karnataka Smte is the wsti 
play (dance-drama) known as Yakshagana which dates back to the or 
13th century. The texts have been handed down from father to son tor 
hundreds of years. 




HOW TO GET THERE? Bangalore is quite an important 
air center connecting with Bombay {\'h hrs.), Madr^ (1 
hr.), Hyderabad (1 hr.) and with smaller places like Man- 
galore, Cochin and Coimbatore By 
bay region, by the Poona Bangalore Express and from a three 

StaUonh in 8 houis, by the Madras-Bangalore “ 

times a week) and in 5!6 hours by Brindavan Express, s P 

Bangalore to Trivandrum via Cochin. . _ •, 

Bombay is 683 miles by road from Bangalore. From a r^ p , ,q reach 
Kolar by good road. From Cochin you will take the road via Calicut to reach 

Mysore City after 330 miles. 

Howto Gel To Town from Airport: Coaches available to mam hotels. Taxis 
around Rs. 20-25 in Bangalore. 

HOW TO GET ABOUT? Regular sightseeing services are 

Tourism Development Corporation. Car can be hired 
from local I.T.d!c. Offices. There are bus services from 

Bangalore and Mysore to Mercara, Hassan, etc. 
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Sravanabcigola is 32 miln by bus rrom ihe ncarni railhead (dassan), anil 
Hospei (for Vijayanagar and Tuagabhadra) 380 miles by train Trom Bangalore 
via Hubli and «boui 100 miles less via Guntakal There are permanent ihuiile 
services by bus between Tungabhadra Dam - Hospet — Hampi — Ka- 
malapuram To visit Badami - Patiadkal - Aihole and Bijapur you can lals 
the HubU Sholapur Passenger train but you are better off by car or taxi because 
you still have to hire vehicles at Badami (for Pattadkal) and at Bagalkot (fa 
Aihole) The railhead for log Falls is Talgoppa ( 1 1 miles away), better gti 
down at Sagara Station (21 miles) and take the bus Iherc. 


HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 

BADAMI. The Karnataka Tourism Development Corp. Bungalow is best. 10 
WTO Inspeeiion Bungalow, Oass I. 2 suites, apply: Exec Engineer. P.WD, 

B^NCAIORJI The fTOC-run Ashok Kumaro Krvpa, High Grounds, b is 
RnKlasssupenor to deluxe category 183 rooms. 10 deluxe suites, all airccndi- 
lioned with bath Other luxury trimmings include: Kohmoor Roof Top Resin- 
rant Khedih Bar, shopping arcade, and open-air swimming pool. Adjoiniog 
golf course Other hotels, in the Ant-class rea.sonable category, are: WestEei 
ai High Grounds, 85 rooms with bath, some airconditioned, in spacious gardn; 

IniemoMiul, 35 rooms with bath, some airconditioned 
I?.* Mark's Road. 40 rooms with bath, b vety pleasant. Other reason 
able Westem-siyle hotels arc Kwaliiy, Brigade Road, 14 rooms, some aircondi- 
uon^. Lakshml. kt Cross. Gandhinagar. 30 rooms, some airconditioned. 

Medium pneed and clean are Hotel llanho. Venkaiaswamy Naidu Road, 
has swimming pool: Palace. All Asker Road. 

Among the Indian-style hotel*, the Madras Woodlands. Stmpangi Tank 
Rojd,.** excellent, with 113 rooms, some airconditioned. all with bath 1*** 
wp^ive are. Broadway. Kepegowda Road; Bnndaran. M. Gandhi Road. 
Modem llmdj. Anand Rao Circle; TourUi. Race Course Road; Slates. Gundo- 
panth-RoaJ 

BE^UM. Sj/iman, in twosection*. oM and new. is reasonable; also resiau- 
w . (jreen s jfoiel. 164 Camp, ■* small but «»nrortable, 12 rooms with bath- 
Court, with 22 rooms, is central and comforuble 

MG Road 


„ I"’' Bungalow and an/«jpecrfon Bungalow *,ih catering facd- 

lO^kTaCTy”"*' Engineer, Briur. Better to stay at Hassan. 

Travelers’ Lodge. Catering pro- 
P wn o'"" "*'*•* avaiUble: apply Exec. Engmeef. 

r w.L>. bijapur. Other inexpemive accommodation consists of KTDC Tounst’s 


7>tfye/erj’5ung«W b adjacent to Hoysaleswara Temple and 
n"?™* "y*® •»**'room$. Coi^ Assisuot Engineer, 

ueiur or P.WT). Supervisor. Halebid. 
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HASSAN. Excellent ITDC Ashok. 28 rooms with bath, 12 airconditioned. 
Meals available. Travel counter can arrange visits to Halebid and Belur. 

HAMPl. Base for visiting Vijayanagar and Tungabhadra Dam Project. 
P.W.D. Inspeclion Bungalow at Kamalapuram (7 miles northeast from Hospet); 
Vaikunt Circuit House, Tungabhadra. exeellent. Also P.W.D. Bungalow, a mile 
from Hospet Station (contact Collector at Bcllay). At nearby Munirabad, Lake 
P/eK’ Guest House and Indra Rhavan Circuit House, and at Bellary a Govern- 
ment Guest House, Anantapur Road; for both apply to Exec. Engineer P.W.D., 
Bellary. 

KRISHNARAJASAGAR (near Mysore City). Hotel of the same name, beau- 
tifully situated, overlooking Versailles-like Brindavan Gardens and fountains, 
22 rooms with bath; first class superior. 

JOG FALLS. Woodlands, 21 rooms. Two Inspection Bungaiows, for both 
eontact Div. Engineer, Mysore Power Corporation, Jog Falls. 

MANGALORE. Moti Mahal, 100 rooms, some airconditioned. Summer 
Sands Beach Resort offers 42 cottages, pool and fine beach. 10 mdes out of 
town, but good. 

MYSORE CITY. The 30 room, ITDC-run Lalitha Mahal Palace. Once a 
royal guest house, it now stands like a sugar confection near the Chaniun i i 
(see p. 466). The ITC-run Rajendra Vilas Palace Hotel on Chamundi Hills is 
also recommended. Other Western-style hotels include Hotel Highway, New 
Bannimantap extension, 54 rooms. Less good are Metropole, \hceroy oa , 
rooms with bath, some airconditioned: Ritz, Bangalorc-Nilgiri Roa , mo era e. 
Excellent Indian-hyle hotels: Dasaprakash and Modern Hindu Hotel 

TUNGABHADRA (see Hampi). 

MUSEUMS. The Government 
Park, Bangalore, open daily, 8 
Wednesday. Besides relics of the 
tions (Neolithic period) there is a „ p„|o,.p 

jewelry. Sri Chamrajendra Art Gallery housed in the „ uls 

Mysore City, has local, Rajput and Mogul paintings. 8.00 . , 

except Thursday. 



usetOji C&t .(iubbdri 
,m.-5’ pfm.', except 
lhandravalli excava- 

■ '..r -.1^ 



SHOPPING. The skill of the old Karnataka craftsmen 
is still flourishing: inlaid furniture and 
_ ^ dalwood carvings are made in a variety 

delight the connoisseur. For hundreds of years Kar 
ataka has been the home of sandalwood. Statuettes ^nd panel^beaj^nd 
endants are executed in this delicately scented woo 
:reens and dinner gongs are made in lovely designs. Mahatma 

In Bangalore the GoLnment Arts & Crafts C^- 

>andhi Road. Sampagay, Sampangi Tank Road, for p?- i. and City 
lercial Street and Brigide Road in the Cantonment, and Chickpet an y 
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Market are good shopping areas. In Mysore City the number one eeneral 

„ ,..c,.^.zrrZzTjr:js. KS'K 

y™ “111 enjoy TheMirran, 
niece onhn M.hS™T*r JV'"*" “'e^ Kolda-Sanyani, 

” imKrablc »f Myaore Poppa,, bell., bangle, and bead. In 

impeccable taste , according to those m the know. 


^ Bangalore: The Nandi Hills 

C. \ ) »« about 40 miles away; Hesaraghatta is 18 

TOles from the capital. In its large lake, an exclusive 
year. There is a P w n holds races and other competitions every 
reservoir on the Masadi Roid^?r Bwo^ow. The Chamarajasagar water 
and an ideid miles from Bangalore, is a beauty spot 

vaSo“ £Sa?Ex«uK:;.^^ a comfonable Rest House: forres^- 
Circle. Bangalore I'vaM/iao //?«' Supply Division, Ananda Rao 

eral Shaivist temples (efveleml^^^^^ «''• 

From Mysore - ^ Gangadhara and Honna Devi) 
ffiU, 2 mile^s auav KriLn^'’^' '^*^1 Chamundi 

pur's fabulous KewS *"? *2 Somnath- 

Sanctuary 50 miles on Je !?!** Mysore; Bandpur mid Lift 
supply The Sanctuary has a rich 

{raised platforms) at dn^kma i^^Tb*V‘ f™'" machans 

back or in the denartm..nPe,i iL ®an be made either on elephant 

the Sanctuary: NasarhoU Officers Uke visitors round 

elephants maintained Forest lodges. Riding 


/N HOYSAU temples. The Belur, Halebid, Som* 
.V.'H other temples built during the reign of the 

liA^ um ga dynasty^e all squat constnfcuons. Although 

plan, highly ornate S characteristics (like a starshaped 

caJ. The Belurwd HaIeb:•d^i^^ •'>*>' all idenli- 

12th century- S^nart^.r t! '*“""8 fifs' half of the 

■nierc i, thTrefo^a„X . J*'"'’*' "*« half of the 13lh century. 

The cloistered enclosure form"*^ process traceable in their constniclion. 
it a unique cha^SSc i® “‘id'* 

be the most W^y ‘'•"Ple which is considered to 

. Soranathfsir - largest in ^ Hoysala temple architecture, 

sin^e shrine and Halebkf ik» uT ** * hi^e-shrine temple. Belur has a 
arc not mimerou, i„ any ” * ‘'1" Erotic carvinp 

"taximum number, about a dozen. ”"'*“*"**• ®eiur temple contains the 
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VIJAYANAGAR. The desolate landscape dominated by 
huge boulders seems to merge with the skeletons of 
this fantastic, early 16th century Hindu city, a vast 
open-air museum of Dravidian architecture. From the 
Inspection Bungalow by car or cycle we come upon the Queen's Bath (in 
Indo-Saracenic style), part of the Royal Palace, with the richly carved 
King’s Throne nearby. Further on we find the Ramachandra Swami shrine 
with its handsomely sculptured pillars. A few hundred yards to the left is 
the court ladies’ palace, called Zenana, while almost in front of us we dis- 
cern the vaulted compartments of the Elephant Stables. (One of them is 
now being used as a small museum.) Turning west and leaving the fortress 
we meet the huge granite image of Narasimha. one of Vishnu’s 
Oionheaded) incarnations. The two-storied Lotus Pavilion, with a narrow 
moat around it, is yet another example of Indo-Saracenic architecture. 
Enshrined in a small temple you can contemplate Siva’s symbol of regener- 
ation, a huge monolithic lingam surrounded by water. To the northeast, 
enclosed by a wall, is the temple of Krishna and next to it a shrine and a 
temple dedicated to Gancsh. We arc now in full sight of the tiered pyrami- 
dal gopuram of Pampapati Swami, towering over the rest of the ruins. 
There are more sanctuaries before we reach the temple of Vitthala 
(1513-21) dedicated to Vishnu. Its 56 columns were richly carved with fan- 
tastic beings and rampant animals. The famous stone chariot is next to this 
shrine. Four gopurams enclose 3 more temples of which the largest is also the 
finest. Extravagant carvings bordering on the grotesque are showing signs of 
decadence is South-Indian sculpture. 




USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information and Guide 
Services: Government of Karnataka, Directorate of Tour- 
ism, Vidhan Soudha, Bangalore; Government of Kar- 
nataka Tourist Center, Exhibition Building, Mysore. It 


has branch offices at Hassan, Mercara and Bijapur. A Tourist Department 
approved guide is available at Halebid and Belur e/o Chennakesava Temple, 
Beiur. In Bangalore, Karnataka Tourist Information Office, 1014 Kasturba 
Road. 


Airlines: Indian Airlines, Main Guard Cross Road, Bangalore I; Greens 
Hotel, Belgaum; Moli Mahal Hotel, Mangalore. Air-lndia, Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Bangalore I. 

Church Services: Trinity, Methodist and St. Andrews (Protestant) and St. 
Xavier’s Cathedral (RC) in Bangalore; St. Bartholomew’s, Church Road (Prot- 
estant) and St. Philomena’s, Bangalore Road (RC) in Mysore city. 




ANDHRA PRADESH 

A Land that Breathes History 


Andhra Pradesh, a linguistically carved-out State on the Deccan 
Plateau and the Bay of Bengal, is comprised of what was once the 
princely State of Hyderabad (roughly the size of Kansas) and the 
Telugu-speaking areas of the former bilingual State of Madras. 
Hyderabad (the State, not the city of the same name) consis^d 
mostly of Hindus; its ruling class had been exclusively Moslem for 
over three centuries, and its last princely ruler, the Nizam, had the 
reputation of being the richest man in the vvorld. • u 

Andhra Pradesh (population: 43 million) is typically Indian with 
many of the country’s heartbreaking problems, plus a few of its 
Its rural population outnumbers the urban 5 to 1. Hyderabad, 
its capital, is the fifth largest city in India. The State has ve^ 
limited natural resources to develop and employs more P|op e in 
the handloom “cottage industries” than any other Indian otate. 
has large forests and dry scrubby landscapes with crazy rock for- 
mations. Apart from the Islamic glamor of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State, now a part of Andhra Pradesh, Andhra s cul- 
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ture, songs and dances, arts and festivals are representative of 
wl^ IS the oldest and the most traditional in India's rich heritage. 

The earliest historical account we have of Andhra as a State 
dates back to the death of Emperor Ashoka (about 230 BC). Apart 
of the far-flung empire of this great peace-loving Emperor, this 
southernmost province broke off from the imperial hold under a 
dynasty of rulers known as the Satavahanas. In the coming cen- 
^nes these kings were replaced by other dynasties of whom the 
Chalukyas (7th century) proved most resistant (perhaps due to the 
constant prayers winging out from the kingdom's hundred and 
some Buddhist monasteries). They repelled all invaders but finally 
I ey were absorbed in the lOih century in the neighboring Chola 
kingdom (in the south). In the 14th century a new foreign power 
^ne^ated the Deccan from the north when the army of Alla-ud- 
uin Khilji, that insatiable adventurer, stormed its way from Delhi 
in o hoLlh India and subdued one after another its mutually war- 
nng ancient Hindu kingdoms. Thereafter, for nearly four centuries 
me Andhra and the adjoining regions became a scene.of frequent 
riM "nwnd'ng powers, both Hindu and Moslem, until in 

At u. **’« hands of one of Emperor 

Amngzeb s generals, the ancestor of the last Nizam. 

biggcsi and most important of India's 
pnnccly States until the advent of Independence. 


Exploring Andhra Pradesh 

The traveler in Andhra can expect variety in the scenery. The 
^stern Ghats wind their hilly way along the eastern and northern 
orders; there are dense forests, especially in the east near the Bay 
« Bengal and further west near Warangal. To the south is the 
P|a«cau which lies across the whole of India at this lon- 
two important nvers Dow towards the sea; the northern 
n and the southern Knshna. Sleepy canals serve as inland 
'weather remains warm and humid year-round 
wth relatively little vanation in temperature. Coconut palms and 
"t^y-hued flowers. Around 
^ P'‘y I’i'S® gfanitc boulders are strewn haphazardly on 
the bare plain as if by giants playing games, 
tn aJk came there were thousands of toddy tappers 

^ '? ® neck, they 

th^lln mtn '".h f top and let 

imiiH vess^They added sugar to ferment it and the 

hqmd obtained was a brandy-type spirit. 

^ '^aydown Ihe coast on the Calcutta - 

Bhubaneshwar - Madras route. Let us say then that you have just 
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left Orissa State. The first town of importance you will come to in 
Andhra is Waltair. You may decide to stop here for a few hours 
since it is perhaps the most beautifully situated seaside town in all 
India. A perfect beach, a wooded and hill landscape, and an even 
climate all make Waltair an ideal spot for relaxing. Andhra Univer- 
sity chose it too for its campus situated in the uplands. Just south 
of Waltair is Visakhapatnam. This town with the jawbreaking name 


has always been important as a port and is now gaining eminence 
as an industrial center for shipbuilding and oil refining. There is a 
beautiful view of the Bay from the “Dolphin’s Nose”, a nearby 
point. Six miles north of the town is pleasant Simhachalam hill 
crowned by a very fine 11th-century temple dedicated to Vishnu. 

The rail and road route to Vijayawada crosses the mighty 
Godavari River at Rajahmundry. The bridge is something of a 
marvel; one and three quarter miles long, the second longest in 
India. The town is also a center of Hindu pilgrimage. Vijayawada 
is an important commercial center but frivolous enough to produce 
some of the most enchanting toys in the country. Some, not more 
than a couple of inches high, depict the entire universe and tell the 
story of its creation. In contrast, the Victoria Museum possesses a 
colossal black granite Buddha which was found in the nearby hills. 

Just west of Vijayawada lie two very ancient centers of Andhra s 
culture: Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. The first lies on the right 
bank of the Krishna, a river inseparably associated with the lustory 
and culture of this region. It was once (about first century BC)tn^e 
ancient capital of the kingdom and a flourishing center of Buddh- 
ism whose monasteries and university brought devotees from as far 
away as China. The ruins of this 2000-year-old Buddhist settlement 
are highly poetic, and much of this culture is extremely elegant an 
remarkably well preserved. The Hindu temple here a rac s 
thousands of pilgrims, but it is the more time-worn remains o e 
great Buddhist Stupa that draw lovers of archeology. 

Further upstream on the Krishna is Amaravati s twin city 
junakonda, named after a great Buddhist scholar of the secon cen 
tury AD. It also boasted monasteries, stupas, a university ana a 
palace whose remains in various stages of prese^ation m^ j 1, ^ 

seen. Handsome sculptures show scenes from the bfe o “ ‘ 

It is near this historic spot that the big Nagarjunasagar Dam (a 
250 million-dollar project) is coming up to imgate vast areas ot tn 
dry and parched land of Andhra. What the As wan Dam builders in 
Egypt propose to do for the great historical remains , 

India’s archeologists have done for Nagarjunakonda The fing 
from Nagarjunakonda are housed in a museum o 
like a Buddhist vihara. Five miles upstream from the ^ 
assembled ruins of Nagarjunakonda. Museim-^pep ^very. d^ y 

except Fridays. Two daily boat services tal^-^ou 1), r ^ ... 
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Hyderabad City 

Hyderabad, once the Nizam’s capital, is now the capital of 
Andhra Pradesh. Founded in 1591, when Sultan Muhammad Kuli 
transferred his capital from Golconda, it has long been a center of 
Moslem tmlfure and learning. It is situated on the banks of the 
nver Must Their mid-Easlem ongin accounts for the strongly Per- 
sian flavor of the city’s architecture. It is a sprawling place, laid 
out in the shape of a trapezoid, and quite modern in design. The 
inhabitants are proud of Pathergatty. a broad street that splits 
H^erabad from north to south (Afzalganj Gate to Aliabad Gate). 

Hyderabad s landmark is the Char Minar: a rectangular four- 
arched monumental gate at the crossroads of two important streets, 
inis handsome white stniclurc - often styled the “Arch of 
numph of the East - is 180 feet hi^ and crowned at its four 
corners by graceful minarets. It commemorates a battle won 
against the plague in 1591. The Nizam’s personal palace lies to the 
outh of Ch^ Mirar. Hyderabad’s principal mosque, the Mecca 
. ^fhrely of stone, can hold ten thousand worshipers 

ri.=!V3'^ ^ decorated in colored and polished plaster, It is west of 
prayer «*-nilef himself oHcn comes here for evening 

buildings in Hyderabad include the Faluk- 
wTf tremendous cost by a 

» fanciful Oriental style, and 
^ countryside. The Salar Jang Museum 

remarkable curiosities plus a good collection of 
SnS and costumes. Osmania University, 

, ,, '*'crth a visit. It is among the most important 

trrrt,ii a A ^be Deccan (the language mainly employed is 

st[tV? rf ' * ^‘^bite^urc pleasingly blends the Hindu and Moslem 
the r^r,?ii°" Musi are the High Court. 

rtarH.il beautifully laid out river gardens. The Public 

ihe Tn^ .''CJT pleasant for strolling - combine the botanical and 
JubileellS'^^ Legislative Council, a Museum and 


Environs of Hyderabad 

rlMsan/rKf^'f' high plateau air is bracing and provides a 

Ees s?x"LJ iTti i°/ Hyderabad. SeeSnderabad 

sSnlara? kU ^ '* separated from the capital by Hus- 

” British-planned and executed as a 
P”>t'«cd the Nizam but occa- 

S' ; ssr '■ 
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About five miles west of town are the massive Golconda fort and 
the tombs of the Qutb Shahi kings who ruled the Deccan in the 
16th and 17th centuries. The fort, a forbidding pile of granite cover- 
ing a whole hillside, served the kings as stron^old, administrative 
capital and market place. Its 76 battered bastions testify to many a 
battle, yet it was never taken but once (by the ubiquitous Aurang- 
zeb) and then by a Trojan Horse sort of stratagem, after a ten 
years’ siege. Golconda was long famous as the diamond mart for 
the neighboring mines. Among the best customers: Catherine the 
Great (Orloff Diamond), the British CrowTi (Kohinoor), the Shah 
of Persia (Peacock Throne) and the unhappy owners of the ill-fated 


Hope Diamond. 

The nearby tombs of the Qutb Shahi kings are surrounded by 
gardens. They follow a certain pattern, embellished by some 
Hindu-style ornamentation, and the more important ones have 
their own mosque flanked by minarets on both sides. 

Bidar Fort - administratively in Karnataka State but tounstically 
more in Andhra - stronghold of the Bahamanis, an earlier Mosleni 
ruling family (14th and 15th centuries), lies 82 miles north-west ot 
Hyderabad. Its three miles of walls command the landscape and 
have 37 bastions most of which are still surmounted by <^nnon ot 
the period. This fort was a constant thorn in the side of the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi, and was finally conquered by Auran^eb in 
1656. The founder of Bidar city and fort, rough-tough Ah^ed 
Shah, seemed strong enough to defy even temperance-minded 
Mohammed. The inscription on his tomb reads: Should my head 
ache, my remedy is this: a cup of wne, and life is full of bliss. 


Vestiges of Ancient Kingdoms 

About 90 miles east of Hyderabad by rail or road >5 Kwt 
around which can be seen a number of very ancie 
temples with pyramidal spires. The most 
Thousand Pillared Temple at Hanamkonda f®"'' 
the Chalukya kings about 1162. It is adorned y fcjva’s 

ture, the pillars are intricately carved, and the b a 

“yMyTtht' down the road is Warangd, the mdettt capild of 
the fetkatiyas, an Andhra dynasty. Marco Polo v.shed « and leB a 
glowing account of its wealth and said of its gos „ , 
any king or queen would be happy to wear then^^ 

Kakatiyas in the 12th century, Warangal was 

two walls: traces of the outer one are still '^■^/^le and the four 

imposing stone gateways (the Buddhist foroM „„ left intact 
wdl must have led to the temple. The other art treasums left intact 

include ingenious designs and finely chiseled n 
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temS^ ni'les east of Warangal at PaJampet is the great Ramappa 
SI '’ts remoteness. 

TJosc Ml ,ng to make the trek will be rewarded by just about the 
Mst temple that medieval Deccan architecture has to offer, plus 
'■* si^iar in style and 
P"«o‘yP«' ‘he Thousand Pillared Tem- 
Sn« ornamental. The pillars and ceilings are full of 

Mahabharata. Long panels of 
aS I goddesses, wamors and acrobats, musicians 

^ difTcrem seductive poses decorate the outer 
Sh« « «''* the milkmardens’ 

used as brackets^* handsome polished basalt dancers are 


Four Temple Towns 

an?mDon?n? by raii or road, ihc Hrst Iowa of 

“he SS h nl,’« T°°'’ of WO rivers where 

most 8a"»ay “ one of Ihe 

AhhouXrh^ rS'lli “ I" '"'ii*. Ihe Shrine of Srisarlam. 

weaH, f “ O'O'ssible only on fool (or for 

lone Irek m^kEIi t*' Ihoosands of dtvoleei make Ihe 

'"’■■”'’8 one of Si,.', mos. fa- 
in Ihe^extrere^.o.f.t'^ 5°!’'!.".* "aifal'il in scniplure, 
towns The first Tim ’*”'0* olbof tooiP** 

Hill,"' mid homilf one rf ',1?' "l' "'-o"‘ o! the Seven 
Its Tirumalal Hill Te. richest temples in southern India. 

waterfSlT and tanwT i®.!! P'«“r'S‘J'»ely situated amid sacred 
This shrine is an '* ‘"“ntain scenery. 

Dravidian an s^v<. t" P'^^'riage and a fine example of early 
from below during gopurams (monumental gates) are visible 
eve” Sge 1?,;^,.™,““"'- 2.500-11. peak Jr the rather 

In front rf it i, the Half oil p.ih""",''"' ’’h ™ngo and sandal trees, 
way lead, to ihe leSe Lm ?' T ‘“'•0“’ 

foreign visitors sc^inf authorities do not object to 

to lots u SSI £fe S 't' “"f”” 

Which the oShS S^t 

ritual while outside* s/v,v».,v"°* ** regulated by an elaborate 

night and day business * ’ Hower shops do a thriving 

an«Si'y"mreS'’„?ril' a BaeTirnttani, a hill shrine of grea. 
Hill o„lf„™SX S' *leps lead to U,e top rf the 

Tintpathi. Thf temple* here” whc^"th’” Pmdesh. is just cast of 

honor istrd Siva, s.anis on W l»ck”ST„trt„?K Co£ 
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hills of the Eastern Ghats. The atmosphere makes one feel that 
there is little to do in life but to pray and to purify oneself. Yogis 
and holy men pray or read, holding their tiny god-symbols, sitting 
around their seemingly eternal flames. It is a fitting place to leav'e 
the stage of Andhra Pradesh where traditional India does serve to 
remind us that in the midst of the world's turmoil, life still can 
continue in peace and even holiness. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ANDHRA PRADESH 


WHEN TO GO? From November to March. The cli- 
mate is rather dry (only 30 in. of average rainfall per 
year) and tends to be excessively hot in summer when 
the thermometer sometimes soars to 1 15°F . In winter it 
oscillates between 60° and 90°F., but evenings are often cool. 


OT 



WHAT TO SEE? Hyderabad, the state capital, evokes 
the great days of Oriental glamor. Among its historical 
monuments, the most famous are the (:har Minar 
gateway, the elegant Mecca Masjid, the city s Ingest 
mosque, and other places of Moslem worship, all in the delirate Qutb- 
Shahi style. Among the more recent buildings the finest are the F^aknuma 
Palace and Osmania University. The ancient fort of Golconda hidw m its 
shadow a group of zenana (harem) palaces. The famous Pillare p 
near Warangal's Fort was built by the last Hindu dynasty m the 12th cen- 
tury. At nearby Palampet (40 miles) is the Ramappa Temple, a ge^ o' 
Deccan architecture and sculpture. Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati are 
ancient centers of Buddhist culture. There are many 
pilgrimage centers in Andhra Pradesh; Bhadrachalam, on p „ mnni 
Godavari; Simhachalam Hill near Visakhapatnam; Snsailam 
district; Tirupathi and Kalahasti, about 90 miles northwest of Madras. 



HOW TO GO? Hyderabad is connected by air with 
Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, Delhi, Calcutta, Visakha- 
patnam, Bhubaneswar and Vijayawada, and is a big rail 
center Here are some connections: through aircondi- 
tioned Grand Trunk Express from Delhi (journey time 34 hrs ); ‘trough roa^ 
from Madras (18 hrs.); Bangalore-Secunderabad Express ( 

Howrah (Calcutta) Express (42 hrs.). No aircondit.oned coaches available. 

Train service also direct from Aurangabad. _ 

By road; from Aurangabad (Ajanta-Ellora) via Bir “ 

NalLg, 350 miles; froiS Bombay via Poona-Sholapur, '*55 'wles from 
Bangalore via Anantapur-Kurnool, 480 miles; from a ras some 

jayawada, 440 miles. A^ll these roads are reasonable, although there 

unmetaled sections. 

How lo Get to Town from Airport: Coaches available to main hotels. Taxis 
to Secunderabad or Hyderabad will cost Rs. 20-25. 
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HOW TO GET ABOUT? The semi-governmenial Road 
/n oODo'ii< TransponCoip ruiM buses io all importanl centers in the 
li-l <g \ State. Tram and bus service connect the capital with War- 

angaL 97 miles away City and State buses serve all points 
in Hyderabad and Secunderabad There are four services a day to Osmansagar 
and Hifflayatsagar lakes, departing from City Bus Station AH better hotels 
have a taxi service, for leisurely sightseang choose a tonga or cyele-rickshaw. 

HOTELS AND OTHER ACCOMMODATION 


HYDERABAD (See alio Secunderabad) The new Banjara, run by Welcom 
Group. 132 rooms, is tops, both for comfori, modernity and range of restau- 
rants, plus pool and health club A Scottish Castle, the Riu, Hill Fort Palace, is 
shal^. bui still reasonable. 43 rooms with bathroom, most of them aircondi- 
^cd. tennis, swimming pool; bar First-class reasonable to superior. Next 
best IS Nagarjuna, fully aireonditioned. first cbss. reasonable to luperior, SO 
rooms with bath, 3 restaurants. 2 bars, swimming pool. Blue Moon has 30 
aireonditioned rooms with showers The Bock Castle is a partly aireonditioned 
colorual-style hotel with garden Ifs on Banjora Hill, overlooking the twin cit- 
ies. Has some attractive cotuges Ashoka, Uke Hill Road, 23 aireonditioned 
rooms, ts u^lo-daie. Ambassadaris inexpensive. TMCA has a few rooms, mod- 
«aie. Good India-siyle, inexpensive hotels are To) Mahal. Hyderabad, and 
becuiu^abad. Commendable resuurano; J Aces, Mandarin, Blue Diamond, 
AwwWfvegeunan). 


^AHMUNORY. Panehtati. 30 rooms with bath, some aireonditioned. In- 
expensive. Modem Hindu Haiti, Mam Road. 


SECTNDERABAO (seeobo Hyderabad) The Parklane is new. has 74 aireon- 
wnu, swimming pool, range of restauran ts and facilities. The Sttun- 
Oerab^lub provides accommodation for lourisU who become Its temporaiy 


MSAKH^ATNAM. Sun-n-Sea. modem. 65 airconditbned rooms with 
MinjiMr l^eh: swimming pooL lenns courts, mini golf, bar. etc. First-class 
i^^able. Palm Beach a good, with 32 rooms with bath; some aireonditioned. 
fartn. in«pensrve. has 30 rooms, none aireonditioned. situated on road 
5 ' ^ rooms with bath, some aireonditioned. Res- 

Uurant serves W«tera. Indian and Chinese food. Reasonable to moderate 
yikram. new. moderate. 75 Fei Road. (Sec also Waliair ) 

Manurama has 50 rooms with bath, 
wgeianan food. Mama;a. 56 rooms and rea- 

A'iWara. .7 bui Indian foed in ai.condiiioned rcKaurant belief 

ivemn,;. 37 room, w.ib baih, «jme almond, Honed. Ve|eunan, 

"X'b- '‘■e.ien., Indian and 
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WARANGAL. Only very simple Indian-style hotels. Ganesh Bhawan, Chow- 
rashta, is best. Vegetarian food only. Prince is opposite station, no meals. Both 
rock bottom. 



MUSEMS. In Hyderabad: Solar Jang Collection. Named 
after a former Prime Minister and great collector who 
died in 1949. this museum shows everything from walking 
’ sticks to Wedgw'ood ware. The Jade Room contains en- 

crusted daggers and swords of India's historic figures. There is an illuminated 
Koran - once owned by the Great Moguls - a small collection of miniature 
paintings and some South Indian bronzes. China and Japan take up nearly a 
dozen rooms. There is a motley assortment of European objels dart French 
furniture and - among the paintings - a couple of Constables. Closed on 

'^"'Sheological Museum. Public Gardens, shows bits and pieces of finds within 

the State precincts. Closed on Fridays. 

Aianta Pavilion, also Public Gardens, has some plaster casts and reproduc- 
tions of wallpaintings from the famous caves which, before Independence, were 

pan of Hyderabad State. Closed on Fridays. i,.„i„„„ rtnicd 

Yelkshwaram Museum, Gunfoundry. shows mainly archeol gy. 

.^“•The rallection of detached sculptures in the site-museum at 
seen along with the remains of the Buddhist „ AD 

examples of Indian art nourishing in Andhra in ‘he 3rd-4th ^D. 

There are also small local museums in Vijayawada and Rajahmun ry. 


SHOPPING. Bidriware work, made from a special alloy 
I with its vivid contrast of dull black and lustrous white, is a 

tured from this alloy, which f“u7lTowireTc!!'arral’so mad® of this 

r;nTNL“a^:;i of ;e,y light 

animals painted with brilliant, mctal-like this area. It is 

delight of children. Gold filigree work is another popular craft in 

used in a large variety of articles. a „Hhra Pradesh. Intricate 

Ivory and horn carving is alM a produce exquisite 

designs in ivory combined with excellent wo necklaces, etc. Among 

articles like brooches, powder boxes, earrings, ^grpetsofWaran- 

other handicrafts may be mentioned carpel an S exhibitions. These 

%«r.“ppins earner .r.Abid 

Rashtrapathi Road and Gandhi Best addresses; Government 

Hanamkonda the centers are called Ch j-vderabad; Nirmal Industries, 
Cottage Industries Emporium, Gunfound^. Hyder^ao 
Khairatabad. Hyderabad; Weavers Coop. Society g 
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USEFUL ADDRESSES. Government Tounst Offices are 
at Hyderabad. Wanngal. Visakhapatnam and Tirupathi. 
Wihere approved guides at fixed rates are available. Grn- 
ducted coach tours in and around Hyderabad 


Indian Airlines Bashcer Bagh Road. Hyderabad, 20/128 Thompson Street, 
Visakhapatnam. Shn Niketan. 27-1-24 Efuru Road. Covernorpei, Vijayawada 



EASTERN 
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CALCUTTA 

The Vigorous Giant 


Calcutta is astonishing. Calcutta is overwhelming. p 

:ity that a traveler, whether Indian or forei^, 'PT!, .nelf 

3f bewilderment . . . unless he has become bewitched by ‘js sp . 

It is the graft of a European industrial ^ S 

of rural Asia. Not only has this graft taken and surviv • 
flourished in a process of runaway growth that 
able to stop. Don’t jump to a hasty conclusmn, ^ ^ jg ^ 

not a cancer eating at the flesh of India. On e ’ 

burly, grimy and sweaty giant toiling ^ mav live, 

to the din of steamer whistles so that the Indian y y. ^ 

It’s a Manchester or a Pittsburgh in the days ^fore thej^elfare 

state began to soften the rough, cutting e g calculating 

Revolution. It is the entrepreneur out of Dickens - calculating, 

apparently blind to suffering and yet 'nd'spensabie. 

VictoriL in its outlook, Calcutta is also Victo^ JPP^^^ 
ance. Stately office buildings line the ° ^ -c gjty. 

vast expanse of park runs through the thro i g 

But that is only an architectural app^rance Th^^ of bowlers and 
century Europe is P^°P^^d by ageles^A . I^ 
umbrellas, the street scene here is compu 
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penniless peasants and bearded Sikhs, holymen and sacred cows. 
Calcutta IS almost literally covered knee-deep in the fallout of 
India's population explosion. 

It’s a huge city If you arrive by air at Dum Dum airport (the 
site of the arsenal producing the bullets later outlawed after the 
Boer War), your bus apparently runs endlessly through nondescript 
sulxirbs until it suddenly reaches the formerly elegant heart of the 
city. Calcutta sprawls and spreads over 270 sq miles. At the last 
count (but It's growing so fast that a census is outdated in a few 
months), the population of Greater Calcutta was S million people. 
That makes it the biggest city in India and the second biggest in the 
Commonwealth, outranked only by London. The capital of India 
until 1911, Calcutta is still one of the commercial nerve-centers of 


the country Much of India's exports are loaded here aboard 
freighters that feel their way down the treacherous Hooghly River 
to the Bay of Bengal eighty-six miles away. Here arc to be found 
some of India's biggest industnal plants and its major textile mills 
(Calcutta is the world’s biggest processor of jute). 

Calcutta is urban civilization gone awry. Housing is a problem, 
yet more prospective Calcuttans flock in by the hundreds each day 
because the city's economic opportunities are far greater than what 
is available to them elsewhere. It is also still groaning under the 
burden it inherited with the partition of India and Pakistan in 1947 
when Hindus by the millions flooded Calcutta in a human tidal 
wave, fleeing their homes in the new Moslem slate. It is no small 
wonder that its rehabilitation Is on the scale of a world problem. The 
latest problem is the almost daily power cuts due to the overloading of 
the system. The same cause affects eveiy service and utility, especially 
transportation, although a new mass-transit system has been under 
construction for the past decade. 

Yet Calcutta’s bigness and turmoil have not produced merely 
social problems. TTie city is a dynamo, and you can feel the sparks 
everywhere. Its inhabitants are the Bengalis . . . emotional and 
artistic people who have been called the Irish of India. They were 
***' '"IcU'ctoal and political stimulus of 
fr * j Mohan Roy was a great liberal thinker. The 

freedom of Calcutta has a heady influence on creative artists. This 
city produces the most articulate writers in all India, the most 
stimulating theater and by far the best films. Two of its sons, 
Ra^krishna and his disciple. VIvekananda, have spread Indian 
philosophy to the Western world. These Bengalis, followed by the 
literary Nobel Prize winner RaWndranaih Tagore, were the first 
Indians to blend their ancient culture with the Humanism of 

urope. But other Bengalis expressed themselves in actions as well 
as words. In the early days of nationalism it was the home of ter- 
romts. That is one reason why the British moved their capital from 
Calcutta to the relative calm of Delhi in 1911. 
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None of this sounds very enticing to a lotus-eating tourist but the 
fact of the matter is that it is impossible to claim one has visited 
India without having seen Calcutta. Many Westerners in a hurry 
visit Calcutta for a few hours and then spend the rest of their lives 
spreading misconceptions about India on the basis of their short 
stay. In fact, Calcutta is about the most convenient base for 
exploring such touristic wonders as the temples of Onssa, the 
Himalayas or the wilds of Assam. It is well-equipped with the 
hotels, restaurants, night clubs and shopping centers required by 
modern explorers in between expeditions. 


Exploring Calcutta 

If the traveler comes to Calcutta by train, he is in for a unique 
experience. If you prefer to fly. pay a visit to Howrah Station 
anyway. The station is at Howrah on the nght bank of the Hooghly 
and it is a city in itself «ith what appears to be a huge P^nnanent 
population. Families camp on the platforms, sleeping and 
and eating until it is their turn to become part of the 
clusters sprouting from the carriages. They ^ "l 

tion’s bedlam composed of water-vendors newsboys peddleis o^ 

and sweetmeats, tea-serving waiters jostling an y nan- 

chUdren, shouting porters and whistling locomotives. He , p 
demonium is complete - but the trains run on time. 

The atmosphere of Howrah Station often seem to spr^d^t^o 
Howrah Bridge a few yards away. This ^ _i,iyand 

bridge, a web of girders stretching 1,500 f . million tons of 

over the masts and foonels «r ™ 

merchandise a year in this port. Traffic i y anvwhere 

Bridge, true, but it has nothing in common ''f 
else It'is a ceaseless pageant of cars, 

ox-carts, trucks and human beings. Here, other You will 

that the rickshaw is as fast a way of trave “ , and all 

still see rickshaws waiting for fares outside 

hotels: local authorities tried '"Jey cLrup 

humane bicycle nckshaws jjey fm (^ho 

against a storm of protest . . . from tne / rmssinc Howrah 
id not want to drive - and buy - new vehicles). Cr^smg 

Bridge, you’ll have plenty of time to ta . for Calcutta’s 

below. The shores of the Hooghly are headjarters for Calc^u 

masseurs and barbers who P^^ you set foot in the 

On the other side ^fj^e Howr^ Bn^ge. ^ 
birthplace of Calcutta. This bank of 

less than three centuries ago- It was Kalikata (which 

mud huts: Sutanati, Govindpur and Kal^.j 

became Anglicized as '^“temple was'^bu’ilt for her near- 

Kali, the consort of the god Siva. A P 
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by and then, in the beginning of the 19th century, another was 
erected at Kali ghat, not far from the banks of the Hooghly, through 
which the holy waters of the Ganges flow. This temple, by the 
way, is one of the few Indian landmarks of Calcutta. The atmos- 
phere of the old market and the nei^boring streets, especially in 
the evening, is rather frightening. 


From Job Charnock to Independence 


All this changed in 1690 when Job Charnock,, an agent for the 
British East India Company, chose these three tranquil villages as 
the site of a future port and settlement, renting them from the 
Mogul emperor Aurangzeb. In 1696. the first Fort William was 
erected to protect the East India Company's trading post. The 
British had gained a foothold in what had been a province of the 
Sultanate of Delhi and thus began the great adventure that led to 
the foundation of their Empire in India. 

It was no easy conquest. In 1756, Calcutta was captured by 
Sir^ud-Daula, the Nawab of Murshidabad, and most of its gani* 
son and British residents (led. 

The Nawab did not hold Calcutta very long. In December, Clive 
amved from Madras and retook the city in January 1757. In 1772 
Warren Hastings became the first governor of British India in Cal- 
cutta, Cornwallis, the British general defeated at Yorktown, was 
among the governors to rule from Calcutta. 

Bengal was always a tough nut to chew for the British. Lord 
Curzon partitioned the province - politically the most conscious 
and least manageable in India - into East and West Bengal in 1905, 
touching off a series of outbreaks so violent that Bengal reverted to 
a unified presidency in 1912 with Calcutta as its capital. Today, it 
is a giant head on a dwarf body; the partition of 1947 gave West 
Bengal with 28,000 sq. miles to India and East Bengal with 54,000 
miles to Bangladesh. To make matters worse, the jute mills of 
^cutta were cut off from their East Bengal sources of supply. 
Seventeen million people were uprooted during this map-drawing 
operation . . . and this helps to explain some of the problems of 


* stormy political history, strangely enough, is respons- 
mie lor the most handsome quarter of the modern city. Right after 
Clive rreovered Calcutta, the British decided to make certain that 
no further military disasters would occur. So they rebuilt Fort Wil- 
liam on a new site, completing it around 1780 at what was then the 
whopping cost of two million pounds sterling. To give the cannon 
of the fort a broad field of fire, military engineers cleared a huge 
expanse of jungle in front of their barrels. Today, this is the 
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Maidan, Calcutta’s pride and joy. a huge park measuring two miles 
long and a mile wde (twice the size of H yde Park). Football fields, 
tennis courts and even a race-course occupy the grounds around 
“new'” Fort William - w'hich has never fired a shot in anger. 

Victorian Calcutta grew' up around the Maidan and it w'as quite 
fitting that the southern end of the park was chosen for the site of 
the Victoria Memorial w'hich took fifteen years to build before it 
W'as inaugurated by the Prince of Wales (the late Duke of Windsor) 
in 1921. A mammoth pile of w-hite marble in which classical West- 
ern influences are married none too happily to Mogul architecture, 
it is the most impressive monument in this city which, after all, has 
had only a couple of centuries to build monuments. In this respect. 
Calcutta is a great deal like American cities in its short history . . . 
and in its traffic w'hich could be quite similar to that of New York 


if you substituted cars for cows! r d 

The Victoria Memorial is a treasure-house of relics of Bntish 
rule in India and its climax is a dignified statue of Queen Victona 
herself. The atmosphere inside the gigantic palace is ver>' much 
that of the India of the Victorian Age. . . »» u 

Calcutta relaxes on Chowringhee Road and the 
works hard half a mile away on Dalhousie Square (now called B.B.U 
Bash). Here, you have a taste of the past power and glory of Bnlisti 
India in the massive Writers’ Buildings built in 1780 on one side cHhe 
square. The “writers” whom they housed were the clerks of the fcast 
India Company and the company’s offices were so spacious that the 
government of West Bengal has fitted most if its Wnters 
Flags change and empires fade, but bureaucracy carries on. . . . 
of Dalhousie Square, surrounded by busy baMar stree , ® " 
Nakhoda Mosque, Calcutta’s Moslem place of worship 
Akbar’s tomb outside Agra. The vast prayer hall can accommodate 
10,000 people. As a contrast one can visit the gracious old garr 
church of St. Johns, which is full of echoes of the Bntish Raj. 


Other Sights 

While Calcutta is certainly not an “art 
methodical tour, it has a number of points o ^ 

well worth your time during a stay it3 ^palladian and 

IS rare but other styles are nfe. Someho ’ ^ 

imitation-Gothic buildings do not seem to be ou P phavan, 
sky of Bengal. Government House (now known as Raj Bhavan, 

the residence of the governor of West ^. . . j joq 2 only 

copy of Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire. It 'Y^s Pneland and it 
thirty years after Adam completed the^np^^ of Tipu Sultan, that 
contains some good sculpture and the Th 
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old nemesis of ihe British. For a change of scenery, you might look 
at the near-by High Court: ifs a replica of the Town Hall of 
Ypres! The Ochterlony Monument on the Maidan to a British gen- 
eral does even better than this. Its base is Egyptian, its column is 
Syrian, and its cupola is Turkish. 

Calcutta’s commercial wealth has made it a patron of the arts 
and museums The Indian Museum houses some priceless treas- 
ures of ancient civilizations, fascinating fossil remains and an 
excellent art gallery as well The MaiBle Palace near Chittaranjan 
Avenue stands inside a dozen acres of peaceful gardens and dis- 
plays a nch hoard of paintings including works by Rubens and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds Further northeast are the Parasnath Jain Tem- 
ples, one of which is almost Burmese in design with its delicate 
flniats. 

Not far from Howrah Bndge is Calcutta University next to Pres- 
idency College, the site of Hindu College which was opened in 
1827, marking the start of English education in India. 

Your curiosity might also lead you to visit the Ashutosh 
Museum next to the Senate House of Calcutta University with 
some fine specimens of Indian sculpture, architecture, miniature 
paintings and textiles quite representative of the region surrounding 
Calcutta. Then, at Belvedere, a former residence of the British 
Viceroy, there is the Indian National Library. 

Despite its overcrowding. Calcutta is extremely rich in parks. 
Across the Hooghly at Sibpur lie 270 acres of botanical gardens 
founded in, 1786. Botanists come here for a famed heiiiarium with 
more than 30,6QO species, but nearly everyone comes here to see 
the Great- Bany^ Tree which stands 88 ft, high and covers a cir- 
of SO'”? 1-200 ft. About 50 years ago, Ihe trunk of the 
tree had to be removed because it was attacked by fungus, but its 
600 roots are still doing very well. 

This is-ihe landscape and the stage of mercantile Calcutta, but 
actors of the dty’s life often seem to pay no attention to it. 

I ney have built their own stage. . . . 


Intellectual Metropolis 

ferment of Calcutta has produced a modern Renaissance in 
Indian culture. At Chilpur is the house where Rabindranath Tag- 
OTe was bom and where he died in IWl . He was the flower of the 
lyth-century Bengali revival in all the arts. Thou* a poet, he 
inspired a new approach to music, dance, drama and prose as well 
(he was the composer of India’s and Bangladesh’s national anthems) 
and he founded a univenily at SantinikeUn. He followed Michael 
Madhusudan Dull and Bankim Chandra Chattcriee. the poet and the 
novelist respectively, who pioneered in the reawakening of Bengal. 
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Calcutta’s writers are still prolific today and the city has adapted itself 
to progress by taking the lead, in quality if not quantity, in Indian 
film-making. It now produces sixty feature films a year and with an 
emphasis on realism rather than on the usual traditional stories of 
India. 

From Calcutta, too, has come a religious reform movement with 
an impact far beyond the borders of India. Seven miles north of tlie 
city on the right bank of Hooghly stands Belur Math, the head- 
quarters of the Ramakrishna Mission. Ramakrishna Paramahansa, 
who died in 1886, forsook his Brahmin birth to embrace all relig- 
ions and preached their unity, accepting no differences of caste or 
color. This saintly philosopher handed his mantle to Vivekananda , 
the son of a wealthy Calcutta family, who gave up his fortune to 
become Ramakrishna’s wandering disciple. Vivekananda came to 
the United States in 1893 and made a tremendous impact there. He 
founded the Ramakrishna Mission in 1897 and died five years later 

at the youthful age of thirty-eight. 

The Belur Math, home of the Ramakrishna Mission, resembles a 
Hindu temple, a mosque or a church . . • depending from what 
angle you look at it. This, of course, symbolizes that message ot 
man’s unity carried to the West by Vivekananda. 

In a way, it’s not a bad idea to visit Be^r Math and the birth- 
place of Tagore shorUy before you leave Calcutta m order to set 
your ideas in order. For Calcutta has been able *0 Pro 
more than jute and slums and the palaces of • 

Even in its darkest days, the flame of its spiritaal 
has never spluttered out. This flame will still ’-V. 

cutta India is trying to build. / 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR CALCUTTA 


WHEN TO GO? Like all big Indian cnies^CaMiJ^'is best 
seen between October and March. At an’-Jiltiiude qf 20 
feet and close to the sea, the capital 

w be a very humid place indeed at other penods of the year 

when the thermometer often reaches bursting point. At all costs, avoi t e rainy 
season, when flooding is common. 
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Bhavan), the High Coun, etc Ne*l to Calcutta University w the Ashutosh 
Museum showing Bengali folk art in all its aspects Among places of worship 
the Hindu Kah Temple, the Moslem Nakhoda Mosque and the Parasnath Jain 
Temple ment a visit The Marble Palace houses a fascinating collection of 
Victonan an The ongmal Garnson Church. Si Johns, is the site of Job Char- 
nock's tomb Crossing ungainly but impressive Howrah Bridge you can visit the 
Botanical Gardens and farther north, Belur Math, seat of the Ramaknshna 
Mission 


LOCAL FESTIVALS. The goddess KaL is propitiated 
during Ourga Pujo (Durga is one of her incarnations) 
held during Sept /Oct It continues for another month as 
Kgl, pgjg iiai^ly a day passes without a ceremony at a 
temple or shrine during these two numihs Lakshmi, goddess of prosperity, is 
made welcome by all households during f>»v<i/i (Oct /Nov.) with small, twin- 
kbng oil lamps At Belur, the Ramaknshna Mission observes Visob during 
Feb /March the while all of Calcutta's population is drawn into celebrating the 
Bengab New Year, the Batsak (ApnI/May) li is advisable to confirTn exact 
dates locally 



several of Calcuiu's 
or taxi starting from 


SIGHTSEEING TOURS. The West Bengal Government 
Tourist Bureau. B B D. Bagh, operates go^ conducted de 
luxe coach tours of the city and environs. Including an 
interesting boat excursion on the Canga IT DC. and 
private travel agents operate daily sightseeing tours by bus 
the main hotels. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Daily Indian Airlines services 
Connect Calcutta and the major cities of India Catculia is 
an international airport served by a number of leading 
carrien. 

Calcutta’s Howrah Station — teeming with humanity — is the terminal of 
such time-honored trains as the Dtlhi-Howr^ Mad (11 hrs). Aircondiiioned 
Express (covere the same distance in 24 hours) the fastest RajdhanI Express. 
airconditioned, twice a week (16 his), the Cakutia Mad{36 hours from Bom- 
bay). GnanjaU Express (30 hours to Bombay), and the Coromandel Express (25 
hours to Madras). Most of these trains have airconditioned coaches 

‘he Grand Trunk Road, connects Delhi with Cal- 
disunce twtween Bombay and Calcutta is nearly 
1.300 miles; Madru u 900 miles away. BefoK starting out. consult the regional 
Automobile Association which win provide you with up-to-date information, 
slate of roads, river aossings, deiouis, etc. 

How to Grt to Town from Airport Coaches available to main hotels. Rs. 8 
hWeT ®hout Rs 35-45, depending on 
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HOTELS. Shortage of accommodation, now that the leading hotels have 
been extended, is less acute than before. Nonetheless, make your reservation 
well in advance, especially during the tourist season from October to March. 


DE LUXE 

AIRPORT ASHOK. A new and luxurious 150-room hotel operated by the 
ITDC group, and located close to the airport. An ideal tourist hotel, but far out 
of the city center. Reasonable restaurants and good faeilities. 

OBEROI GRAND. 15 Chowringhee. Certainly the best, overlooking the 
Maidan; 300 airconditioned rooms with bath; luxurious apartments. Western, 
Indian, vegetarian and Chinese cuisine. 3 bars; Moghul and Polynesia are ex- 
cellent restaurants; night club, nice pool area. Daily cultural show. Hotel has its 
own generator, so is safe from ever-present power cuts. 

HINDUSTAN INTERNATIONAL. 235/1 Acharya Jagdish Bose Road, is 
new, airconditioned, has 212 rooms, restaurants and swimming pool. 


FIRST CLASS SUPERIOR 

GREAT EASTERN. 3 Old Court House Street. 245 rooms, fully audi- 
tioned, 30 suites. Expensive for its quality. Has a rather (^“ded grandeu . 
Nightly dancing and floorshow; Chinese restaurant. Bad y in n 
ovation. 

PARK. Park Street, with 125 airconditioned rooms with bath. Harbors the 
Inn and Out discotheque for swingers, the bar, and res aura 

reasonable food and music. Expensive for its plastic quality. 


MODERATE 

Run Been, 21 B Loudon Street. . . . . 

New Kenilworth, Little Russell Street, 50 airconditioned the'old 

Sudder Street, right beside the Museum and close 'o die i . 22 

style Fairlawn. with 21 rooms and considerable character, and Lytton. 
rooms. Both recommended to experienced travelers. ehihnn Sudder 

Indian-style hotels; Minerva. Ganesh Chandra Avenue 
Street with a few airconditioned rooms. Also Broad- 

Chandra Road; Metropol. Decares Lane; Idea! Home, Snry - pensive. 
way. Ganesh Chandra Avenue, and Warerly, Kyd Stree ’ . , H „nnee 

Other accommodations: Internationa! Guest House. 

(some airconditioned rooms). YMCA has a de luxe sec i 
and a cheaper establishment at Baneijee Road. 
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RESTAURANTS WITH ENTERTAINMENT. Dining out 
1- » and having a Iitile fun is easier in Calcutta than some 

other cities in India Most of the restaurants are licensed 
to serve dnnks up to tO p m . sometimes longer. The fash- 
ionable places are all airconditioned You may enjoy a comparatively inexpen- 
sive and gay evening at the spots Inted here They are supposed to function as 
nightclubs often have good floorshow numbers, but most close at midnight, 
some at t a m Bnng your own partner Main cadre for restaurants is around 
Park Street area Prohibition k noi in force in Calcutta, but Thursdays are 
"dry” days 


Moghul and PolynMia are both at the Oberoi Grand Hotel In same block 
B excellent Rang Mahal. 

Maxim’s at the Great Eastern is more sedate, dinner-dance with cabaret 
numbers. Somewhat scruffy 

Blue Fox, IS Park Street, has gained great populanty among the smart set. 
Dinner dances 

Shaf>«rs-Shah, m Great Eastern Hotel, for Tandoon delicacies — the only 
restaurant with Indian orchestra and music (1-2J0 p m. and 5-10 p m ) 
Trinca't 17 Park Street, is fashionable and up-i^daie. 

Golden Peacock at Hindustan Inieraaiional and Su)ata at Park. Both have 
Roonhows 

VIneet, Theater Road, good vegetanan food. 

Mocantbo, 25 B Park Street Calcutta’s Western teenagers congregate here 
for the 4 pm. tea dance: dinner danang commences at S p m. 

Amber, 1 1 Waterloo Street superb Indian (Punjabi) food, reasonable prices. 
Big ground-floor bar. Try the prawns tandoon Recommended for quality and 


So Music — So Uernse 

Magnolia and Kwahty, Park Street; Olympia at No. 21 of the same street docs 
have a bar license. You can dine In leisure at Saqi's, 177 Dharamtolla Street 
and the excellent Skyroom, 36 Park Mansions FluryX Park Street, is a learooni 
delectable confectionery. AtiaauJau. Park Street is good for vegetarian 


Chinese Food 

There are numerous excellent Chinese restaurants. Leading: Chinese Restaa- 
ram and Bar ac the Great Eastern Hoiel; Chung-Wah. 7/1 Chittaranjan Ave- 
nue, bar; Raping, I Park Street; WaUorf alsoon Park Street 

Also possible are the Barbeque, m Park Street, and Coley. Russel Street. 


- entertainment. There is no permanent English-Ian- 
‘heater in Cakutu English plays are often suged 
^ amateur dramauc dubs in the Kala Mendtr and Ra- 
, . bindra Sadan theaters There are a number of theaters 

^uUrly mging Bengali dramas: Star. Rungmahal. Btiwaroopa. Minena and 
l^ngene. ClassiwI Indian dancing can be seen occasionally at the Academy of 
^ Lane and at Academy of Fine Arts. 

Chov^ghee Cultural shows regularly presented at Kala Mandir. Cinemas 
showing En|lBh.speakiog films: Ebte. Lighlhouse. Metro. Mmerso. Sew Em- 
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pire and Globe. All-Indian wedding ceremony can be witnessed by contacting 
the Marwari Federation. 152-B Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

Nightly “dances of India" show at Oberoi Grand Hotel, Rs. 9. 



MUSEUMS. The Indian hUiseum, Chowringhee, is the 
oldest in India and one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive in the Orient. It w.ts opened in 1878 in the pres- 
ent impressive building and has six sections: Archeology. 
Art, Ethnology, Geology, Industry, and Zoology. The Archeology Section has a 
large and representative collection of antiquities illustrating the cultural history 
of India from pre-historic times down to the Moslem period. On the ground 
floor, this section occupies the entrance hall and half the southern wing which 
includes the Bharhut and the Gandhara rooms (specimens of Indian art from 
the second century BC to the 5th century AD), the Gupta and the Medieval 
gallery hall and the Moslem gallery, in addition to the corridors on the three 
sides of the central quadrangle. . . 

The coin room of the museum, which can be seen by special permission, 
contains the largest collection of Indian coins in the world and also a fine 
collection of gems and jewelry. The Art Section is on the first floor and corn- 
prises, among others, a very good collection of Indian textiles, carpets, wood, 
papier-mache and lacquer work, objects in metal, ivory and horn, stone an 
glass, and pottery. A hall on the third floor contains the picture gallery devote 
to Persian and Indian paintings and a collection of Tibetan banners. The An- 
thropological Section on the first floor contains exhibits showing the life an 
habits of the primitive tribes of India and other aspects of Indian life and 
customs. The Geological Section is the largest in Asia and one of the most 
important in the world. Open daily from 10 to 5 (March to November) and 
to 4 JO p.m. (December to February-) except on Mondays. Conducted tours are 
taken twice daily except Sundays and holidays. First tour between 1 1-I ; second 

tour between 2.30-4 JO p.m. Entrance free on Fridays, 

Victoria Memorial Hall, Chowringhee. The attractive building "ith traces ol 
Saracenic influence was opened in December 1921 by the Pnnee o a 
that time. The collections comprise sculptures, paintings, prints, istorica rec 
ords and objects of art, mainly illustrating Britain s connection wi n ' • 
also contains a few Indian miniature paintings and Persian boo s. pen y 

CCegc W,. THi, .n..,, — 
in the Senate House, is maintained by the University of Calcu a. 
architectural bits and pieces, statues, terracotta, paintings an ex i , 7 

illustrating the folk an of Bengal and Orissa. Daily from 10.30 to 4J0 (Satur- 
days to 3 p.m.). Closed on Sundays. , 

Gurusaday Museum of Bengal Folk Art, at Bratacharigra , 

Harbor Road. 1 1.30-4.00. Closed on Thursdays. mvthol- 

Nehru Children’s Museum, 94/1 Chowringhee, mcludes history and myt 

ogy through models, dolls, etc. Closed Monday. , , . j- ringed 

Birla knetariur^, 96, J.L. Nehru Road, is the finest in India. Closed 

Bungiya Sahitya Parishad, 243/1 Upper Circular Road. gjl 

tures; painting of the Bengal School and specunens of o and 

coin cabinet and a collection of rare manuscripts, mos y 
Bengali. 
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The Asiatic Society, I Park Sireei. wa» founded in 1784 and conlainj a nch 
and rare collcaion of Sanskrit manusenpu 
The National Library u now housed at Belvedere^ the former residence of 
(he Governor of Bengal Over a million books, among them manuscripts in 
European and Oriental languages, old prints, drawings and ancient maps. 
Birla Academy of An and Culture, Southern Avenue, is also good 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION. Local sighueeing tours m 
coaches conduaed by Tourist Department and 1 T.D C. 
Contact Tourist Office. 3/2 Dalhousie Square East If in a 
hurry, go by (an Ri 2 25 for first 2 km or part thereof 
and 80 P for every subsequent km For letsurely sightseeing or at peak hours 
vshen laxts are booked up hireanckshaw Calcutta is the place where the»iry 
nckshaw wallahs oppiosed the tniroductionofcyclessodan*l have qualms about 
hiring them Agree on fare beforehand and tip 
Munictpal buses and streetcars are cheap but overcrowded to the point of 
extreme discomfort In a pinch take No 10 bus bciween Howrah Station and 
Sealdah StaiiOR To get from Howrah Station to Dum Dum Airport take No 
I lA to Shambarar and there change lo 30B. 


SPORTS. Started m 1892. the Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship IS one of the oldest and the most important annual 
meetings of ptl/ert in the EasL Naturally, partiapation 
has been limned mainly to players living in these parts 
but the standard has always been high. Many v«y good amateurs, both Weil- 
ent and Indian, not to mention the challengers that Sn Lanka has sent out in 
part- Temporary membership at Royal Calcutu Oolf 
Club. 33 Tollygurtge The Royal Cakuita Turf Club. 1 1 Russell Street, runs the 
seawnal horseraces at the Maidan Racecourse. You can play encket and tenms 
at the Calcutu Cricket Oub (founded in 1792'). Curusaday Road. Ballygonge. 
Md tenno at the Racket Oub on ihe Maidan (near St Paul's). Rowing at Lake 
Uub and Bennal Rowing Club, both on Dhakuria Lake; sports /lying with 
Bengal Hying Oub, 95 Park Street Swimming at Saturday Qub. 7 Wood Street 
and Swimming Cub. I Strand Road 



( SHOPPING. The most popular Bengal sari comes from 
Murshidabad. which has printed designs on plain hand- 
woven silk. The Hindu weavers from Dacca in 
Bangladesh, who moved over to Shaniipur after Pariiiion. 
produce cotton san maierul ui which conunuous design runs all over the maie- 
nal But most attractive for Western doihing are the plain Tussore silks which 
so^imm ^e m rolls. To use these Ukes a skillful dressmaker back home. 

«Iay«sh sod. IS one of India's traditional 
seats of lemcotu CTafL Toy animals made in far-ffung Bengal villages make 
unusual and attractive gifts. 6 6“ 6 

The shops listed below sell at conticdlcd prices- 

Street For textiles, visit 

Handloom House. 3 Lmdsay Street and Khod, Cramodyog Bhavan. 24 Chd- 
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taranjan Avenue. Best products of Bengal's collage industries and handicrafts. 
Same for Bengal Home Industries Association, 57 Chowringhce. Assam Govern- 
ment Emporium, 8 Russell Street, for Naga and Manipuri handicrafts. Tripura 
Administration Sales Emporium, P2I Old Balligunge Road. Fascinating articles 
in bamboo and leather. Refugee Handicrafts, 9B Esplanade East, sells silhs and 
cottons made by weavers who left Eiast Pakistan. If you are not going to Kash- 
mir you can shop for carpels, furs, shawls, papier-mache items at the Kashmir 
Government Arts Emporium, 12 Chowringhce, Central Cottage Industries Em- 
porium, 9 Jawarharlal Nehru Road. 

If bargaining is your passion (and it is expected of you), pay a visit to the 
Burrabazar area (around Harrison Road) and the Hogg Market, (New Market). 


TOURIST INFORMATION AND HOSPITALITY 
SCHEME. The Government of India Tourist Office, 4, 
Shakespeare Scrani, will help you in planning your excur- 
sions to Daijeeling. Bhubaneswar and other places. It has 
a list of approved local guides who are available at shon notice. Through the 
Tourist Office “hospitality scheme” you can meet Indians of your trade or 
profession informally. Government Tourist Officers are in atlendanre roun 
the clock at Dum Dum Airport to help clear your baggage through Customs 
and to assist you in any other way. The West Bengal Tourist Bureau at . - ■ 
Marg (ex-Dalhousie Square) is very helpful. Also at airport and Howrah 
Station. 




MEDICAL SERVICES. S.S.K.M. Hospital at Acharya 
Jagadish Bose Road. Calcutta Medical Research Institute 
at Diamond Harbor Road. All leading hotels have En- 
glish speaking doctors on call. 

CHURCH SERVICES. Anglican, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Chowringhce; Roman Catholic. Church of Chnsl the 
King, 5 Amir Ali Avenue; Baptist, Carey Church, 3 
— “ ■ ^ Bow bazar Street; 

Chapel, Dharamlalla Street; American Methodist. Methodist Church Sudder 
Street; Church of Scotland (PceshyXerizn). St. Andrew s, Dalhous.e Square. M. 
John’s Church. Roman Catholic, Government Place North, Jewish } g g , 
Synagogue Street. 
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Travel Agents (recognized by DepafUneot of Tourism): American Express 
Internationa). 21 Old Court House Street. Larkin Lane; Everett Travel Service, 
4 Government Place North, SITA World Travel. 27B Camac Street; Mercury 
Travels (India) Ltd , J L Nehru Road. Trade Wings (Calcutta) Ltd ./-L, Nehru 
Road. Travel Corporation India. 46C Chovmnghec 
Airlines Indian Airlines Corporation, 39 Chiiiaranjan Avenue; Air-India 
Intemaiional. SO Jawaharlal Nehru Road, 8A & Qanlas, 41 Chownnghee; 
Royal Nepal Airlines, 42 Chownnghee. Thai International, 18 Park Street 
Consulates USA. 3/1 Ho-Chi'Minh Serani. UK High Commissioner, I llo- 
Chi-Minh Serani. Nepal (visa section). 19 Woodlands. Sterndale Road, AI- 
ipore, Bangladesh High CommissHMi. 9 Circus Avenue. 



BENGAL AND BIHAR 

Cradle of Great Movements 


The States of West Bengal and Bihar have a lot in common geo- 
graphically and culturally. West Bengal is as populous as the 
northeastern United States from New York to Maine, but wi s 
much less land that the density per square mile is well over 
people. Bihar is the size of Oklahoma with a population close to 
57,000,000, most of whom eke out a living raising nee. 
growing and harvesting takes from four to six 
rest of the year the peasants have very little to do. Ye P 

sesses handsome quantities of mica, hi^-grade Jr 

bauxite, chromite and kyanite, which are being stea i y P • 
The Central Government is not idle here and ^st ,, 

dams and hydro-electric installations in the Damodar valley 
slowly changing the face of this province. 
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The landscape in both Stales is flat - hardly so much as a bump 
from border to border. Bihar is mostly a stony plain, and West 
Bengal, with exception of the far northern Himalaya country, is a 
vast delta. Bengal is crisscrossed by rivers whose life-giving waters 
save the scene from monotony. Lush green lines the rivers and the 
bamboo and mango groves are idyllic 

The people seem to have absorbed the easy-going feeling of their 
surroundings; they are the poets of India, emotional and sensitive, 
and not very resistant physically. Many of the people live in high 
gabled huts pitched to shed the rain; the house rooms do not con- 
nect; even the poorest have a separate kitchen, for the Hindus are 
religiously careful about the preparation of food. The wealthy live , 
in “bungalows" which is really a corruption of “Bengali house" - 
a chalet with a porch all around it and set in a spacious compound. 
Such houses were found by the British when they settled in the 
province and they were quick to adopt the name and the style. 

In spite of Calcutta's lack of real antiquity (or at least of monu- 
ments tesufying to it) and all that remains to be done to make it 
“modem". Bengal has a great deal to offer. The Himalayas and 
their fascinating look-out post, Darjeeling, a lot of the tea and all 
the jute in the ccxiniry. perhaps the world's most unusual univer- 
sity, and for those who take lime to feel and see. the poetry of 
India. Bihar has the Buddhist Mecca, Buddh-Caya, other fine 
Modern and Buddhist monuments, and for the motorist, some of 
the best roads in the country. 


Historical Outline 

Like all great river deltas. Bengal is unquestionably one of the 
cradles of civilization, but little mention of it is found before Alex- 
ander the Great invaded India. The most glorious period of its his- 
tOTy IS also the history of the Pala dynasty (8th to 12th centuries), 
they were great patrons of art and learning, and as their artists 
moved smth to set the pattern of architecture and sculpture as far 
on as Indonesia and Indo-China, their religious scholars and mis- 
sionaries carried the Buddhist gospel north to Nepal and Tibet, 
l^nng the Mogul period Akbar added Bengal to his conquests but 
the province later became virtually separate from the Delhi Suita- 
^te under a popular and independent Moslem ruler, Siraj-ud- 
Daula. He was defeated by the British at Plassey in 1757 throu^ 
the treachery of his own jealous kinsmen. After Clive's departure a 
culminating in the terrible famine 
pUr u Hastings, the first and probably the greatest of the 

fnH^R h oHice in 1772 and set Bengal's 

lid Of reforms. Bengal, which 

had both Hindu and Moslem populations, was split in 1947 into 
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West and East Bengal, the former becoming a State of the 
Republic of India and the latter constituting the eastern wing of 
Pakistan which, apart from religion, had little in common with far 
distant West Pakistan, nearly a thousand miles away. 

The capital of Bihar, Patna, is the lineal descendant of a great 
ancient capital, Pataliputra. once the seat of the Magadha Empire. 
No Rome or Athens can boast such a long period of uninterrupted 
glor>' - a thousand years from 500 BC to AD 500 which made the 
metropolis the envy of the ancient world. It was from here that 
Chandragupta Maurya (contemporary' of Alexander of Macedonia) 
laid out and ruled his empire and that the emperor Asoka, his 
grandson, evangelized the Eastern world of Buddhism. All that 
reminds the modern inhabitants of Patna of their proud heritage are 
some of the place names of their city: geography is history’s his- 
tory. 

After these very ancient times, Bihar's story is mingled with 
Bengal’s. The Palas reigned here too and were overthrown by the 
Moslems at the end of the 12th century: in a single stroke the flame 
of Buddhism was extinguished and the religion’s important pilgrim- 
ages in Bihar languished. The Moslems were great builders and 
have left their monuments all over the state. One of them, Sher 
Shan Suri of Sasaram (try that one as a tongue-twister), seized 
power from Delhi and ruled Bihar for about 15 years. Even such a 
short period left a lasting impression on the province’s architec- 
tural aspect, for Sher Shah, an accomplished Afghan adventurer, 
but also a constructive genius and a great ruler, had definite ideas 
of his own! After centuries of ups and downs, the Moslem kingdom 
of Bihar with its then weak-kneed nawabs, fell to the East India 
Company. 

Exploring West Bengal 

Bishnupur, the “terracotta capital” of Bengal, has long been 
famous for terracotta works. The finest specimens are seen in the 
temples at Bishnupur. The temples, many of which no longer 
tain deities, are adorned with magnificent terracotta work, and 
have an overwhelming impact on any visitor irrespective of bis 
knowledge of art or sculpture. Bishnupur is only 91 miles from Cal- 
eutta and a portion of the drive is through quiet rural areas. 

Gour is Malda was the ancient and early medieval capital o 
Bengal. There are large numbers of relics. Particularly remarkable 
are the remains of the Adina mosque at Pandua. It has been said 
that Adina in its heyday was second only to the mosques at 
amascus and could accommodate ten thousand worshipers at a 
‘"tie. "rhe architectural style, especially the avenues of tall co 
aains, is impressive. 
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137 miles north of Calcutta, the historic town of Murshidabad 
can be reached by rail or road Here Nawab Siraj-ud-daula lost a 
major battle against Clive, the architect of the British Empire in 
India. Things to be seen at Murshidabad are Katra Mosque and }\u- 
arduan Arsenal, with the muskets, cannons etc. used by the Nawabs 

135 miles northwest of Calcutta, connected by road and rail. 
Santiniketan, or the ‘‘abode of peace", is a world-famous seat of 
learning Poet Rabindranath Tagore founded an international uni- 
versity. Visva Bharati. The university has been serving as a good- 
will mission for the country all over the world. To be seen here. 
Vichitra and Rabindra Bhavan - where are shown the poet’s per- 
sonal belongings, his manuscripts, paintings and the various edi- 
tions of his works are kept, and Uttarayan Complex, where the 
poet spent the later years of his life. 

Two miles from Santiniketan is Sriniketan, which was founded 
with the object of rural reconstruction as a sister concern of 
Vish-Varati. The leatherwork, pottery and textiles of Sriniketan 
ave found a world-wide market for their originality in design. 


Festivals 

Vasantotsava (spring festival) is held in March on the day of 
occasions in the region. The 
S hi I ^ *• Santiniketan is KenduH, birthplace 

♦hV* f n" Gita-Covinda. Joydev. On the closing day of 
1 January) a big fair is observed by the fam- 

u,!fh a community of Bengal's wandering minisirels 

I r '!'^'?ctcnstic songs. Durgapuja; The biggest and most 
woS '* when the Bengali Hindus 

goddess of Sakii (energy) and the universal 


A Himalayan Lookout 

ridor'^ which^is '^rfh "orih in the narrow zigzag cor- 

Himalavas and » r- f*- '^csl Bengal toward the mysterious 
SS wf real jewe of a town. Darjeeling and its surround- 
place i?the wild comparison. There is no finer 

», beLo .he'Sf hKIiS 
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away and thus looks smaller than some of the other peaks. The real 
king of the mountains is here, the Kanchenjunga which flaunts its 
incredible beauty to the continuous delight of the beholder. You 
may contemplate it any time (the people of Darjeeling themselves 
never grow tired of the view) but the best time is at sunrise. Even if 
you do have to rise at 4 a.m. and be driven by jeep to Tiger Hill 
about 7 miles aNray, the panorama is worth it. The somber, snowy 
sentinels, obscure in the dawn light, little by little grow pink, then 
, mauve and orange, then seem to catch fire at the very moment the 
sun pierces the horizon. This is Indra’s abode - it must be, for no 
one but a god could create such a matchless spectacle. 

On the way back from Tiger Hill be sure to stop at Ghoom. site 
, of a Tibetan Buddhist monastery which is as close to Tibet as the 
Westerner is likely to get in this unhappy epoch. The monks here, 
who are of the yellow sect, worship a 15-ft. image of the Coming 
; Buddha and fly prayer flags in the Tibetan tradition. Foreigners 
i may enter the monastery which is gaily painted in reds and blues. 
; Ghoom is also purported to be the highest railroad station in the 


world. 

And what a railroad! If we have spoken of the mountains first, it 
is only in deference to these kings of Nature. Getting to Darjee mg 
is really half the ftin if you take the toy train (of (:inerama tame). 
The 52-mile journey begins at Siliguri, a stone’s *hrow from bag- 
dogra, which is in turn only 55 minutes from Calcutta y ai . p 
takes about six hours, but this is no place on your itinerary 
time by going by bus or taxi! The train looks like ^mething any 
boy (preferably with rich parents) would like for ^ 

three coaches and a baby locomotive huTing and puffing a g 

foot gauge track. For the first few miles the * . 

through dense jungle with solid walls of vegetation einmi g 
track. Then the m/engine begins to pant, grumble and 
(from a racy 12-m p.h.) as the steep climb begins Sooii Pf ^ 
jungle are replaced by a deep-green landscape o tea p an , j. 

ing to the s4p mountain sides in narrow terraces like hundreds of 

Suddenly the traveler is in Kurseong where 
seems to be Main Street as well. You are so cl^ose „ettine up. 
you can bargain for whatever smikes you withou g 
It is here that Mount Kanchenjunga first leaps in ° 
minute stop hardly seems enough in this clea , 
known as the “land of the white orchid ’. 

From then on the road runs beside the most of the way 

which provokes many a friendly race between 
the latter never wins!). Children love to junip and at less 
boards of the coaches and make faces at the halfway up the 

than 10-m.p.h. they are quite safe. Kurseong is only halfway up 
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ladder in altitude and the train continues to climb through ever var- 
ied scenery. It reaches 8,000 ft. at Ghoom. 

Darjeeling lies four miles further north about 1 ,000 ft. lower. 

Sights In and around Darieeling 

But if one plans to see E)arjeeling one should get used to climb- 
ing' The town is built like a senes of landings joined by flights o( 
steps and almost vertical lanes. The "top floor" is mainly for vis- 
itors - along the Mall or Main Street arc the large hotels, catts, 
handsome villas and attractive shops. The middle floor is very 
Indian in flavor: the smaller hotels. Indian restaurants and more 
shops are here The "ground floor" is the most fascinating since it 
IS here that Darjeeling's working population lives. Nepalese, Tibe- 
tans. Bhutm, Lepchas (probably the original natives of Daijeeling) 
a in colorful tribal costumes throng the bazaars and market 
places Some of the women wear nose ornaments, almost all have 
nuge necklaces, and the men’s costumes are nearly as vivid. Just 
as pleasant IS the fact that the city is spotlessly dean, far more so 
than any other m India. You will want to join the tribesmen in the 
bn^ trading at the exotic bazaars. 

.,,1!!!, <«a»ed Chaurasiha) is Obser- 

ato^ Hill, sit^f the Mahakala Cave sacred to Siva and also ofa 
f. P«ks of Kanchenjunga from 

Darjeeling’s residential section 
blue domed Raj Bhavan (Governor’s Palace) 
f 'v," fauna of ‘he region are 

dsp^yed at the Natural History Museum, and also on Birch Hill is 
w I" ^fo'“’'ainecriiig Institute. Teaching there is Sherpa 
cruing Nor^y. who reached the summit of Mount Everest with 
h ‘^53. and prior to that had climbed 

f 'Die Mountaineering Insti- 

to ®f “"y nation, and its Museum are t^en 

cable car y* Smgla Bazar, connecting with Darjeeling by 

lra?k whid? interest in Daijeeling include the Lebong race- 
d.rJrid ,h/ ‘h® S'oallcst and highest in 

flcJve^nJ’ih. devoted to the 

uZ nr^ B^'f^hist monasteries in the 

i^th^^Aoh! ® M?' ^**^‘^'* monastery below Chaurastha 

fro'S'SSV ?r“o ” 

•ral mark.l square - and „ „„d ,o be the start.nB.poim for He 
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trade route to Lhasa. Kalimpong is also noted for its good schools 
and cultural institutions and for its Tibetan monastery on Tirpai 
Hill. Cooch Behar, southeast of Darjeeling, is a former princely 
state. Its major tourist attractions are the fabulous forests alive 
with big game (Jaldapara Wild Life Sanctuary). 

Mirik is a new hill resort being developed between Darjeeling and 
Siliguri. A lake, tea estates and superb views, including Kanchen- 
junga, are the main attractions. 

Places of Pilgrimage in Bihar 

First stop in Bihar, just across the border from Bengal, is the 
sacred hill of Parasnath. This is the eastern center of Jain worship 
and Parasnath, a tirthankara or perfect soul, ^ 

attained Nirvana on this hill. His temple, surrounded by 23 others 
though Jain, is a blend of Hindu and Moslern styles - tbf d>mb 
up to it is arduous. Not steep enough however ^ 

thousands of pilgrims who come here every year. avoid 

wear masks over their mouths - not for ,, ijfg jg 

inadvertently swallowing so much as a gnat, for 

““ta, 50 mues «s( or south wes. of hero vlov' 

Hazaiibagh and Ranchi, on opposite sides of the 

Both are fine if you really want to get from it d, o^on 

can promise you that anything spectacular w PP • where 

Ues in the midst of low hUls and ^“^^'^bve Jrnigle scene^^^ 

game is plentiful and the climate is good. R waterfalls. 

two and the countryside around boasts 

The center of the town is Ranchi Hill ^ 

outcropping in the midst of flat land. It is . . . ^ant^ed by 

pie and at the foot of the hill spreads f ^ ^ 

two temples and a pillared bathing ghat. The most conspicuous 

building is the semi-classical Government ' villaae whose 

Six ^les southwest of Ranchi is of the 

Jagannath temple is a sort of rough here though 

great temple in Puri. The car festival is also celebrated here 

obviously not with Puri’s crushing P^S^an ry- northeast of 

Hundni Falls, One of the world’s highest, is 27 miles 

Ranchi and when the SubamarelAa River i river from the 

and spectacular. There is a magnificent vie\^^_^ 
top of the falls and a pool b^ow them f 

mile to the falls must be covered on f •) , the wide 

include the Jonha (25 miles); "J^temple dedicated to Lord 

placid Gautamdhara where there is also P 

Buddha. „ , . is the Pittsburgh of 

South of Ranchi, near the Bengal > group, the 

India - Jamshedpur, the steel town. iSustries are 

mills cover almost 5 sq. miles and many accessory m 
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situated here; quite naturally since this is the area of Bihar’s rich 
iron ore and coal deposits. 

Neterahat is the prize beauty spot of the Ranchi area, but its 
isolation (95 miles west) makes it an attraction only for the tourist 
with plenty of time. The place itself and the road leading to it are 
surrounded by dense forests and - a gentle warning - some tigers 
here seem to prefer people to other prey. 


Cradle of a Great Religion 

Side by side about 80 miles northwest of Hazaribagh on a main 
railrrad Lne lie two of India’s most sacred shrines: the first to the 
Buddhists, the second to the Hindus. 

•k IS the cradle of one of the world’s great religions - 

Ik! n Buddhism. In this sacred spot GauUma sat beneath 

ne ISO tree and attained Enbghlenment. Twenty-five centuries ago 
a once-worldly pnnce here vanquished all worldly desires: since 
omv#. lift D!]!?k ^ worship. Does not that in Itself 

relitnnn^^* Buddh-Gaya also has something to say to men of any 
religion on vanity and pride? 

Buddha’s death, stately shrines 
k * around Buddh-Gaya: relatively few remain and 
r * restored, but the great temple was probably in its 
present form over a thousand years ago. 

ins rtf Buddh-Gaya prepares the visitor for a feel- 

b^nk< rtf ® wooded solitude on the 

hills silhouetted against a range of low 

Sdhf« the East Gate, a typical 

harmonirtii« !>!h *he great Mahabodhi looms up - 

temnip ■« peaceful like the teachings of the Master. The 

and crovm^d hv ! S 1'™ Pyramidal tower. level at the top 
is a twrt-fi^rpH 1 ^ stupa. Surrounding the tower at its base 
exactly like ihe° Structure supporting four smaller turrets 

SLied ? '" central counterpart. The regular, abs- 

om tuS ri of the tower with- 

S iSesfinJ 'he essential contributes to an over- 

fu ly rest<^!d “k'' Mahabodhi has been faith- 

ihe 

Buddha^ ** ^fk^°*^*** gilded image of the seated 

statue of the Master’s"mmher^/*^”^rt “'’P®'’ chamber is the 
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promenade to the western facade you reach the sacred Bo tree, where 
the Lord Buddha first attained enlightenment. All the trees which 
have been planted here during twenty-five centuries are supposed to 
have come from saplings of the first. Beneath it is the sacred seat. To 
the south and west of the temple are 8-ft. high railings ascribed to 
Asoka, the great emperor who was for Buddhism what Constantine 
was for Christianity. The carvings on the Asokan railings tell Buddhist 
stories and add fabulous creatures and scenes from everyday life for 
good measure. These railings rank as one of the most ancient remains 
in India. Also to the south is the tranquil lotus pond where the 
Teacher bathed. 

Buddh-Gaya is sacred to Buddhist and Hindus alike (the latter 
worship the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu) who manage the 
temple jointly. A typical pilgrimage here is an unforgettable experi- 
ence. Thousands of tiny yellow lamps give the Mahabodhi a new 
dimension as cymbals and drums sound and the monks chant their 
litanies. The message of Buddha comes echoing through time s 
long corridor to us: “If thou wouldst worship in the noblest way, 
bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these: Contentment, 
Peace, and Justice.” 


Gaya and Nalanda 

Gaya, just seven miles north of Buddh-Gaya, is second only to 
Varanasi in sanctity to the Hindus. It is here that the devout prac- 
tise the equivalent of “Honor thy father and thy mother ; but alter 
parents’ death. Pilgrims come from all over India ^ ofifer p;/i as 
(funeral cakes) for the peace of the departed souls. This o ering is 
essential - the ritual is complicated as in most Hindu worship - 
relieve the dead of all earthly bondage and send them r 
heaven. The center of the pilgrimage is the Vishnupada tpmple 
(18th century) in whose sanctum, sunk into a silver basin m the 
pavement, are Vishnu’s footprints. Half a mile to t e 
Bramanjuni Hill which is climbed by a flight of 1,000 ^ 

you can take the climb to the temple at the top you - 

good view of Gaya and the top of Buddh-Gaya s spire peeping 

over the treetops. . . ■ 

This part of Bihar is full of Buddhist associations and remains, 

but unfortunately Rajgir, northeast of ^a^fb'Gaya, a 
associations than remains! It is known that the first Buddhist 
Council was held here after the Master s de^h, u nlace. 

who wants more than a few scanty stones, Bajgi bodies as 

Meanwhile, Indians concerned with the health o , 

well as their souls come here for the soothing h 

Nalanda, north of Rajgir, is far more impressive. If Buddh-Gaya 
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was the beginning. Nalanda was the continuation and the intellec- 
nerve center of Buddhism. Ten thousand monks and students 
once lived in this vast monastic complex and many of the teachers 
‘he eastern world. The scholars who 
ih "fellow of Nalanda" had far more prestige 

than any Oxford don or Harvard professor! 

frt °f em mrauders who. not very brightly, mistook the school 
for a fort, kihcd all the residents, and burned the library. The vast 
a good idea of this past glory although 
Nau li^ge uncovered area is only a part of what was once 
monument is the Great Stupa flanked by 
S ^s‘eps and terraces. A few of the votive stupas are almost 
ih» *•» **“**** pieces found on 

building IS that of the Nalanda Institute, an 
fou„dSin“]95“"'" in Bliddhology 


Patna and Environs 

coISrnmii!?'.''!!' ''Sion nonhwejt lo Biter's capital is 10 leave llie 
EeT' „ P'O", of Ite Buddhists for the tire and dash ofthe 

Pai?a w.s "I'nlioned. the original 

Jams little rem'aTn.'^rle'”'’ ® Center for Buddhists and 

thebanks^of ifthaWtants) stretches eight miles along 
the western visitor would do well to start in 

British era Sfari' e' ^iicd Bankipore. largely a product of the 
tiSJhed neS af. vT Palace - spacious, undis- 

radiatins in a semicrl-u r broad avenues 

are the maior eovds * *bc same axis as the Palace 

Sna hSm Court, and the vast 

•nien comesX of ‘he ancient capital, 

designed for some strangc^’fi’of^^'i!^” beehive which looks 
terrible famines of 1770* u 

remedy would be granariesal^h.. 

have one built The n^u ° deputized a Captain Garstm to 
steps leads to a hole rtf 

poured. The only catch was 

inward i e could not j ^ doors at the bottom opened 

■he best vantage point for the ®‘'"' “ ’’ 

Compa” mmfd'out' tte°hM^;||,‘J'’^'°^ where the East India 
y stun and a fancy profit through 
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trade with China. Progress is progress and the massive white budd- 
ings now prosaically house Bihar’s government printing offices. 

Patna seems to be a place where nothing lasts very long - at 
least not since the far-off days of the Empire. An earthquake in 
1934 destroyed many of the handsomest English 18th-century 
buildings and the Moslems who preceded them fared little better. 
Unreal as it may seem, their golden domes and minarets once 
shone along the banks of the Ganges. The Afghan ruler, Sher 
Shah, did much to embellish the city in his 15-year reign, and the 
noblemen of the Mogul court who came after him foUow'cd suit. 
The oldest mosque in Patna is Sher Shahi (1545). a heavily-budt 
domed structure with four smaller domes at the comers, wo 
others are the later Pather Ki Masjid which can only be descnl^d 
as squat, and the Madrassah whose gilt-spired domes nse on the 
high bank of the Ganges. Patna is also a center J , 

■tenth guru Gobind Singh was bom here in 1660 and the Sikh temple 

has grown up around his house. : p 

From Patna you may go in a Buddhist or Moslem d recuon i.e^ 
north to VaisaU or west to Maner. Vaisali especially for 
with deep archeological interests - preferab y wi , 
shovels - for the once great city is still iv^wW^ have 

This is not to demean the Buddhist ' 

been found, or the Asokan pillar crowned by a hon. 

Two interesting Moslem tombs at Maner ar 
and the Bari Dargah. The first lool's ^mething like a ™^f rt 
the second is a stately colonnaded and domed veranda mn- 

four twelvesided towers each with its own S 

ning all round the central chamber of the tom 1 

floral and geometric designs and inscribed 

But the best Moslem tombs in wkh"the road 

Shah’s seat, at the junction of the Great Road with jn^ _ ^ 

leading to Patna. The most impressive is , arches, 

handsome five-tiered structure; a hexagon orn „ 

latticework, cupolas and finally the great dom , 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR BENGAL AND BIHAR 

j r“T.rnv 

'' dry and sunny. Averag Darjeeling 

linimum 50°F.-maximum 85°F. Astonish j January-Febniary, 

te thermometer is usually above freezing point even m 
■'hile in summer the weather is delightful. 
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WHAT TO SEE? The Himalayas, those "naturaj tern- 
C \ P'f.* teagardens in the foot- 

hills Once yoa manage to take youreyesoff the moun- 
tnu-n« u-.k f explore Darjeeling and K^impong, both colorful 

Bh^nas ethnic groups - Upchas. Nepalese, 

foreo f mountain tnbcs For nature lovers a visit to the 

X fr r 1 ^ * awarding experience. A hundred 

thriceS '* ^^'•‘'mketan. where Tagore, India's great poet and 

matwiai e*penmeni m education. Those interested in India'i 

lan’s should visit the new townships created around Chittaran- 

i^rli * ;yorks Smdn-s feniluer factory - one of the largest in the 
Damnrfar vln ’°n* Jamshedpur's steelworks and the dams of th< 
where the fla ^^toject Buddhism is still very much alive at Buddh-Gayi 
mTwiU se^"! 1^" «t.^tenment 25 centuries ago.Hert 

P*"* ^ offering their prayeFs to iht 
«oital'^ ^ the monks’ cymbals and horns. Patna, Bihar'i 

Pat^?n:„« ^ P®*"' ^ excursions to the reins of ancieni 

where some nr .k centers of Nalanda and Rajgirand to Sasaram, 

the ravages of time examples of Afghan architecture have survived 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? There are Bights every day 
li- n ^k”*’** '? Bagdogra. nearest airport to Darjeel- 
g. rti^t time is 45 minutes. Patna can be reached daily 

^ 

board'lhe famou.'^nv CaJeulta) you ought to 

juulina You can or cn^" Siliguri which bring, you in 7 hour, to Dar- 

DaSlI l» “fi- Thu t«.r ™tc, in 

liatS by thu auVhortfa Mouastun. o, to Gangtoh (in Silkint) aru 

tivuly , coach ntenrai KH >' Coventutent Touri,i Oillcc). Altcma. 
tupees. Siiigiri i, the iiunsii 7K hour, and cost, 25 

■ok b?";.u 7-" S’h.tv^sr4^Lr 

“nasi, you continue S®”'"* (i-OSO miJc*) " ^ar- 

ferry ^fore Malda-Silig^ri. "* " ” ®i'»e“’pur - Sahibganj- 

toTSlmSiTwircInHot^^^^ *“ Daijeeling 

JiaJimpong. A collectiv? landrover e ^orn Siligun to Gangtok and to 
miles) via Ghoom - T^su - Rani^^l"*^ Daijeeling to Gangtok (62 
to Kalimpong and Darieeline to *e”"ce from Darjeeling 

train with Sil^uri. ^ Gangtok. Also. Calcutta is connected by 

DJlh?Sleb5^ro'L?tVonco7rhe‘^f^ Calcutta. 13 from 

Calcutta; 620 from Delhi) most 

Gaya i, quite close to Patna bv«i 

aiwita by a good road via Asa^-OhS>/T"^ "h."''' 

1^ (Sanunikeun. eJ^mj JJL ‘“Stable for visits 

galore m the two states ^ **® mere are local bus and train services 
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FESTIVALS AND FOLK DANCING. Hindus all over 
Bengal and Bihar celebraie the Durga Pttja (September- 
Octobcr), the most spectacular of all festival occasions in 

— - this region. The Santhals. attractive tribal people who live 

in remote villages of both states, have some interesting community dances, but 
the highlight in this respect arc the dances you can see performed in and 
around Daijccling by the various ethnic groups. Here is a timetable of ‘hmr 
festivities: New Year of the Lepchas and Bhutias, 1st week of January, Makar 
Sankranti: Fairs all along the Tista River. Benimela: 2 miles from Tista Ba^a^ 
biggest fair held in the 2nd week of January (folk dances, > 

Y^r (mid-February-Mid-March) - folk dances m '''= 

near Kalimpong (February); agricultural fair. Sikkm Lama (mid- 

(December-January): Lama and Devil Dances. Birthday of Dalai Lama (mid 

June): Processions from the monasteries. 

accommodation 

ASANSOL (Bengal). Dak Bungalow witn catering. 

BUDDH-GAYA (Bihar). No hotels. Best in town "e, 

Lodge, 12 rooms with bath. Good catering service One might able 
into the Bihar State Government’s Tourist Bungalow. Reserve thro g 
Tourism Office in Calcutta. 

BURNPUR (Bengal). Near Asansol, Burnpur Hotel, Western style, most 
moderate. 32 rooms. 

COOCH BEHAR (Bengal). If visiting the bv^prevbu?^- 

comfortable Hollong Forest Rest Home is best. is p . gg^ar The 

mngement to stay afthe Fute of the former Maharajah of Cooch Behar. 

small Madarihat Tourist Lodge is also possible. 

DARJEELING (Bengal). Oberoi Mount g°78^oom^ whh 

establishment here. Glorious view of the Kane e ^ class superior, 

bath; riding; occasional Tibetan and ^^"grvatory Hill, Windmere, 29 

Also good b Tiger Hill style Piantl^s Club allows outside 

rue^.'Ts'joSmSanYgood mmosphere. 5.vto. an^ 

class reasonable to moderate. . , . /«iW? Jubilee Sanatorium, 

There are numerous Indian-style hote^ Road and Kundtts, Rock 

Tiffan/s. Ashby Road, Nirula’s Embassy, Gandhi Road. 

ViUa Road all inexpensive. . ^est Bengal Govern- 

There is also the Tourist Lodge, Mall Road, run oy 
ment. Moderate comfort. 

- t, nelek M G. Morg, 60 rooms, all 

GANGTOK (Sikkim). Best is the Tashi DeteK provided) the Tourist 

with bath, bar, restaurant. Outside the aty ( , , P. ^ 3Q rooms, with bath. 

Lodge has nice garden. Inexpensive. The > and Kanchen 

Several small and simple hotels in town s 
Kieiv. 
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GAYA CBIhar). A comfortabte Ctreuli House is al your disposal by permis- 
Sion of ihe Disinct Magistrate New Rest House. 16 beds, nea; ihe hils ii.md 


“"<1 ^ Bungalow are best 

bets Standard. Magadh. Ashok. Paying Guest House, all moderate. 


(eihar). The steel ciiy has a works hotel. Ihe Ttsco, in 7B 
o" business) only if there is a 
furnished aircondiiioned new wing, restaurant. From 
moderate to firsi-cUss reasonable 

hotels, with minimum comforts are Hataraj and 
Boulevard, both on Mam Road 


m Il'mahyan Hotel one mile south. 1 1 rooms, is 

iw moderate to first-class reasonable 

rates fine Bengal Government. Comfon at moderate 

facilities Lodge for use of tourists al ettra charge Catering 

fm iSgf"' ’‘•'“I”"*- npmivt i! te 


ponel^^hl^ (Beflgal). Inipreuon Bungafoiv (Tot ineivation. »« K.lim- 
pons) or Ih. Cfc,.*, ai„ Ft,„-A„w. in.,p,n,„«. 


CnSm l!l““"",S,SrS” 


P W D .nJS’hmsfi 


Ihe^g'^^ *r Bungalon' Seveit miles outside the town Is 

good Bengal Govt. Toumi Bungalow. 20 room, and limited faaLties 


type. arc!^^!«/o« H* ®‘her awommodations. of the inexpensive 

India. Ewiem Circle Afcheological Survey of 

»PPly Divisional Officer. 

Youth Hostel. Pall Institute bottom accommodation, 

rent free, '"’'“u'c. 6 rooms tent free. Rashbehan Vidyalaya Hostel 


tact Depuly*™mmus1oLf“nJ^X^^*"”'^^ 

Another Wofow near o" (3 hours) 

a and TninL Road is 3 miles from Parasnalh. 


or56^ro^b'i?awoid™ionrf ^l^Bpuira Ashok. A new ITDC hotel 
are probably the ^st avaiUMe x'*”"e ' *^***°”*ble food and limited facilities 
•he ^ddhis^ Pdgrmaar«n«rs ST >’* *«-'y 

Restaurants and full services shooo*^ Bat^. 80 room hotel of ITC Group 
Lawlys Budding. Exhibition Ro!ld% h'T'"* 

Honed Hotel Satkar Imernational ^ 

and resuurant First-class moderW aircondiiioned rooms; bar 

•o reasonable Palace, Gandhi Maidan 
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Also Grand. Frazer Road; Natraj. Ashok Rajpath; Frmre Frazer Road. Indian- 
stylc hotels; Rajasthan and Marian, both Frazer Road, both inexpensive. 

^Restaurants; Balazar, New Delhi Royal Cafe. Gaylords and 3 Aces, air- 
conditoned. 

RAJGIR (Bihar). Tourist Bungalow. Government of Bihar. Accommodation 
ranges from double rooms with bath, to 10-bedded dormitoiy; “'^"8 
abli Apply; Manager. 0>ci,/r House, with 8 double -onts^-s es-nt.ally meant 
for Government officials on duty, but you can always ry , • PP > 

S.D.O., P.W.D., Rajgir. 

RANCHI (Bihar). Western-style South Eastern y' 

baths, tennis; moderate. Also on Government-approved list is Wesm™ 

style, with some of its 20 rooms airconditioncd. nmmi ^ some 

tiLed bar and restaurant. Mount is "m is pTr- 

rooms airconditioned. Several rock-bottom Indian-style hoteU. Sangam per 

haps the best. 

SANTINIKETAN (Bengal). A delightful 
reasonable food, is run by the West Bengal Govt, niv y . yj 
beds. For reservation, apply at least 7 days m f ^ ^p'Tpersons 
Bharati, Santiniketan. Tata Guest " Permission; Re^sUar, Visva 

connected with educational institutions. 6 rooms. 

Bharati. Santiniketan. 

SASARAM (Bihar). Dak Bungalow, no catering. 

SlLIGURl (Bengal). Hotel Sinclairs. P.O. 
from Bagdogra airport. Also West Bengal Gov . 

THIMPU (Bhutan). Motithang b2rc!luTthl"L^srany 

accommodation, each having 30 . hotels are full one might obtain 

way, be considered an adventure destination. „_iintion to the Director of 
permission to stay at the State Guest House, by application 

Tourism, Bhutan, Thimpu. 

VAISALI (Bihar). Inspection Bungalow and Youth Hostel. 


MUSEUMS. Patna wTnl TF 

collection of ’iJdian paintings of various 

betan banners and paintings, 

^^^S^i^S^5^,bools. Persian day seals and mis- 

Nalanda Museum contains bronze an stone Buddhist University, 

ffianeous objects recovered on the site of the famous u 

Jso a few items from neighboring Rajgir. nistricO with Buddhist and 

There is a new museum at Vaisali (Muzzafarpur Distnct, 

ain relies. , . , m temple and various items 

Buddh-Gaya’s museum contains relics 

xcavated at the site. comprehensive collection of Hi- 

Dageeling’s Natural History Museum has a comp 
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Miwnn/zm,"*, ^ Botanical Gardens. The Moun 

lomeenng lnsu,ute s Muuum k wonh a vbjI (closed Tuesdays) 

Budd'h-Gay^*”^^^ '*** *'«“>»■ >" the ma^c of complicated names at 

•'’« '^“ddha Ml 

EnhgCnL;;'""' “ '^here Buddha attained 

from where^^udrtha^^i*^ ^ tapcnng bnck temple marking the spot 
shelter * Bo tree in gratitude for giving him 

mfStnd'Zl "" '’”1' "" E""' ‘P"' P>>* "'‘• 

m«l,ui.on Along ,hc m,„hm „d/„r,i,n 

ones which are u 0 I V ' flowers eommemorate the real 

1 „ “P “"P" k« rccL 

yellow, fetl whib^nTorT^ ‘Po merliiaiion during which blue. 

Buddhrsi flans o/ r a “ t J '^1'* '"”0010.1 from the Buddha's body. The 
The r ‘ ‘r ?»'“ "dh Ihese cote. ' 

dmte rbir™.'??' t'"' '""P'' <loninaiing all ihc resl. 

lemple are amonf th **”"* failings on the south and west of the 

temple are among the oldest monumenu in India. 

*5**»*^?5lr* SPOftTS. Vour travel agent can 

y fcNi ,K I and/or angling expedition B 

fomtsofCooch Behar. The District Forest Of- 

Dceembee and MarehiTo ihe -JS.', l"'o ?*"“ ‘‘“"P <°™'*s'' 

enjoyed at the world', htuk .! j'* Rangeei nvers Horse racing can be 

end of December fur fii»iAr c* ^Pnl and May for flowers and mid-October to 
be mrs'iilri fiomY. El-cite. rebru.r, and March lend in 

•veo. ih^ rlf tarir ,S, ";<"»o., »i„ ,he en|o,n,e.. nf 

map): ‘ i. details of a few routes (refer to hiking 

.1. Daijeefing to Phafui 50 m.ia.. . 

5" r“»- 

Sang.S"bI5Ja°o°r|,“‘i mKw'T, B><l™lam-Namchl-Temj- 
days ® *‘^ees- T.mc required for both journeys: 10-12 

possible — consult Tourist 

■dvanee hr- Mmi.,., .f i.a,S.“;i"BS"„”Tj^-^PP^ ” 


SIKKIM AND BHUTAN. The tsofaierf ii . 

Bhutan are open for tourist vartois now hliT* ‘“"Sdoms of Sikkim and 

•o the Home Ministry. Indian Govemoil^ ^PP'^ 

*. «cw uelhi, at least eight weeks in 
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advance. One may be required to pay in full in advance, at a very high rant, for 
accommodation. Travel and accommodation are still not easy. Several Indian 
travel aaents (Travel Corporation of India, for example) claim to be able to 
arrange‘'tours for individuals or parties, but these operators are dependent on 
the changeable local attitudes of olTicials in Gangtok and Thimpu, the capital 
towns of Sikkim and Bhutan. Unless you have a great deal of time available, it 
is best to rely on a local agent to attempt the =>n-“ngemcnts on your behalf. 

Bhutan is estimated to have a population of around 12.(»0. although 
census has ever been done. The valleys of this spectacular br-t 
Slate are between 6.000 and 8,000 B.; the peaks tower up to 15,0TO ft. ravel is 
not practical during the winter because of heavy snow, but it ^ J’” 

sunder. The best seasons for visits are March or September-November. Bag- 
dogra is the nearest airport, served by daily flights from 
doja there is no direct bus for the road journey of almost f 

sometimes very primitive roads to Thimpu. One travels from B^gdog a to S.l- 
igiri by bus or taxi (9>^ miles), then connects by car. jeep bus for the 

tough mountain journey. There is no rail access to Bhutan ‘"e nearest radhead 
beiS Hashimam, 131 miles away. Limited is ava.Iabk^ 

quiries to Director of Tourism. Ministry of Finance. Tachichho Dzang. 

^ikkhn? ako"approached by road, to Gangtok, the capital, from Bagdogra, 
via Siligiri and Kalimpong. 

DARJEELING. Foreign nationals who travel to n'f 

period ofslay does not exceed 15 days are cxemptc ro p ^ depar- 

Iheir passpom should be endorsed at Bagdogra a.rpor 

ture. When going by tram, a road pc™" Darjeeling. General tourists 

Jaldapara separate permits must be taken from ^ _ either from 

traveling by road must have a permit before entenng B opad Calcutta, or 
the Foreigner’s Registration Office, 237 Acharya . f Bose Rood 
from the Ministry of Home Affairs. GovU of India. North Block, rse 
IIOOOI, or from the respective Indian High Commission . ^ ^ 

SHOPPING. Nepalese and Tibetan 
I andjev/elTy in 

Cottage Industries Emporium, D.B. Road, Gu “^ 8 _ 

Daijeeling is the ideal spot to test your bargaining . . 

USEFUL ADDRESSES. ^°“^‘^Y^hm°Road°Dar- 
men/ of IVes, Bengaljouns' 
w ^ ^ . leeline. or in . 

Officer, G7"™'"""‘fueirtRoa'drat Daijeeling, Chow- 
Indian Airlines: at Bagdogra (Sihgin)» H w„:fian 
asta, Velview Avenue; at Patna, South Gandhi Maidan. 
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Call of the Wilderness 


and *c'”cobrfulTn?es"ihrt°' h « 'f*' Himalayas which border it 
states of Ind J “• « one of the rarely visited 

of Idaho and is extreme northeast corner, it is the size 

of land winding^ts ® 

And yet, however •. •*'" Bhutan, Bangladesh, and Nepal. 

India and certainly one of ih* beautiful regions of 

traveler, it is a real fascinating. Attractive to any 

fisherman, or naturalist wild-life enthusiast, hunter. 

Nagaland.’ Shot's 

^ the one-horn\dVhidw«os Hv'^t 

head-hunter till a generation occasional 


head-hunter till a genel^^hm occasional 

infrequent) earthquakes havj blei, '* ^ 

tains, where men may eTrn ,en " ”1"^" "toun- 


jgj -■'-•-■■v >-aiiiisuaKes nave beer 
horn sells for $30oTpoun? and^** “ 

do such strange thines as where some tribes are known to 
frightens the would-be trIveS case all this 

. let us hasten to say that he wDl be 
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perfectly safe in Assam, and that if he goes he will have discovered 
one of the few relatively unexplored wonderlands left in the world. 

In the air age, Assam has become easily accessible, but for hun- 
dreds of years its geographical position kept it far from the main- 
stream of Indian history. The Moslems tried here as elsewhere to 
gain control, but Aurangzeb’s expedition in 1662 failed to subdue 
the Assamese. They remained independent until the end of the 
18th century when the Burmese crossed the border mountains to 
occupy the country. These invaders were in turn evicted by the 
British in 1825, who attached Assam along with Manipur to 
Bengal. Soon many European tea planters began to exploit this one 
great Assamese natural resource. In 1937. Assam was one of the 
eight provinces in which the Indian National Congress obtaine a 
majority in the elections held under a new British-made Constitu- 

“""n more recent times, the brave Naga HiU tribes were partly 
responsible for stopping the Japanese invasion from Burma in 
and subsequendy gave great aid to the Allies as ^ 

guerrillas. Assam was a link on the famous Hump igh 

Nationalist China. 


Exploring Assam 

Before starting our trek in Assam, let us 
traveler to be, in the best Boy Scout tradition, prep ’ , 

the State qualify as the wettest places m the ^ . 

compensation: waterfalls six times a® ^tn^so in one hour 
the temperature can easily drop from 90 degree njing 

of ascending into the hills. You might very well fi y 

an elephant, so dress accordingly. ..wjiri Pnct” its 

Although Assam may be qualified as India s Wild East , ds 

capital, Gauhati, is not exactly an “exciting P ace- 8 altitude 
pleasant one. The air here is exhilarating due to the 5 GW ft. altuude 
and the pine forests and meadows make this one o 
resort towns. Many sports are available including Cher- 

sheer scenic grandeur, try a day’s excursion rom / a verace an- 

rapunji (in Meghalaya), the wettest place in ^ j nlateau 

nual rain fall: 426 inches.) Itself a flat and rather deserted plateau 

Cherrapunji is surrounded by hills rent by ^ jj^e eigantic 

the rains wkterfalls thunder down a thousand feet through the gigani 

The people living around Shillong bebng^mostly^to^the^^^ 
tnbe, one of the few societies in the wot missionaries 

are inherited only through the women. Th Ch 

who have converted many Assamese, no y erect mono- 

have not gotten very far with the Khasis - they still erect mon 
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Iithrc stones to their ancestors, tell the future by breaking eggs, and 
eir pnncipal festival is the Great Sacrifice. Khasi dancing and 
inbal ntes. celebrated with much color aud pageamry, can be sen 
Nong^em from Shillong at Smils village and at nearty 

Noi^ of Shillong IS Assam’s airline center, Cuahati, only one 
hour by air from Calcutta It 15 the gateway to the Brahmaputra 
^ver valley and dales from ceniunes before the Christian era. Just 
on Nilachal Hill stands the wellknoMti 
Kamakhya Temple dedicated to the goddess Kali. As her destine- 
powers are only reserved for exterminating evil, the landscape 
^Ims continues to remain pleasant and adorned by 

ihink of as Assam's 

of RraV, Brahmaputra. The river’s name means "son 

ihA “ 'S *he Lord of the Universe of 

rams it jo o* dispenses life and death. During the 

wuarl S c “* and flood hundreds of 

vests of •*'* natural irrigation may leave lush har- 

deathanHH^o"'! ®"'? mustard, but just as often it leaves only 
J«'n<ction in its wake. At Gauhaii you may embarkfor 
leaves an D'bragarh (some 300 miles away) which 

c“eck i?lSo® of Assam’s lifestream and life. But 

MovSe still be operation, 

traveler wilt Gauhaii to the Kaziranga sanctuary, the 

S" Ind 1 Is iJn ‘he "cup that checTs but not inebri- 

herself somn ^ * largest exporter of tea and consumes 

one of PO""* annually, and Assam’s variety is 

fed dn h^fn 'hJck green plants, about three 

AssaSesJ 1 u **l*‘'«* hy tall trees! At harvest time, 

amone ihe^nlanK ''i* baskets strapped to their heads, move 

cSi°!fed P" ‘h«e plantations - 

a warm welcome •ni«n ~ '* 'ntercsiing and the visitor can expect 
gerial staff have communities are self-sufficient; the mana- 
ts are ^ribaUT^ev *PP«* and n>05t of the work- 

have as much *’tanc’^ customs and fesuvals which 

c as much tang and "bouquer as the tea they help produce. 

Kaziranga Wild Ufe Sanctuary 

RilS^^TelSirHim hy the Brahmar«Ira 

Indian one-homed rhinL’oiJe ''”^‘“‘*“'5 

mg in this Drote«M ‘he rhino now is Ihnv- 

he thought it was the lese ?*”*"*■ .'^hen Marco Polo saw this beast 
ugnt It was the legendary unicorn and called it “hideous." One 
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has to admit he was right: the rhinos are not only ugly, but they have 
terrible tempers as well. They are so nearsighted they have had to 
develop their own “early-warning system.” Almost every rhino carries 
a white egret around on his back as he munches. When the bird flies 
off, he recognizes it as a danger signal. 

Getting to Kaziranga involves some rather complicated transpor- 
tation, but the most unique form is still to come: in fact, the only 
way to see the sanctuary and the rhino themselves is on elephant 
back. We’d like to see anything else get through 16-ft. tall, and 
justly named, elephant grass. The reserve isn’t a jungle but a mar- 
shy, grassy plain, vvhich is just what the herbivorous beast likes 
best. A comfortably saddled elephant and his mahout (driver) take 
you through the fields to the sanctuary itself where soon a rumbling 
noise warns you that you are in the presence of a rhino. The 
pachydermic “rock and roll’’ stops as the elephant stands stock- 
still waiting. His movement might provoke an angry rhino to 
charge although they are used to each other. But then, rhino aren t 
very sociable even with their own kind, except during mating sea- 
son when the males engage in furious, often fatal fights over the 
fair females. The victor then lords it over everyone else and the 
carcass of the victim is left as a reminder. Mother rhino let l^eir 
offspring tag along for about five years, then leave them to fend for 
themselves. , . , 

Kaziranga also protects several species of deer, abundant biro 
life, wild boars, jackals, buffaloes, elephants, and tigers. These last 
do not come out in the daytime, but sometimes there is grim evi- 
dence of their presence: it is not exceptional to find the carcass o a 
full-grown water buffalo which the immensely strong tiger as 
dragged hundreds of yards after the kill. 


The Nagas 

We come now to Jorhat, northeast of Kaziranga. (You can also 
fly here from Calcutta to visit the sanctuary but you miss many 
sights.) Jorhat is the gateway to north Assam and a pleasant 
from here takes you to the town of Sibsagar and the rnassiv - 
pies of Jay Sagar. The sugar is an enormous 
seems more like a lake. The early 18 th-century ^mp e 
it reflect the strength and virility of their 
outside are interesting and represent traditional • 

The tosvns in the far north are for the really ^^dventurou They 
are remote and primitive, but the people are ^ ewine 

and deal very well with their environment. Here ® 

ing across the mighty Brahmaputra are cane bn g 
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by native "engineers”. The most spectacular is also the farthest 
aslant: 100 miles from Oibrugarh. Made oftubular cane and woven 
like a spider web, it spans the nver. 600 ft. long and 50 ft. above 
the water Gales can swing it 30 ft. from side to side but the Abor 
tribesmen continue to cross it unconcerned. 

South of Jorhat, running parallel to the eastern border of Assam, 
he the Naga Hills, home of about 200,000 tribesmen. They are 
handsome, healthy and fnendly people and consist of twelve tribes 
(a practiced eye can tell the various tribes apart by their physical 
differences) Some of the inbes have the reputation of having been 
head-hunters until a few generations ago, but they have eagerly 
taken to modem education. Nagaland is one of the smallest of the 
twmty-one states which make up the Indian Union. 

1 he Nagas, whose culture is protected by the Government, are 
gentle, attractive people. They have high check bones, almond 
eyes, bnlliant white teeth and bronzed skin. The men have little 
air on their faces or bodies, and women let their hair grow only 
nen married - maidens wear crewcots. It you want to make a 
a Naga girl, don't say anything about her face; but 
inll beautiful calf muscles.' Some of the tribes are scan- 

brilliantly decked out. They love 
cloaks, the warriors' shields are bamboo sheathed in 
bearskin, and their spears are decorated too. The number of bone 
famfiv and social position ofhis 

o*''cnioftial occasions the costumes attain real magnifi- 
Sion of jew^” feather-lipped sunburst crowns and a prcfti- 

situated at the southern extrem- 
mounii^nl'^"*- “ ^ "•eeless ridge, in rugged 

villatrev Nigh up the mountain are the little Naga 

lookfna Thl " f stretching below them. Over- 

hieh nftchi-rf if ’’ Kohima - about one thousand 

ofthe wav scattered over the hillside. 

Kohima- a krfe '''■lage one passes under the original gate to 
horns twn ff oarved with human heads and 

•S’ '.I • ”» "" Naga iribcs. 

Kohima was ihe^scc”*^ Commissioner’s bungalow at 

when™he?ofc '''<>•>•> War II 

the advance of .h. 'noiudmg American soldiers, halted 

selves The no! ’'T"'*' tremendous cost to them- 

in Jf' h»eTh" 'asTa '"if” 

for you, tomorrow’’ schS and? " 

Structed aftir fKa. *"t*‘^"5’®*®"dhospitaI at Kohima were con- 
NSa,’ los?e, a„d |Zrii'H'''r®"“ “"tP^fation for the 
the AhieS aJse >'■'>» tribesmen gave to 
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You may want to take home a decorated spear or a bamboo mug 
from a visit to the Nagas, but even so your best souvenirs will 
probably be photos of the tribal dances. Indeed, dancing is 
Assam’s major art form, and the Naga tribesmen excel at it. Each 
tribe has its own, but the best among them are the war dances. 
Painted, befeathered, and bejeweled. the warriors brandish their 
spears and hurl them at invisible enemies. Then they thrust them at 
their own legs while adroitly dodging the weapons. Other dances 
imitate animals whose powers the Nagas admire. The women 
dance here less than the men but they do have their own; more 
abstract and less energetic than those of their male companions. 
Often a row of women dances “against” a row of men, as in the 
“cock-fight” dance where a mock battle is staged. There are also 
many special occasion festival dances, for marriages or for harvest, 
the sword dance to invoke God - or simply dancing for joy 
because everyone is in a good mood. 


Manipur 

Manipur to the south of Assam on the Burmese border was once 
a distant princely state with a distinct life of its own, but is ww 
happily merged with the rest of India. Manipun faces are 
selves a study in the obscure origins of the place °° 

mese, some Mongolian, and others pure Aryan. Mos o — 
Hindus, but no one knows exactly since when , , . 

natural aristocrats seem to know instinctively how , 

lived. Without having either the money or the outlook of m - 
ern “playboy” they are enthusiastic polo players, • 

have a social position unknown in many parts of In i . 
purpose of life in Manipur, and a very pretty 
to be dancing. All women must dance, and most of e , ^ 

The beauty of the costumes and the grace of the dan , . 

by centuries, is irresistible. Nature provides i s o' _ 

decor for these performances. Imphal, the valley p 
rounded by wooded hills and sevei^ lakes. ohnimd in 

The forests of Assam, noted for not 

leopard, tiger, black bear and other big game. How ’ 

be possible to acquire a government permit hu"“"® S; 
firstly, because most of the big game is now P™ ’ 
the tiger and leopard, and secondly because p 
border regions are restricted. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ASSAM 
AND NAGALAND 


OT 


WHEN TO GO? Between October and April wltra 
temperatures oscillate between 50°F. in the hflls and 
75*F in the plains. Best time to visit the Kaziranj* 
, Life Sanctuary is February-March when the 

fiiimt ** f j * pleasant elephant nde through the clear 

Burnt grassland, enabling the rhinos to be viewed at close range. 


WHAT TO SEC? The ■'museum of nationalities”: there 
^ \ ** greater diversity in race, language and culture i» 

^ Assam than in any other state of India. Arunchal alone 

»it . V j (formerly North-East Frontier Agency, the mounuia- 
‘he south - by the Brahmaputra 
izatinn* ^ disunct tnbes in different stages of civih 

ddfenng customs, dress ntuaJ and language. The capial 
'■* ^ outsundmg hill stations of 

wJeri fa*cJ«»led by the sunset on the Brahmapiw 

430 inches ^ ^ ** Himalayan range as a backdrop. Nearly 

to ston IL? ■*' (*e -orld's Rainiest place) don't have 

sLJrt rf 7 80>ng th«e: the Khasi villagers have to go far out id 

“Swii to 5sit«r '^here peat kindness is 

fh*’”!' ''f« sancioaries, of which Kaziraaga 

homri rt^n^ showpUee of nonheast India and stronghold of the onp 
!ho"«nL ora::Jf 'hore you will see tens of 

to see the infinn l'*' drinks it, but few take the time 

vou have Jiln 't- “ will taste better back home after 

stream to n around the picturesque town ofTezpur. A steamer tnp 

mvJs an o^er P^hmaputra - if you can spare the l.me- 

giv« an over-all impression of hfe in Assam ' 

raced ** ^pital of Nagaland, you will notice ler- 

over the paddy beds^ '* *“ 

to its caoital imnhaVrs? * 5,^*™ ®f Maiupun dancing makes an excursiofl 
iVore- To worth your while, 

obtained from Trarfe tourists require a permit which may he 

S a.™a Covcmm^i rf A.,™, S R»>«> 


75 FOU from the airport to Shilloe, 

75 mJe. Oaohatl i, ,a,o one of Attam'. pnno 
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pal railroad stations, 630 mountainous miles and 40 hours from Calcutta 
(you make a detour around Bangladesh). By road you’ll have to cover 840 
miles via Krishnagar - Berampur - Siligiri (detour to Daijeeling) - Cooch 
Behar - Amingaon and Gauhati Ferr>-. There are eight river-crossings en 
route. 

How to Gel lo Town from Airport: Airline coaches are available from air- 
ports to the towns. In Gauhati, taxis available; the fare will be around Rs. 35. 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? The North-Eastern Railway 
meter-gauge system connects Jorhat with Sibsagar and 
Dibnrgarh to the east, and Dimapur (Kohima) to the 
south. A good airline network connects the more 
important localities with the state. There are two circuits, both fining out 
from Calcutta and touching down at such places as Gauhati, Tezjpur, 
Jorhat, Mohanbari, Agartala, Silchar and Imphal, to mention only a few. 
But there is nothing more enjoyable than a motor tour o%^r the National 
Highway which runs along the valley of the Brahmaputra. Through • 

fields and tea-estates and across bridges, some of which date from e 
Ahom Period (13th-18th century), the trunk road runs wel beyond Dib- 
rugarh up to the oil refineries of Digboi. A road running along the Naga 
Hills connects Sibsagar with Imphal, Manipur’s chief city. 

Some distances: Gauhati - Nowgong - Jorhat - Sibsagar, 3 mi s, 
ShiUong - Gauhati - Kaziranga, 200 miles. There are 
several river ports along the Brahmaputra, and a huge bridge to J 
and road traffic is under construction at Amingaon/Pandu. b e 
vices operate up and down the river, , , . 

Excursions. From Gauhati: Kamakhya Temple, on the ^ 

miles on Pandu road* fine view. Assam State Zoo, 3 miles eas . , ,, 

Brahmaputra, 14 miles away, lies Sualkuchi, '''j’ere e^^ry 
weaves the famous Assam silk; nearby, Hayagnb ^ MirLna 

of pilgrimage, believed to be the spot where Buddha a in jj>' 

From Shillong: Cherrapunji, 33 miles of spectacular road to w°r 
wettest place. Nongkrem (8 miles) to be visited m May/Ju 
village comes to life during the harvest festival. 



FESTIVALS AND FOLK DANCING. The bihus are the 

festivals of the Assamese ^®^fg^„:n?^stival 

in a year. Of these the Bohag Bihu is the fes • 
It is celebrated with due eclat with the a 

Assamese New Year which is in mid-April. Folk dance . j 

instrumental music and community feasting are ^ , number 

festival. The tribal people, both of the hills and plains ^ 
of festivals in which their distinctive folkdances and folk . ® ^ 
to the accompaniment of their indigenous music i jOiasis (in 
“Kherai Puja” of the Bodos, the “Nonglaem Puja 0" 

June); the “Wangala” of the Garos, the "Sekreni Genna of th g 
but a few of such festivals. 
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In Manipur. ‘Rash Lita” is celebrated in great pomp and the Manipot 
Mflcers enact scenes from Lord Krishna's life from mid-October to miii 
November. Manipur, a small newly-formed state to the southeast d 
Assam, thrives on dancing. Since it is oblgatory here for aD women B 
nee. and since most of the men join m. these hirtly developed art fonns 
ar^scussed amply m the chapter on dancing. 

The “Laho" foikdance of the Jaintias and the "Shad Nongkrem" of tli! 
Khasis^e colorful dances done to the music provided by a kind of reed- 
pipe The Kuallam" and "Chiraw" are the distinctive foikdances of the 
f fatnou* annual dance of "Wangala" performed to theUi* 

M domoj (a tong drum) and flutes is the principal foikdance of the Gar« 
he festival (Wangala) lasts for seven days and is held in June, after the 
harvesting IS over. 

dancing is also an essential part of the people ! 
^en^flay hfe Five hundred years ago came a revival of purely rebpots 
fflncing which has been preserved to this day in pure and beautiful fonn. 
I ne Khasi tnbes near Shillong are not so exuberant as the Nagai, but their 
y m IS perfect and the footwork beautifully synchronized with the 
dnimbeat. Although the Khasi society is matriarchal the women may not 
un their eyes dunng the dance 


KAZIRANGA wild UFE sanctuary. Kazirangaiti 
SMCtuary both for the flora and the fauna of A«w"- 
With Its primeval vegetation it shows what the 
BrahrTupwtra Valley must have been like before * 


an-n0A l voiiey must fiave Men like peioie » 

STo"'. »"! I"' “f ” 5" 


retuied In h,^I aporlsmen - and poachers (rhino horns *«r« 

dc«n there were hardlyi 

re«rve ''o»ed and declared a foreii 

the wad iJfi-e of Assam created a buffer zone all rouaJ 

S>‘"«uaor where shooting » prohibited. Today Kaziranga eovW 

Officer SiS<i< **n Sancioary should apply to the Divbional F<w«t 

phone 




w the Tourist 'LodEe~ihere‘li‘I^!!l°”J?®®' * ^ 

.« E Toymi L^gc. m.W 
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Halulpat there is wild elephant country and further north a treetop observation 
hut. There is another one half-a-mile west of the Arimora Rest House where 
rhino, deer, hog and buffalo can be seen. You can hire a boat to lake you down 
to Diphlu, returning by elephant. A few photographic “hides" and treetop huts 
are made available on application to the Range Officer. 

The rhinos — now over 900 — are gradually becoming accustomed to visitors 
riding on elephants. Those who roam around the Tourist Lodge can be ap- 
proached quite close without danger: the mahout knows how near he can get 
without danger of being charged. There are about 800 wild elephants - split up 
in herds — in the northern part of the sanctuary. The buffalo population is 
estimated at 700, but only a few gaurs (Indian bison) can be seen. There are 
several varieties of deer, a few Himalayan bears, and jungle cats. Tigers and 
leopards cannot be seen in daytime. Of reptiles, the two most frequently en- 
countered are pythons and monitor lizards — both harmless. The bih abound in 
all sorts of water birds.. 


ACCOMMODATION 

DIBRUGARH. The Paradise Boarding House; also Circuit House and Dak 
Bungalow (apply Deputy Commissioner, Dibrugarh): several Indian-style 
hotels. 

GAUHATI. North Eastern, new, central, 48 beds, airconditioned; has Kani 
restaurant. Stadium Guest House is Western-style with some of its 50 rooms 
airconditioned. There are two other hotels in town bordering on the Western- 
style; the Ambassador at Palton Bazaar, and the Nova at Fancy Bazaar; both 
inexpensive. The Belle View offers Western-style accommodation with good 
views over the Brahmaputra River and reasonable food. 

IMPHAL. Moderate, Manipur, 20 beds. Dak Bungalow, Circuit House, apply 
District Magistrate, Imphal. Inexpensive Tourist Home, apply Publicity cer, 
Manipur Government. 

JORHAT. The small Paradise Hotel is reasonable. Also Circuit House with 
catering (contact Deputy Commissioner, Jorhat). 

KA21RANGA WILD LIFE SANCTUARY. The ITDC’s Kaziranga Forest 
Lodge is best, 24 rooms, some airconditioned, balconies overlooking i ir 
Hills, restaurant and bar. The Tourist Lodges I and 2 at Kohora (13 rooms) a 

near the 135th milestone from Gauhati on the National Highway to i ruga 

Apply Tourist Officer. 

KOHIMA. In all of Nagaland, one Tourist Lodge in Dimapur, j 

the only airport. Inspection Bungalows in district headquarters, being imp 
for tourists. 

MANAS. Contact Divisional Forest Officer (Wild Life Division) Bokak 
' P-O. Assam for reservation of rooms in forest bungalow. No catering. 
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NOWQONG. In ad<liiion to the Indian-style Broadway hotel there is a Cir 
cua House and a Dak Bungalow (Permission Deputy Qjmmissioner, Ne»' 
gong.) ' 

SHILLONG. The best Wesiem-fiyle hotel in Assam is the Pmewooi M 
rooms all with bath or shower, bar. first class reasonable. Less expensive is itic 
Peak Haiti. 21 rooms, while the Earle Sanatorium is moderate to inexpensive 
Among Che rock-boiiom hoteb we shall mention Sunny. Keatinee Road, ani 
the Grand, G S Road 

Shillong Bhawan and the Assembly Members Hotel are normally meant fot 
members of the Legislature but may be aHoiied to the public when the Asseiii 
bly IS not in session, contact Secretary/Superintendent, 

SIBSAGAR. Tourist Bungalow. 7 rooms (Contact In-charge. Tounsl Bun- 
Also Circuit House and a Dak Bungalow (apply Sub-Divisional Officer, 

TEZPUR. Circuit House and Dak Bungalow (conUct local Deputy Comma- 
sianer). You can always expect a warm welcome at one of the lea estates 


I MUSEUMS. The Assam Stale Museum in Oauhali com- 
pr^ images, inscriptions and carved stones, inns, pel" 
I lenes, meulwork, coins, costumes of Ahom Imp 




SHOPPING. Among basic collage industries, handloc 
1 •faving. carpentry, bell-meial and brisswares >i 
— rnanufactore of cane and bamboo articles are prominei 

thestaie Njf.,r,M « the oldest and most important industry 

NS.. .Ni ■" 

are sol^bvIChasri^*^* haaaar b heW at Shillong where vegetables, fruits, d 

.No brin. ihelr ^ Ne bojnng and .ellwg i. done by ihe« 

.po, roTfbop™,," , "e “ 

Civd Secreta(St)®and a, GaS Shillong (op|«« 


addresses. Tounsl In/ormailon - coniaci 
Morello Building. Shillong. < 
‘ J®"™* Information Office. Palian Bazaar. 
Stadium Guest House. Cauhaii. 
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Indian Airlines at Agartala, Central Road; at Gauhati, Paltan Bazaar; at 
Imphal, Gandhi Avenue; at Jorhat, Rupahiali Road; at Tezpur, opposite Acad- 
emy School; at Mohider Road. 
dabs: Rotary Club and Shillong Golf Club. 



ORISSA 

The Artist's Busy Chisel 


I^f you know Orissa, you can say that you know India. From tJw 
f depths of history before the birth of Christ, to out 

of the tnbes still living in the hunting stage of civilization, through 
the golden tige of the Hindu temple builders, and finally the mod- 
ern country coming to grips with its own industrial revolution - aH 
are here ,n capsule form. Put them in a setting of fertile gre«n 
^ains. blue mountains, game-filled forests, perfect sea-bathing 
peaches, v^er-falls and mighty rivers, and you will bep'n to have a 
piaure of Orissa. Then ima^ ne some of the holiest Hindu cities in 
India with their tens of thousands of pilgrims, colorful festivals, 
pnests arid monks, and Ihousand-year-old temples covered with 
sculptured forms. 


ofTi. ! in Bay of Bengal and has an area 

ih. It "" plateau, and in Iheir midsl are 

BenS I "'f I'O'- 'I" 

fhS- “Planrl region, and upper slopes are the foresP 

founding in wild elephanis, Bengal tigers, and several small and 
rare species. 
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The province has only four cities of more than 100,000 people 
and is predominantly rural; but it is for just this reason that the 
visitor has a feeling of the timelessness of India. Moreover, dis- 
tance is unimportant - no time need be wasted in traveling mono- 
tonous roads since, in the first place, most of the “musts” on an 
Orissan tour are very close together; and second, the distance that 
does separate them witnesses some of the most pleasant scenery in 
the whole country. For instance, between Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak. the white mud villages are set in rich green paddies 
where the egrets fly and the water hyacinths grow; and even a trip 
from the capital to the primeval forests of the interior for a river 
hunt involves less than one hundred miles. 

The Oriyans (Orissan people) - about 21 million of them - are 
simple and friendly to strangers, and even the fascinating primitive 
Adivasi hill tribes are gentle, though reserved. They follow the 
traditional craftsmanship of their forefathers and have a child s 
love of bright colors, in their handloom silks and stunning chil- 
dren’s toys (which any adult would like too!). They also make 
exquisite silver filigree jewelry, intricate woodcarvings, soapstone 
carvings of Hindu deities, and colorful votive paintings on canvas. 

Even those who have no special interest in the fine points of art 
and architecture cannot help but be fascinated by the profusion of 
temples and exotic (and often erotic) sculptures that decorate 
them. Entry to two of the most outstanding temples (in Bhubanes- 
war and Puri) is restricted to Hindus only, but there are good van- 
tage points. Orissa is a place to have field glasses as well as the 
usual camera! It is also a place to go with an open miM and a 
lively curiosity, for little about it is “Western”. In fact, Orissa is 
the image in your mind when you say, “India ! 


Looking Backwards 

The ori^ns of Orissa are hidden in the dawn of histo^ though it 
is spoken of in some of the most ancient Indian epics. Legend has 
it that Kalinga, one of the five sons of a sage, traveled as far as me 
hills of the Eastern Ghat and, looking down on the lovely country- 
side below him, decided to settle with his people here wne 
Nature abounds in wanton profusion”. Part of the province i 

called Kalinga by the local people. , , , ■ , rirtccn 

But outside of this hazy past, the recorded history 
begins in 260 BC with the edicts of the Emperor Asoka cai^e 
rock in Dhauli, only five miles from Bhubaneswar, the pr^ 

•tal. These tablets, impervious to the suns and ° Indian 
turies, seem to symbolize the lasting influence of for 

thought and life. Having fought a blood^y war f 

Kalinga he repented and became converted to the Bu 
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non-violence. The Onssans he had conquered were already Bud- 
dhist, and by their gentleness and passivity contnbuted to his new 
philosophical outlook But though the fire of Buddhism spread far 
beyond the frontiers of Orissa following the emperor’s conversion, 
strangely enough it did not last in the province itself. Only 100 
years after his death, the country came under Jam influence and 
rose to new heights under the Jain King Kharavela who extended 
his empire from Mathura, near Agra, m the north to as far as Cape 
Comonn in the south After Kharavela the Kalinga dynasty 
declined, and in about the second century AD Jainism was again 
re^aced by Buddhism which flourished until around 640. 

the zenith of Onssan civilization was reached between the 4th 
and 13th centunes under the great builders - the Kcsari and the 
Oanga kings. During their reigns literally thousands of temples and 
monuments ro« up all over the land. Fortunately for the Oriyans. 
their country lay for many centuries outside the main stream of 
I^ndian histo^. Even while the Moslem Sultans reigned from Delhi 
’he Ganga kings. But the 
and ’hey badly 

in province (with its important supply of batde elephants) 
succeeded in subduing the 
‘yP’cal bigotry destroyed as 
7 ^ I ’he “>dol-worshipers” as they could. Of the 

‘he sacred lake at 
'various stages of preservation. 

ish wh«'^n peaceful kind - were the Brit- 

siaterir hut because Orissa’s 

iniponant to them, they did 
economic condition of the country or of the 
independence. Orissa at last achieved a politi- 
dom.^?!!!!!! by ^compassing some 26 vest-pocket rajah- 
lo fan if« ''ast industrial development programs 

resources y '^^st potential of water power and natural 


Exploring Orissa 

toIJ'aSd in llin north is Baripada. The 
S .""'"nnK from Ihe Stone Ape and 

there oie >“'*'n imjseum From 

ruins'of a 7”^®* ®3st to Khiching where stand the 

Chamiinrla ? “P °f temples. Three of them are intact, and the 
fine snecimi. ^^^ng fr«n the lOth century, is a particularly 

fSt a® ^ *‘y*® architecture. There is a 

site of the nl^ industrial belt m the north where Rourkela is the 
site of the one-m.Ilion-fon Hindustan Steel Factory, recently com- 
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pleted. Near the western border in the north stands the monumen- 
tal Hirakud Dam and power plant harnessing the mighty 
Mahanadi, once India s problem river. It will provide flood control 
and irrigation for rural Orissa and cheap power for the new indus- 
tries. 

Continuing south from Baripada through Baleswar takes you to 
Chandipur, a pleasant resort on the sea-coast where the climate is 
mild. Driving south is like driving from the present to the past, for 
the traveler’s next stop drops him into the 7th and 8th centuries of 
Buddhist Orissa. Three isolated hillocks called Lalitagiri, 
Udayagiri and Ranagiri shelter the remains of Buddhist monas- 
teries (Viliaras). At Lalitagiri is some of the best sculpture of the 
post-Gupta period in Orissa. These religious images were unco- 
vered by accident during some diggings for bricks and the best of 
them is now housed in the National Museum, Delhi. 

To return to the 20th century, you need only continue south into 
the valley of the powerful Mahanadi River to Chaudwar and Cut- 
tack on the Calcutta-Madras National Highway. 

The Tribals 

Since Cuttack is the gateway to the western territories, we shall 
now explore the fascinating world of the Adivasi tribes. The center 
of Orissa is one of the few places in the world where men literally 
in the state of nature can still be found, and even here things are 
slowly changing. 

The Adivasis are descendants of the people who lived in Orissa 
before the Aryan invasions from the north over 3,000 years ago 
and they have gradually been pushed into the least fertile places. 
They are now protected by the Indian Government from the greed 
of the more developed people around them - for instance, they 
own the valley lands and may not sell without the permission of the 
government which looks out for the best interests of the aborigines 
whenever possible. But with the new industrialization (especially in 
the northern part of their territory) many have left their traditional 
hunting and agriculture to become workers in the iron fields. 

To the west of the Adivasi territories are several towns in lovely 
woodland settings. Going south from the Hirakud Dam they are: 
Sambalpur, site of the Samaleswari Temple and known for its tex- 
tiles; Sonepur, famed for its hand-loomed tussore silks; Bolangir, 
near which are found several temples and images; and Ranipur 
Jharial, home of the unique brick-built temples. 

Bhubaneswar, Metropolis of Temples 

Returning from your hunting trip or anthropological explorations 
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you will reach Cuttack and then turn south towards the new capital 
- fabulous Bhubaneswar. The capital has two aspects. The 20th- 
century garden city and the one more travelers will prefer - the 
picturesque township with its innumerable temples. What is more, 
the aty and its environs within a radius of six miles present a 
panorama of Orissan art and history from the 3rd century BC to 
the 16th century AD. Bhubaneswar, with its literally hundreds of 
temples, truly merits the name "Cathedral City of India”. The 
Hindu Sagar, or sacred lake in the center of old Bhubaneswar, once 
boasted 7,000 temples circling its shores. Now some 500 remain in 
varying stages of preservation, enough for the average tourist. 

Before making the rounds of the most important temples, a few 
general remarks on the sculpture and architecture arc in order. The 
golden age of temple building in Orissa stretched from the 8th to 
the 13th centuries and the zenith was reached during the lOlh and 
11th. Taken together, the shrines of Orissa, and especially of 
Bhubaneswar, represent a coherent development of the "Nagara” 
style of Irido-Aryan architecture. 

To the unaccustomed Western eye the general outline may at 
first appear bizarre > like some strange vegetable growth, or as one 
Westerner has said, like gray-stone "cylindrical fungi", Closer 
inspection will reveal the rational plan and inner significance of the 
temples. Travelers who have seen Khajuraho will recall the tem- 
ples’ sturdy platforms and the high replica turrets crowding up to 
the central spire(slukhara) which give vertical balance to the struc- 
ture. The Orissan temple, on the other hand, seems to consist 
almost entirely of a vaulting spire thrusting upward in a pinnacle 
among much lower replica lutrcts which arc reduced to a role of 
mere surface wall decoration. The plan of the temple itself is rela- 
tively simple. First comes ihtjagamohan or porch which is usually 
square with a pyramidal roof. Immediately following is the deul, 
the cubicle inner apartment which enshrines the deity and which is 
surmounted by the soaring tower. Sometimes one or two more 
halls (natmandir and bhogmandir) are set in front of the porch. 

The sculpture on these temples defies description and even an 
attempt to study it exhaustively would be fruitless! Not only are 
there statues representing everything from the sacred to the pro- 
fane - but every individual stone which entered into the temples’ 
construction was carved. Birds and animals, flowers and foliage, 
human beings alone and often in amorous postures - all are here in 
finely chiseled detail. The Indian poet Tagore says of Bhubanes- 
war: "At all places where the eye rests, and also at places where 
the eye does not rest, the busy chisel of the artist has worked 
itKcssaritlv- The^abode of God. has hefto. t ^ 

figuresyacpicting’the good and the evil, the great as well as the 
insignificant, the daily occurrences of human life. . . (Their mes- 
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sage is that) . . . God is enshrined within our hearts. He stands in 
silence in the midst of life and death, of joy and sorrows, of sins 
and blessings, and in the heart of separation and union. This life is 
His Eternal Temple.” 

The Great Lingaraj Temple 

The Great Lingaraj Temple has been acclaimed as the very fin- 
est Hindu temple in all India and its tower can be seen for miles 
around, dominating the entire landscape. It is set in a huge walled- 
in compound with dozens of smaller votive shrines and really 
forms a world in itself. Entrance is limited to Hindus only, but 
there is an excellent vantage point platform erected at the time for 
the archeologist Viceroy, Lord Curzon (take field glasses). Pil- 
grims flock here to beg blessings from the gods and also to make 
their ablutions in the neighboring Bindu Sagar Lake which is sup- 
posed to be filled with water from every sacred steam and tank in 
India, and which should consequently possess full powers to wash 
away all sins! Lord Lingaraj, the idol himself, is brought here once 
a year from the temple for a bath. In the center of Bindu Sagar is a 
tiny island with several shrines which is a must for Hindu pilgrims. 
Near the central ghat of the tank stands the fine Ananta Vasudeva 
Temple. 

The Lingaraj dates from about the year 1000 and originally con- 
sisted only of the porch and shrine, the dancing hall and the hall of 
offering being added some hundred years later. The compound 
measures 520 by 465 ft., and its curvilinear tower (vimana) built 
entirely without mortar rises to a height of 127 ft. The tower is 
divided into vertical sections and at the top just below the lineal 
spire are the figures of a lion crushing an elephant. The tower is 
hollow and one can reach its top by an interior staircase hewn out 
of the 7-ft.-thick walls. The inner walls of the shrine are without 
any adornment at all and house the lingam symbol of Siva. Bu 
outside the sculpture is profuse and lavish and represents a hig 
point of Hindu decorative art. Here are gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and dryads and some of the mithuna couples whose amor- 
ous poses seem sometimes to shock Western visitors to In la. n 
the northeast corner of the compound (among some sixty 
ive shrines) is a temple dedicated to Parvati which would shine 
small jewel in its own right if it were not in the shadow o 
majestic Lingaraj. Along the eastern side of Bindu Sagar are 
era] minor temples of the same shape as the great Lingaraj. 

Other Gems of Orissan Art ' 

About half a mile to the east is the Bjahi^fes^arrremple on a 
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high terraced mcwnd. It is sumptuously carved in Ute same style as 
the great temple and was built about the same time. Four smaller 
shnnes stand at each corner of its compound. Close to its terrace 
on the western side is the Brahma Kunda. To the northeast is a 
basalt shrine, partly in ruins, but whose lower is second only to the 
great temple's. 

One of the most endearing temples, built on a more human scale, 
is the Rajranj - standing by itself in the green rice fields. It is 
perhaps the most harmoniously proportioned temple m the city and 
so enchanting is its decoration that it has been suggested that some 
long dead Orissan king buill it as a pieasure dome, not a prayer 
retreat. The naked, smiling nymphs and the embracing couples 
sculptured on its walls give some support to this idea. It is the 
latest in date and the most refined in its detail. 

Going from the last to the first-buiU of the temples, we find 
ourselves in a mango grove - “The Grove of the Pc/feci Being" 
which lies about half a mile to the east of the northeast corner of 
the Great Ungaraj. More than twenty temples remain here intact 
of which the most important are the Mukteswar, Siddheswar. 
Parasurameswar. and Kedareswar. 

The oldest of all the temples in Bhubaneswar js the Para* 
surameswar in the classical style whose sculpture is e5ecu(ed 
great dash and vigor. The porch is decorated with latticed windows 
and dancing dwarfs, and the sanctuary with scenes of the gods. 

Two hundred yards to the east lies the liny Mukieswar which 
had been called a “dream realized in sandstone". The sculpture Is 
the finest in this group: among the themes represented are a lady 
riding a rearing elephant, a skin-and-boncs hermit teaching, cobras 
darting (heir heads, and lions fighting. Here, too, are celestial 
nymphs under cobra-headed hoods and languorous dancing girls. 
All the figures are full of life and beautifully draped. This temple's 
most distinctive feature is its lorana or arch gateway showing the 
influence of Buddhist architecture and displaying an intricacy of 
carved detail unlike anything of its kind at Bhubaneswar. 

Close by a tank behind the Mukieswar stands the Kedareswar 
Temple whose ground plan is almost circular. U boasts an 8-ft. 
statue cf Hanuman, the Monkey God, and another of the Goddess 
Durga standing on a lion. The Siddheswar (northwest of Muktes* 
war) is like it in that it is of the five-division type. One other temple 
of interest at Bhubaneswar is the Vaital whose roof, unlike that of 
any of its sisters, is double-storied and barrel-shaped showing the 
influence of Buddhist rock architecture. 


Excursions around Bhubaneswar 

Six miles west of Bhubaneswar on the hills of Udayagiri and 
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Khandagiri are a number of caves which were occupied by Bud- 
dhist monks as early as the 2nd century BC. These sixty some 
caves bear such picturesque names as Heaven, Elephant, Victory, 
Tiger, and Queen’s Bower: their highly detailed sculpture and 
great antiquity mark them as among the most important in India. 

From the architectural point of view, the Queen’s Cave, which 
really was inhabited by a penitence-minded queen, and the Ganesh 
Gumpha (both in Udayagiri) are the most interesting. The Rani 
Nahar (Queen’s) has two stories of cells - quite a palace as caves 
go! - and is guarded by two sculptured armed men. Next to it is 
the Tiger Cave showing the beast’s jaws wide open. Elephant Cave 
is reached by a path winding upward and back from the Queen’s 
Cave. 

Only a few minutes’ walk away is the thickly wooded Khandagiri 
hill. Its special pride is Ananta cave with its veranda and decorated 
pilasters. From here to the top of the hill passing by the caves 
sculptured in high relief with fine, if slightly stiff-looking, Jain 
images, you will have a short but steep climb. But the view from 
the 18th-century shrine at the top which looks down on Bhubanes- 
war temples scattered haphazardly on the plain is worth it. 

About four miles southeast of Bhubaneswar at Dhauli hill are 
found the Asokan rock edicts carved (and beautifully preserved) 
about 260 BC. They narrate the horrors of the Kalinga war and 
Asoka’s conversion to the path of non-violence. 

Extensive ruins, still under excavation, are found at Sishupal 
Garh, about two miles from the Capital. They represent the 
remains of a fortified city, in all probability the seat of Asoka’s 
Viceroy and the only one of its kind in India. 

Konarak's Black Pagoda 

No traveler to Orissa can afford to miss Konarak. Go by car or 
bus, bullock cart or airplane - but go! Here stand the impressive 
remains of the Sun Temple, better known as the “Black Pagoda” 
because of the black tint that the structure has acquired over cen- 
turies of exposure. Sailors at sea called it thus to distinguish it from 
the white temples of Puri. 

Many things about Konarak seem shrouded in mystery. Why 
was it built? It is, of course, a religious shrine and even long before 
the temple was built, sometime in the 13th century, Konarak was 
one of the five holiest places in Orissa. But here there also seems 
to be a great emphasis on purely human grandeur. King Narasimha 
probably had it built as much as a memorial to himself as he did in 
honor of Surya, the Sun-God. The king had reason to be proud, for 
his was the only state in this part of India which was able to resist 
the Moslem invasions, and he even managed to conquer part of 
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neighboring West Bengal The temple can be thought of as a 
monument to the glory of the god, but also to the grandeur of man. 

It was once even more regally splendid than it is today since it 
originally consisted of a dancing room, an audience hall and a tre- 
mendous tower which must have been 227 ft. high if it conformed 
to traditional Indian temple proportions. Now only the great hall 
attests to the past glory of the whole- There is some speculation as 
to whether the tower was ever really completed or proved to be too 
much even for the indefatigable builders. Pan of the tower was still 
standing in 1837 when the English archeologist Fergusson visited it 
but It had fallen by 1869, and today even the Audience Hall has 
had to be filled up with stone slabs and sealed off to prevent its 
collapse. The fact that much of the temple lies in rums is probably 
due to the sea's proximity and the softness of the ground. 

Even the architect was baffled by the problems of Konarak's 
contruction. Sibai Santra directed his 1.200 workmen in laying the 
vast foundations and then tried to elevate the structure itself - 
without success. Crestfallen and heartsick, he wandered on the 
beach trying to find a way out of his dilemma and finally fell into a 
fitful sleep. V^en he awoke, he found an old women beside him 
offering him a plate of hot food. Seizing the plate, he dipped his 
fingers into the center of the steaming porridge - and burned them. 
Chicfing him, the old woman said, “My son, your manner of eating 
is like Sibai Santra’s manner ofbuilding the temple. You must start 
from the edge and not in the center, as he throws his stones into 
the tniddlel’* A wiser man. Sibai Santra started the temple afresh. 
And here is what he did. With tremendous originality, he con- 
ceived Surya's temple as the Sun-Ood’s own chariot. It stands on 
24 enormous wheels and is pulled by seven straining horses. Seeing 
it in its lonely splendor on the sand dunes, one really has the 
impression that it will take flight toward the sea heard in the dis- 
tance. Each structural feature of the temple has a hidden meaning. 
The seven horses of the chariot represent the seven days of the 
week, the 24 wheels are the 24 fortnights of the Indian year, and 
the eight spokes of each wheel are the eight pahars into which the 
ancients divided the day and night. The three-tiered pyramidal roof 
crowned by its amalaka finial spire makes you think of the pro- 
gressive ascent to heaven. 

As was usual with temples of this period, both the spire which 
was supported by the half-ruined struchire (near the pagoda), and 
the audience hall, which remuns. stood on a high plinth. Now that 
the hall has been blocked off the entrace to the shrine is inaccess- 
ible. Three {lights of steps lead up to it from east, north and south, 
and the main door on the west leads to the principal temple. The 
three-tiered roof, with space between each tier for closer inspec- 
tion, is covered with elalrarate carvii^ offering a vast play of light 
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and shade. The %yalls rise to a height of about 45 ft. before they 
begin to contract inward toward the flat stone ceiling crowned with 
its amalaka. 


Sensuality Portrayed with Serenity 

But now we must talk about the sculpture. Some say that if 
Konarak had not lain in almost total ne^ect and obscurity until 
1902 it would have taken the Taj Mahal’s place as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. Of the thousands of figures only the three 
bronzes of the Sun-God himself are in repose. The sun makes his 
body glitter when it strikes his image at those appropriate times 
when he is at the height of his glory: sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The other statues are like a living, vivid panorama of the Indian 
mind itself. From abstract designs to foliage to animals and human 
and mythical beings and ranging in technique from tiny cameo-like 
precision to powerfully modeled groups of colossal proportions, 
everything is present at Konarak. The doorways are guarded by 
fierce beasts: on the east by rampant lions resting on the backs of 
elephants; on the north by majestic elephants, and on the south by 
the famous “Impetuous Horses with Attendants” trampling down 
men - this group is a masterwork by itself. The intricate carvings 
of the wheels and spokes are fine examples of pierced Jalli work on 
stone. 

As yet we have said nothing about one feature the sightseer has 
undoubtedly already noticed - that is, the erotic nature of the carv- 
ings. Sensual figures can be seen in the niches and even on the 
wheel spokes, but there is a sort of mystical aura about even the 
frankest carvings. Those who have already seen Khajuraho will be 
used to this kind of sculpture, but while Khajuraho ’s erotic groups 
are rarely higher than two feet and often require binoculars for 
detailed study, Konarak presents (in addition to friezes of a rather 
daring nature) bigger than life-size couples in amorous poses which 
would be qualified by modern censors as sheer pornography. Yet 
here, young and innocent Indian girls inspect them with serenity 
and detachment and with none of the whispering or giggling one 
might expect. Though the influence of the Tantric doctrines and 
rituals (involving eating, drinking, and sexual union) is evident in 
these sculptures, the best interpretation of them is probably this: 
the sun itself warms all life and thus everything is sacred from the 
most carnal to the most refined. As the building mounts, the sculp- 
tures become more and more serene, to end with the heavenly 
musicians so charming and graceful you will want to photograph 
them from every angle. Konarak, you will agree, was worth the 
twelve years that 1,200 sculptors spent on it! 
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A Temple without Caste Distinctions 

Forty miles by road south of Bhubaneswar lies Pun, one of the 
four holiest places m all India. For the pious Hindu, a pilgrimage 
to Pun IS an obligation and it is said that if one stays here for three 
days and nights he uilj gam freedom from the cycle of births and 
rehrths. The city is always full of pilgrims and the temple which 
draws them there is the entHmous Jagannath - Shrme of the ‘‘Lord 
of the Universe". The l2ih-cenDiry temple, set m a compound on 
the Nilgin Hill, is not open to non-Hindus, but a good observation 
post will be found on top of the Ra^unandan library. From here 
you may see not only the goings-on in the temple compound, but 
also some of the courtyards of the surrounding religious boarding 
houses where sadhiis perform their nies and sacred ablutions. 

If Pun seems to be teeming most of the lime, that is tiothing 
compared to the seeihmg mass of humanity which arrives during 
the month of June for the Rath Vatra. or Car Festival. Lord 
Jagannath leaves his temple on an enormous canopied car 45 P- 
h)^. 35 R. square and supported by 16 wheels, seven feet in 
diameter, pulled by thousands of pilgrims who vie with one another 
for this honor. This journey down the only broad avenue of Puri to 
Gundicto Mandir, the God’s Carden House, is spectacle of the 
kind only India can provide. Some 200,000 pilgrims flock here to 
participate in the festival which commemorates Lord Krishna's 
journey from Ookul to Mathura. The deity is followed, on two 
smaller chariots, by his sister Subhadra and hU brother 
Balabhadra. Our word •'juggernaut’* is certainly a corruption of 
Jagannath and it seems that occasionally some fanatical pilgrims 
did throw themselves under the wheel of his car, for to die in tlie 
god’s sight is a "blessing”. Such practices have been prevented 
dunng this century. The god’s return journey to the temple after 
seven days in his summer house is equally spectacular. 

The Jagannath Temple is an extraordinary world, More than 
6,000 male adults serve here as priests, warders of the temple, or 
pilgrim guides, and some 20,000 pec^le altogether are dependent 
on the temple whose vast riches and seemingly inexhaustible pil- 
grims’ offerings are suflicienl to support them. This hierarchical 
world of priests is divided into 36 orders and 97 classes with the 
Rajah of Puri presiding over all; he is the ’’moving deity” and 
alone has the right to carry Lord Jagannath’s umbrella and other 
paraphemaJia. The others divide among themselves such tasks as 
preparing the god's bed, attending to his bath, etc. Every minute 
detail of the temple’s life is strictly wdered according to prescrip- 
tion. 

The temple stands in a compound 652 by 630 ft. surrounded by a 
20-ft.-high wall. It is composed rf the tradiiiotu! porch and shrine. 
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surmounted by a conical tower 192 ft. high. The hall of offerings 
and the pillared hall of dance were added several centuries after the 
original temple was built in about 1030. Just as in Bhubaneswar, 
the compound is covered with smaller votive shrines. The out- 
standing feature of the temple is that since its early beginnings all 
castes here were equal. 

At the far end of the Grand Road is the deity’s summer temple, 
the Gundicha Mandir which stands in a walled garden. On one side 
stands the plain throne on which the images are placed during their 
week’s sojourn here. Outside, many of the carvings have been 
plastered. When the delicate operation of removing the plaster is 
completed we shall know all: in the meantime, both here and else- 
where, try not to give too many opportunities to the temple priests 
to demonstrate their skill in obtaining offerings for Lord Jagannath! 

Sea and Lake 

Puri offers a fine beach, but polluted by the nearby fishing com- 
munity. 

Southwest of Puri lies beautiful Chilka Lake, an estuary of the 
Bay of Bengal, whose scenery includes the jungle-clad hills of the 
Eastern Ghats on the west while the lake itself is dotted with 
islands. It is 45 miles long and averages ten miles in width, and the 
hunting, fishing, and boating arc all excellent. Game birds are par- 
ticularly prolific. 

Rambha is picturesquely situated to the south of Chilka Lake. 
The large house on the shore belongs to the Rajah of Khallikote. 
At Jangarh is yet another Asokan rock edict. Chatrapur stands on 
high ground above the sea and its pine groves make attractive 
scenery. Still going south, Berhampur is the road junction for our 
next halt, Gopalpur. It is noted for its tussore silks and gold- 
embroidered turbans. 

Eight miles from Berhampur is Gopalpur-on-Sea, a quiet and 
enchanting seaside resort nestled at the foot of the cliffs. The vil- 
lage is quaint but it also boasts a modem European-style hotel. 
Surf swimming and sailing are especially good here. 

North of Gopalpur lies Bhanjanagar beyond which are wild 
forests inhabited by the equally wild Khonds, an Adivasi tribe. 

Northwest of Gopalpur is Taptapani, site of a sulphur spring. 
The southernmost districts of Orissa, Koraput and Ganjam (in 
which the preceding villages are located) have beautiful hilly hinter- 
lands and will be especially interesting to students of anthropology 
and tribal art. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ORISSA 

, ■ WHEN TO GO? From end of September to middle of 

March IS the best season for visiting Onssa In places 

I like Pun or Gopalpur-on-Sea. in the western hilly 
tracts, this penod can be extended by another month- 
Nights in the uplands are cool and thick evening mists often drench your 
garments Orissa being a gateway between North and South India, you will 
find here a blend of Aryan and Dravidian religious customs HoU, early in 
March, m celebrated all over Onssa as rfsewhere in India - by people 
throwing colored water at each other. Pun is a town of continuous festi- 
vals, one of which is Chandan Yana in May-June. lasting three weeks. 
The most important event is the ftoiho Yaua fCar Feshva!) which is held 
in June-July when three huge chariots are drawm through the streets and 
peiform the return journey a week later The largest of them carries the 
image of Jagannath, the presiding deity 


WHAT TO SEE? Several archeological and architec- 
tural hi^lights are located in Orissa: the temple city of 
Bhubaneswar and the remarkable caveorvi'ngs in 
near-by Udayagin and Khandagin hOlst the 12Lh- 
century temple of Japnnath in the center of Puri, hub of reVipous activity 
in (his city of pilgrimage; the Black Pagoda of Konarak. one of the marvels 
of India, decorated with exquisite erotic carvings. Non-Hindus, with the 
exception of Buddhists and jains. are not permitted to enter the precincts 
of the living temples in Bhu^neswar and Puri. /n Bhubanetwar: Along the 
East-Westent wall of Ungaraj Temple there is a raised platform about 20 
feet high, specially erected for the purpose: for here visitors can gel a fair 
view of the temple-archiiecnire and carvings. In other temples visitors can 
move freely but most not enter (he sanctum. In Purl: Opposite the Eastern 
Gate of Jagannath Temple, across the road, from the roof of RoghunanJan 
Library - a ihree-scoried building from where a good view of the temple can 
be obtained. In other temples no entry restrictions exist. 

One of the most vast development profecU undertaken in India since Inde- 
pendence is the Hirakud Dam. thrown across the Mahanadi River. In the 
Korapui high plateau area live the colorful tribal people 



HOW TO GET ABOUT? Indian Airlines have flights be- 
tween Calcutta. Varana». ot Delhi and Bhubaneswar (I 
hr ). from where you can reach Konarak (40 miles) by car 
or bus, and Pun (39 miles) by tram or by road. Daily 
Indian Airlines flight also connecu Bhubaneswar to Hyderabad, via Vb- 
hakapalnam. in approximately 4 bouts 
The railroad that runs from Calcutta (Howrah) to Madras touches all places 
of tourist interest along the coast, and the line connecting Howrah wiih Bom- 
bay (via Nagpur) crosses the northern mdustrial bell of the state. The Viziana- 
gram-Raipur line leads to BhilaL There are airconditioned coaches on these 
runs, as well as on the Howrah-Pon Express. Buses of the State Transport and 
On^ Road Transport Company ply between all parts of the stale. Private 
taxis are also available, and the Tounst Intbnnaiion Office in Bhubaneswar has 
comfortable cars at visitors’ disposaL Conducted sight-seeing tours are operated 
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by bus in all the major tourist destinations. The Orissa Tounst Department 
runs a number of conducted tours in and around major destinations in the 
state. 

How to Gel to Town from Airport: Airline coaches and taxis are available 
for getting to city. 


MOTORING. The Calcutta- Madras National Highway 
enters Orissa at Lakshmannath and passes through Ja- 
leswar. Balasore, Bhadrak. Jaipur Road to Cuttack. The 
intervening rivers are not bridged except those at Bal- 
asore and at Bhadrak. In the tourist season between November and Apnl there 
are fair-weather road bridges over the Brahmani. the Baitarani. 
the Mahanadi. Except the Birupa and the Mahanadi '’"dges which are of he 
causeway type, the remaining bridges are temporary constructions and a toll 

“cuuatk to Sambalpur National Highway. The road /“^ra ™ 

the Mahanadi (ferry across the river during the ramy season) SO« thmugh 
Dhenkanal and Angul to Sambalpur. Nine miles 

the Mahanadi has been dammed through an enormous system of concrete and 
masonry known as the Hirakud Project. /via Kurda - 

Some Distances: Bhubaneswar to Bhubaneswar 

Rambha - Chatarpur). Bhubaneswar to Pun (via PiplO ®^“‘’belween 

to Konarak (via Pipli) 41 miles. There is also a road along the coast between 

Puri and Konarak, via Pipli, using a new bridge. 

«;pORTS Chilka Lake is famous for its waterfowl (wid- 

jS fs'hSi ro, rrs" 

manp and banana Pn'ri'Tnd'oopalpni are 

boating and fishing on Chilka Lax . sudden currents are 

ideal for swimming. Monitor buoys for help m case oi 

available at a very low charge. 

hotels There are Western-style hotels in Pun, Gopal- 
nun^nd Bhubareshwar. Some of the State 8““' ^ J 
- — I II P“" f „ verv Eood. A minimum of 7 days 

^o^Xuirbelven 7o the executive omee. running 
hese places, but most of the time one can find accommo ations o 

BHUBANESWAR. The new ITDC 20 rroms, pleasant 

limple but modem. Restaurant. Also good is UDC Travelers* 

itmosphere and reasonable dining roo . . ♦ some airconditioned, and 

Lodge, at GautamNagar, offers rooms, poorly run 

Western-style food. Next best is the Tourist Bungalow is run by the 

and serving mediocre Western food. A 10-room 
Slate Government. Rock bottom. 

CHILKA LAKE. Most convenient railstop to Mugaon.^^ inspection Bun- 

II. apply Manager, Rambha, Government of Onssa. 
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galaw. at Batkul. three miles north of BatugaoR Apply Executive Engineer. 
Pun Division, Bhubaneswar 

CITTTACK. Your best bet is the Circmi House (apply Disinci Magistrate. 
Cuttack) Thete are some rock-bottoni Indtan-slyle hotels (ChuUack Hotel, 
Easiem lloiel ) 

OOPALPUR-orvSEA. (Rail Sunon Beehanipor) Obfrei Palm Beach Hotel. 
a bungalow^style hotel nght on the besch. 21 looms and bath, lenms. surf- 
nding. good restaurants and bar. iifsi dass reasonable. A few rock bottom 
Indian-siyle hoieb capable of serving Wcsiem-style-food 

KIRAKUD 0AM. Railroad Sambalput Ashok Nivoa. guest house at Buila; 
contact Information Officer. Hirakud Dam Ouesi House, 6 suites; apply Chief 
Engineer. Hirakud Dam Project 

KOHARAR. The ITOC Trovtlen' LoAge has 4 eomfortaWe rooms with bath, 
and provides Western-style caienng. Tounss Bungalow. Class II.. provides dou- 
ble rooms and beds m dormitory at rock bottom prices. 

PyW. Seniih Eastern Railway Hotel. 32 rooms wjib bath, charmingly situ- 
ated, 200 yards from beach, tennis, first class reasonable. There is a CireuH 
//ouse (apply to Collector. Pun) A number of Indian-style hotels among which 
The Ledge provides Western food Sea Firw Hotel, Puri Hotel and Boren's 
have rooms with private baths. Tourtsi Bungalow (Cliss II) (apply TotinsI Of- 
ficer. Pun), has 20 tooms. Catering available. 

ROURKELA. Small Dak Bungalow and Cuesi House; apply Executive En- 
gineer, Sundarghar. Tty and get into Roarkela House, ihe excellent iieelplant 
hotel. Fatrty expensive. Several Curst Houses at half its rates. Contact PRO. 
Hindustan Steel. Rourkela. Rourketa Hotel. Sector 4, 30 rooms, apply 
Manager. 


MUSEUMS. In Bhubaneswar; Orissa Slate Museum 
boasts palm leaf manuscnptx and a few sculptures from 
ruined temples. Open 10-5 excluding Monday. Tribal Re- 
search Museum- ornaments, weapons, and dresses. 

SHOPPING. The local arts and crafts of Puri make very 
pleasant and biexpentive souvenin if you know how to 
bargain. Local sculptors make soapstone copies of some 
of the statuary at Konarak and Puri and there is elegant 
footwear made of tiger and deer skin. Most colorful are the enchanting chil- 
dren's animal toys or masks and images of the gods, all painted in the tradi- 
tional style. Best addresses (fixed prices); in Puri: Orissa Art A Croft Emporium. 
In Bhubaneswar. Collage Indusints &np«riwn. Market Building. 

USEFUL ADDRESSES. Orissa CovemmenI Tourist Of- 
fice (guide service), Phania Nibas, Bhubaneswar, at Pun. 

Indian Airlines- at Bhubaneswar: Raj'path, Bapuji 
Nagar, at Rourkeb. B/25. Sector Ut 





THE ANDAMAN AND 
NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Away from it AH 


One of the signs of the real travel snob is cbim tohave four^d 

the place which is still senfe he would keep his 

gin territory all his own. If he had y there. If 

mouth shut about it and pray that no you 

you really want to be one-up on . ^.^ot that it will be 

should try the Andaman and Nicoba . \ . j jf you can get 

easy to get there. Visiting is ofTe travel- 

through the curtain of regulations th y loveliest travel 

snob tree and the proud ^i? 

experiences still available in ® jr jj^gy would belong to 

Seen on a map, the islands hardly 'b.j „f Bengal, 

India at all, for they are far off There are 223 of 

forming a long crescent to you can fly by twice- 

them, stretching over 500 ™Ies ’ one of the two ships 

a-week air service to Port Blair Indian mainland. If the 

that ply the 700 and to go there isah , 

idea of being one of the very le 
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of Ho Olimale, which is tropical but 
cool sea breezes, the fascinating aboriginal tribes, and 
•” “'>' He least, since turtles and 
crocodiles are among the spedes pursued. 

Bv air^uMfera'f .0°“^ '''“‘'J '“’"'CO*'- you are ready to embark, 
tor dalfn a"' ’’O''" “"<■ “''"B takes about 

iZs^S K fHOored to cope with an Everest of oBicial regnla- 
lions and book your passage well in advance, because imnv 

land ifnfeTfi'i “"ientl are emignuing to these islands where 
land IS plentiful and the Iivm* is easy”. 

Exploring the Archipelago 

exlemto^f S'“i,’'™ Here - with the 

few , ,fi ' *”■ convicts, their guardians and a 

idlnd, Tad, "c f'"* He remoteness of these 

GoIernJ^nt is , “'“f’ "»'* He Central 

SiS^a™ art"v a "'fJ'.'T!®'”"" 3-“» farnlinB 

Wd hit ibev "" f'"*- Conservative estimates 

n»y-sS. “H” He population of the present 

BlS'-Sfilf T "''lipelago, and the landing point, is Pott 

aulJorife, ™ S'dirm^rr-- '^'ninabie (mrely) from local 

to thTsomher^mLnsS " 

meet the Ooghies They „e ™e Andaman - to 

give some support to the theory of 

eighteenth century. They reaSylfwlf^®^ 

years ago and manape ^ 'i* ^ mankind did thousands of 

uhatNatoregiv'^Sfm -^.aSV.^^ 

and paint their neariy-naked^S^iVj^J;?^'''''! agreeably 

clay and water. ^ gaily with a mixture of colored 

live on Ihe’w«'t'raast°of*S^to Jarwas who 

TTiey are the only group of ^^''^ges. 

police any trouble since they w2,M^rS^ 

communities than work for Jr„selv“/^?ey .e^lst otnuSrT^L* 
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any outsider and resent it if any of their members accepts a favor 
from the administration. 


The Nicobars 

It is now very difficult to get permits to visit this group of islands 
which is much smaller than the Andamans ^ 

islands of which twelve are inhabited by about 12,000 abongina 
tribesmen. Most of them live on Car Nicobar, the northernmost of 
this archipelago. You can understand why. if you are allied to 
see it - the island is a real beauty spot, a shining 
limitless blue water. The people hardly bother to ‘hen- living 
since the island itself gives fruit and the sea gives is . 
only just beginning to understand the meaning o e 
and now only because over-population is making .. . ^ , 

more difficult. The Nicobaris. like ‘he Onghies are del.^tfoh 
They never quarrel and never fight .7 
just goes away and sulks quietly unUl he fee s ‘ , . 

island paradise is the barren Chowra where ‘h^ People^also work 
because they have to - they supply the po ry 

'''Sco'vS!‘farther to the south is the d^^aSds 'aS ?hJ 
police station, hospital) of three "^^hbmng islands^^an^d tn^ 

seven-mile channel they “reme Lutherly islands, 

world’s finest natural harbors. The -Mirnhar are virtually 
including the largest of the group. Great Nicobar, are virt 

uninhabited, and, at the present time, unr 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ANDAMAN 

and NICOBAR ISLANDS 
FACTS AND FIGURES, Aa^amm and Nicobar 
islands, stretching over 500 miles of s Madras 740 miles. The 

from Port Blair to Calcutta is 780 ‘"des, an with a 10-mile 

islands are in two groups, the Andamans of 2,580 sq. miles and 

channel separating the two. Andamans CO , . figures: Andamans 

the Nicobars 635 sq. miles. Estimated population^ 

35,000; Nicobars 15,000, of whom consisting of Indians, 

While the Andaman population population of the Nicobars 

Burmese and aboriginal tubes, almost tne enmc r- ^ 
is tribal. 


T WHEN TO GO? The clim^e « betwTi’n 7? 

Sd"S"!March"to April 78“-95“F.; rainy penod 
May-October. 
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fi e i HOW TO GO? Indian Airlinet has mlroduced twice 
weekly Boeing 73? jei flights between Calcutta and Port 
jL Tuesday and Fnday, bringing this remote island 

group to within jusi over two houn from the mainland. A 
ptwate airline, ffunsair, operates twKe-weekty fligjits to Port Blair froni 
Madrav The ships dndizmoAi and Hartha Vardhana ply betweeit Port Blair and 
Calcutta and Madras at present. The service runs every two weeks. The voyage 
from either port to the Andamans lakes abovi 2-3 days, and the ships normally 
suy about 5 days in Port Blair Dales of sailings of these vessels couM be 
ascertained from The Shipping Corporation of India, 229-232 Madame Cama 
Road. Bombay, 13 Strand Road, Calcutta, or 37/39 Lime Street. London EC3. 
England 

Important note! Special permission for foreignen to visii the islands must be 
requested from die Ministry of Home Affairs. New Delhi Applications should 
stale name, address and nationality of the applicant, purpose of visit. likely 
duration of stay, approximate date on which one wishes to sad. and must be 
given a fortnight m advance 

Several leading Indian travel agents offer inclusive touts to the Andamans, 
including T C I., which has us own small reson hotel. 


STAYINO AT THE ISLANDS. A 32.room Cenuui Beach 
Resort Corhyn’a Cove. Port Blair, has recently been 
opened as a joint venture of the Hotel Corporation of 
India end the Travel Cospotaiion India, which runs inclu* 
sive loun to the Andamans. Good bathing can be enjoyed and there is some 
yachting and (Uhing. There a a Tounst Ifome and a Covrrwnmt Cu»i Rouse 
where the daily charge is very reasonable. Accommodaiioo, which is very inn- 
tied. lAould be booked through the Executive Engjoeer, Port Blair, in advance 
of sailing or flying. 

You won't be entirely cut off from the worid; telegraph facilities exist in most 
of the islands' IS post offices. In the Nicobar ^oup, only 12 out of 19 islands 
arc inhabited; the largest among them. Great Nico^r, b almost deserted. For 
going to the Nicobars. a permit has to be obtained from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Pent Blair. There is a regular boat ser- 
vice for these Isbnds. Usually the ships of the Shipping Corporation of India 
touch Car Nioobar on their voyage between Port Blair and Madras. 
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The All-Seeing Presence 


BY 

ROBIN DANNHORN 


There are only a few unique travel experiences left in the 
and Nepal must surely be one of them. , 

A visit to Nepal is like taking a trip in a time macNne, 
land which, in so many ways, has yet to emerge , • 

Ages. Nepal has art and craftsmanship to equal any . 

a handsome highland people who are .’ 7. „ the power 

the mountains - the awesome Himalayas have the po^ 

to overwhelm the hearts of all who for the last 

superlatives, which has only been open to fo g 
few decades. It has Inspired the minds, the pe , ^ power 

tory’s greatest explorers and adventurers, an ■ v „jj Nepal 
. to impress even the most blase traveler of today. 


NEPAL 


“"“"‘luerable mountain peaks ate in 
JaUefft™ 'Its /ontrolled and hand-senpitured landscape of Ik 
conJo^ aompacl and tiny houses of the people ofe 

l»d ^ “‘I i'el’' 

its^l’ow?,T'“„o‘'’ “ a mere 200 ft. above sea level at 
lower-; iin fn *”8^®** mountain, Everest, 

these two P' 7 “ hundred miles separate 

the southern h ^ The lowlands extend along the full length of 
?cith mn^ ^ O'-" 25*000 ft. in the 

W Je/ ^ ^ ^ by man. Nepal is a 

is ants 500 miles long by 100 

S! a ^"Sland. or Florida, it 

in theSS, 

Chta^ and"5'„*!;"a.'’°v'‘'i'l"'.'' >''' ““'l> and west. 

Of Sikitim in the Ttitot, in the north and the former slate 

Terai wifh a iriiU?^r = -'tiP of fertile lowland, the 

North of Ih^s .h 17 '''eolation and diverse wild life, 

populated vaNevs wSie^r'^’^" """I 

again are the hkh ® "i®** temperate climate. North 

snow^ovcred oeak,7,nH'’'7''-' “1'°’’ i^'ee of permanently 

fe^hTah passed Wh- I, a 'limate and only i 

caLaS, ™ isThe home'on^“v 

which some sav U mv»h'"* °^*be y«ti (Abominable Snowman), 
age of mod tm « ““"y «»« believe exists, even in this 

1.500 miles from Af h* ‘^c‘h<^5- The Himalayas stretch for over 
• JW miles, from Afghanistan in the west to Burma in the east. 


Historical Outline 

™Sr%-.&r“ASs~^^ 

».e.y,fewrec.edsha.riShT„rd%”ra,T^Jw^SLt^^^^^^ 

rehytons. Buddhism and HindnSTUiS prXS SjiTe! 
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teristics and social patterns of the present-day Nepalese. The 
country did not become a single nation until 1768. Throughout the 
Middle Ages it was made up of small, independent kingdoms and 
principalities. The influence of these varied, sometimes a particu- 
larly strong or ambitious king would assume greater control over a 
wider area through treaty or conquest, but would then go into 
eclipse and have his lands subdivided again. The geophysical 
nature of the land prevented the growth of any major empires in 
those early days and it wasn’t until the arrival of the Malias, in yet 
another migration from India during the I3th century, that Nepal 


was launched into its first great flowering of social and artistic 
creativity. The dynasty gradually assumed control over much of 
what is now Tibet, as well as Nepal, but the pattern of small, rela- 
tively independent kingdoms continued. 

By the 17th century, when the Malias' love of art and architec- 
ture was at its height, the small valley of Kathmandu was itself 
split into three separate kingdoms, with their capitals in Kath- 
mandu (then known as Kantipur), Patan, (Lalitpur), and Bhadgaon 
(Bhaktapur). From this time onwards the history of the country is 
better documented, mostly from stone inscriptions found in the 
temples and carved into the bases of statues. The Malias became 
gradually weaker due to internal and family conflicts and were 
slowly replaced by another ruling group, the Shahs. It was during 
the reign of King Prithvi Narayan Shah (1730-75) that Nepal 
gradually became unified. He came from the Gurkha region and 
was one of the first to make full use of the tough fighters of that 


tribe, who were subsequently to play such an important part as 
mercenary troops in, first the British, then the Indian aimies. 
Prithvi Narayan Shah was also responsible for the exclusion of 
European traders from the country, whom he mistrusted. 

It was not until the Shah dynasty became weak and another clan, 
the Ranas, took over, in 1846, that European influence began to be 
felt in the country. The Ranas became virtual dictators « Nepal 
for over a hundred years, until 1951, when a revolution, led by one 
of the hereditary Shah rulers. King Tribuwan, and backed y 
Indian influence and practical support, ousted them from power. 
While in power, the Ranas sought to continue the isolationist pol- 
icy against foreigners, but the pressure of the Bntish J^keover in 
India, and the loss of a war against British armies in 1 o 
them to show at least a nominal allegiance to the Raj. Nep^ c 
people, collectively known as Gurkhas, were recruited ‘"to “i 
British armies in large numbers and helped to fight ^ 
land’s battles - always with distinction. As a result of ^ ^ 

of Gurkha troops during the Indian Mutiny, the 
much of Nepal’s traditional territory and, in 1858, borders we 
settled at approximately their present limits. 
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King Tribuwan died in 1955 and was succeeded by his son, who 
became King Mahcndra. father of the present King, Birendra Bir 
Bikram Shah Deva. Today Nepal is an independent kingdom, led by a 
monarch who was educated in England and in the US. He is sup- 
ported by a nominal or partial democratic system of government, but 
there is considerable political pressure to evolve a fully representative 
system of democracy It also has problems in maintaining the balance 
in resisting the natural desire of its two huge neighbors, 
China and India, to assume a greater level of control over the coun- 
try s internal and external affairs. 

It was not until after the 195 1 revolution that Nepal at last started to 
lake notice of the outside world and to seek to develop its trade, 
industry and social services. The country has changed enormously 
since that time and has assumed a much more international role. 
Nepal joined the United Nations in 1955 and. also in 1955. the first 
road was wwtructed through the mountains to link India with Kath- 
mandu. Previously. everything from outside, including the pianos and 
chandehen imported from Europe for the Rana palaces, had to be 
earned on human backs up a crude mountain track. It was this new 
road which has had the greatest single impact on the Nepalese, and 
tneir commeraal and soaal relations with the outside world. Almost 
« traumatic was the opening of an airfield in Kathmandu, for it was 
this development which enabled louHsm to become the country's big- 
gest single source of foreign exchange. 

Hardly any tourists traveled to Nepal before 1968, when TTiai 
Intcrrutional bunched the first jet nights to Kathmandu and 
worldwide promotional campaign to advise travelers that 
desirable totinsl destination was now open for bus- 
growth of tourrsm has been dramatic over the past 
nartlv fn th s'til small by International standards, due 

ImmoS” « 

* comparatively undeveloped 
S A^n % ‘ « fwxl surplus, one ofthe 

anti "1- tf^ t position, so exports include rice, wheat 
are produced mainly in the Terai region and 
3'^ also major items of 
India nf hvH longterm prospects for the export to 

sSe also enable large- 

in the hilher remn *o improve agricultural productivity 

delelon n ■ Nepal, and not likely to 

buiMins mal.rial, are avail- 
gr quantities. The United Nations agencies and a 
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number of foreign aid projects have been engaged in various 
activities in Nepal aimed at widening the base of agricultural pro- 
duction, which would produce the greatest single benefit to the 
people who are overwhelmingly engaged in this livelihood. 
Another area of activity for the foreign aid projects is in the field of 
creating import substitution industries, but many of these efforts 

are still only at village level. u t, t, • 

There are some mineral resources in the north, but their 
development and exploitation are hindered by poor communica- 
tions and transportation. Other major contributions to the economy 
have come from the pay and pensions of the Gurkha soldiers 
recruited into the British and Indian armies and, increasingly, by 
the army of foreign tourists who are arriving in ever-growing num- 
bers. 

The current objectives of the Government are aimed at iniprov- 
ing communications, especially roads; the development o 
education (the illiteracy rate is still over 80%); land * 

ate a wider base of farm ownership and the establishmen o 
medical facilities and other social services. One problem ^ 

Nepaf since 1950, when the Chinese re-occupied Tibe , a 
the widespread influx of refugees. There are now many 
of these Tibetans, living mainly in special camps around Katn- 
mandu and Bokhara, but successful efforts have been 
develop craft industries in which they can work an . - 

has certainly added an extra dimension to the tourist c 

The visitor is likely to be both shocked and C"'^baated during^a 
visit to Nepal. The element of culture shock 5 Jj^ere 

foreigner varies according to whether they have rav those 

in Asia, or to such places as Africa or South A'^c^a For hose 
who have, the sight of poverty, crumbling old the 

littered with piles of garbage, or cows wandenng o 
narrow streets will not be too shocking, bu 
travelers can be upset by these sights. , . ■ certainly not 

seeking to put you off from visiting Nepal, but exneriences 

so, for there are so many wonderful sights to see 
to enjoy in this enchanting land. The ^"chantm young 

sight of the Himalayan peaks at dawn, or 

nee growing in tiny fields which have bee" P s much 

step-like, into every hillside. The enquiring ^ crafts- 

with which to be fascinated - art, culture, ' people who 
manship of the highest order and a warm and fn y P 
will seem interested in the traveler, but not pus V- j„yeling in 
The inexperienced visitor must be when ^tmvei. ^g^^ 

Nepal. Observe the guidelines suggested m ^b gpd it is 

Nepal is not an experience which should be missed, 
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inevitable that it will change in the future as Western standards of 
materialism begin to corrode the old-fashioned authenticity, which 
still exists here in delightfully full measure. 


Exploring Nepal 

The major center m Nepal for sightseeing is the Kathmandu val- 
ley, which contains not only the capittd, but also a number of other 
ancient towns and attractions likely to be of interest to the visitor. 
The valley is not high - 4,500 ft - giving it an excellent climate 
for most of the year. It is ringed by mountains, which are mostly 
not visible from the valley itself They are best viewed from the 
foothills around Kathmandu, providing other opportunities for 
excursions out of the capital. 

To the west, half an hour’s flight out of Kathmandu, lies the 
exquisite valley of Pokhara, whilst at the same distance to the 
southwest, in the Terai region close to the Indian border, is Chit- 
wan National Park game reserve and the Tiger Tops lodge. Other 
major attractions in Nepal include trekking, the chance to visit a 
high altitude hotel in the foothills of Mount Everest and the excur- 
sion, or pilgrimage, to Lumbini. birthplace of The Buddha. 

The lowland, Terai. region, which is semi tropical and both 
physically and ethnically closer to India in character, contains less 
of interest than the higher levels and mountain areas. 


Kathmandu 

The commercial, administrative and social capital of Nepal, 
Kathmandu has a population of about 399,000. One of the most 
picturesque capitals in the world, it is said to have over 2,000 tem- 
ples and shnnes and was developed to its present shape in AD 723 
Gun^kama Deva. The word Kathmandu derives from 
Kasthmandap a pagoda near Durbar Square, which was the 
heart and center of the city in ancient times. The original name for 
tipur century, was Kan- 

interesting things to see in Kathmandu are found in 
city center, between New Road and the former main mar- 
ket place, on the far side of Durbar Square. This square is still the 
fo^l point of the old city area. Here are some of the finest tern- 
pl«, palaces and ol^ public buildings of the city, 
thi. Dhoka IS the historic palace and temple complex. In 

compound are many different courtyards and buildings. 
Mrlni 5s a fine three-tiered 

Sh f century. Being the Royal Chapel, it is 

closed to foreigners and only t^ned to Nepalese once a year. 
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Along one outside wall of the palace is a stone inscription in 
18 languages ordered by King Pratap Malla in the 17th century'. 
This King’s statue can be seen close by on a pillar facing the 
palace, seated with folded hands and surrounded by his four sons. 
By the main entrance to the palace comple.x is a statue of Hanu- 
man, the famous Monkey God who features in the Ramayana 
epic. The figure is shielded by a golden umbrella and his face has 
been covered with red paste by devotees so that the features are 
now completely obscured. The gilded carving on the doorway 
guarded by this figure is particularly fine. 

In front of the entrance to the palace, opposite the statue of 
Hanuman, is the Jagannath, which is famous for the erotic caiwings 
on the roof struts. Another temple noted for its erotic art is the 
nine-tiered platform of the Maju Deval, on the opposite side of 
Durbar Square. In the same area is a huge cars'ing of the sinister 
Kal “Black” Bhairav, which is one of the most frightening figures 
of Nepalese mythology. Near to this is the carving o ^eta 
“White” Bhairav, built in 1794 and protected by a gnlle which is 
only opened on special festive occasions. Huge ceremonia rums 
and bells are housed in an open-fronted building opposite t is. 

The central court of the palace. Nasal Chowk, was ui m 
17th century by Pratap Malla and is said to ho^ld up o , 
people. It is still, used for ritual gatherings and reli^ous cere- 
monies. In the center of this court is a platform f ed in roy 
coronations and on one side is a seven-tiered temple 
Hanuman. Here one can climb to the top of the nine-stoned Basan 
tapur Tower overlooking both the courtyard ^nd t e y ' . , 

Looking out over Durbar Square is a three-story g 

beautifully carved windows, its door flanked by s one • 
the house of Kumari Devi, the “Living Goddess”, « J^all g rl who 
is selected from a particular clan of craf^men , 
ritual. This girl is declared a goddess and lives in „oddess 

puberty, after which she is given a life pension an 
is found. She takes part in several festivals V > jgj 

elaborate of which takes place in September, w e . ^ 

through the streets in a huge chariot, which is k p 
gate seen beside the house. The central ‘^^^^yard of the^hcmse ^ 
superbly crafted, with extensive carving on lier- 

and an elaborate shrine. One can often see , < .^'ii^Q-sjjjioto- 

self, sitting at an upstairs window, but do P- • . _ _ ' 

graph her. from the 

The Kasthmandap, an intricate y ^arsingh Malla, in 

timber of a single tree, was built by King L Sauare is a 

1596 and is located juk off Durbar Square. Also .in the Square 

small numismatic museum. -rr^,ilnkva Mohan .temple. 

The three-tiered roof of the adjacent T V 



With a statue of a kneeling Ganida facing it. is dedicated to Shiva. 
Uose by is another temple dedicated to Shiva and his consort Par- 
in™ li, ^ s«n on the balcony overlook- 

ng the crowded street. Of especial note are the intricately carved 
windows of this temple, made, unusually, of stone. 

“ '“^mating area m which to simply browse. Lining the 
°P«n-fronted shops, sacred shrines to various Hindu 
^ ^ silver-worked images and decoration. Street 

down from the high 

to hiiv wearing their traditional costumes, come 

cvciif *u ‘he constant traflic of 

seller. Tibetan monks and holy 
^ housewives, foreign travelers and the occasional 
scen^ nt fi morning and late afternoon it is a 

scene of almost medieval activity. 

•nteresting sights in the bazaar area, 
set in a counv9i!H*r r ^ threc-licred pagoda style roof and is 
market stre™/ secondary stupas and shrines. In the main 

Uered •’ "lajor temple, the three- 

"> "" sroard am 

pean stvie P^*^de of huge dimensions built in the Euro- 

boused mist of NeoafV!”’''" ‘’*””8' '''' "’'''o' f'"' 

facade and * government oflices. The impressive mam 

Ctee bv i. ^r . ’“"''''O. I'owever. 
statues of kev n.rt- ^ooton'al, an archway containing 
then r^lfng '»0-5' revojution against the 

Bir Bikmm Shah Deva'^'h Tribhuwan 

end Of Du^^la^": a™'odS"'iS“' 


city in 'he^SeJ”- P«ln SL*? "" 
an independent orinc.dn™ Eahtpur. Patan was once 

2.000 years b.;,‘J;„"“STh'eT “’v"'?®'” 

from the 13th to 17th 

craftsmanship ij Nepal fnd whT L* 

vinual museum to Neiri aS “* '^“’’'^*"8^ ^ ^ * 

superb souvenirs in na!nfin«^*L^' modem visitor will find 
wood carving created ' brasswork. stone and 

Here, there S a greater ’™'' ‘’’“P* “'“und the city, 

the other valley towns. ^ Buddhist art than in any of 

Close to the central Durbar Sauar* « 

oquare. one can sec a 12th<entury 
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Buddhist Monastery, Hiranya Varna Mahabihar, which is among 
the finest in the country. Its gold-plated roof, courtyard with many 
prayer wheels and richly decorated three-storied temple are 
superb. Nearby is a five-tiered temple devoted to Shiva, known as 
Kumbeshwar. The elaborately-decorated buildings, statues, tem- 
ples, palaces and shrines found in Durbar Square mostly date from 
the 17th century, when the artistic patronage of the Mallas kings 
was at its most inspired. As one w’anders around, one might well 
marvel at how such an incredible quantity of magnificent art could 
be produced by this small and remote community. 

Here one can see statues or shrines devoted to many Hindu gods 
and characters from both the great epics of India, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. A Shiva temple, guarded by two huge elephants 
and a bull, is famous for its erotic carving on every roof strut. The 
Krishna Mandir is of unusual style, having been influenced by 
Indian forms of architecture. It is reckoned to be one of the finest 
examples of Nepalese craftsmanship. The mythical Garuda kneels 
atop a pillar facing the temple. Also set on a high pillar is the statue 
of King Yoganaendra Mallas, who ruled early in the 18th century. 
Above his head is a large bird. The Royal Palace, with its golden 
gates, delicate wood carvings and bronze castings on the windows 
is another highlight of the square. Note specially the magniticent 
carved stonework of the royal bathing place, located m the cou - 
yard behind the police post. A small museum devoted to bronzes is 
also to be found in the palace. Away from the Durbar Square is 
Maha Buddha, a temple of terracotta, where every bnck has an 
image of The Buddha, and the Machendra Nath temple, where both 
Hindus and Buddhists worship side by side, is fine indee . 


Bhatgaon 

Bhatgaon, formerly known as Bhaktapur, is nine iniies ^ 
of Kathmandu and was the earliest of the three major ci 
valley to achieve great levels of art. Its narrow stree s ^ nf the 
littered with garbage, but there is no questioning t ^ 9 
art and craftsmanship to be seen here. Founded ^ 
now like a great museum of fine sculpture, woo ca ’ 
medieval architecture, dedicated to different gods an S 
On arrival at Bhatgaon, your bus or taxi ^ 

wooded cantonment area past a large stone tan 
deposit you right at the entrance to Durbar Square. . 

The Durbaf Square in Bhadgaon is a complex 
pagoda and Shikari styles grouped showpieces 

experts believe that it contains the finest a >5 hiehest art 

of the valley, and it certainly demonstrate ^ figures, perched 
forms. The golden effigies of kings and my 
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on pillars and roofs, deities looking out from their shrines and the 
nch decoration in carved and painted wood on every surface are 
most memorable 

"^e Royal palace of Bhatgaon was built of bnck and wood in the 
15th century and renovated in the 17th. It also contains 55 win- 
dows and part of one wing has been converted into an art gallery 
containing many rare paintings and manuscnpts. Also part of the 
palace is the Golden Gate, nchly gilded and topped by a statue of 
Demonc being ndden by the Goddess Durga A statue of King 
ohiipatindra Malla, who created much of Bhadgaon, is seen on top of 
a pillar facing the gate Another gate, dating from 1696, is guarded by 
huge lion statues Alongside this arc two superb statues, images of 
bniva s incarnation as Bhairava and his consort Ugrachandi. Here one 
can see the largest pagoda m Nepal, the Nyatpola. built in 1708 by 
mg Bhupaundra Malla h is a pagoda of five tiers, standing on a 
pyramid base of five levels. Monumental statues of men and animals 
ank the rnain stairway and the wood-carving is some of the best to be 
seen anywhere in Nepal. 

the Durbar Square one proceeds to the Dallatreya tem- 
ple. with Its adjacent Pujari Math (priest's house), famous for its 
nch woodcamni and, in particular, its peacock windows. This area 
» ofe^ecial interest since it has been recently restored as part of a 
^1. has been carried out with 

8*^^! care and attention to esthetic values, 
vtii,!! t Bhatgaon it is possible to visit the 

masks Thimi. famous for its pottery and colorful dance 

Kathmandu Valley 

Among other interesting excursion attractions in the Kathmandu 
valley are the following. 

® 8®°*^ general collection rep- 
^ history of the valley people. It 

wl« ih V® '^«Pons and uniforms. About two miles 
winter and 10.30 to 

4..W m summer; closed on Tuesday. 

dhkt Museum is Swayambhu. a superb Bud- 

h S r ‘he valley bed. The approach 

wes? TTi? S'/Vf ‘JII’ ® ‘^hmb from the 

earth edPcH h “ huge hemisphere of brick and 

SaWy fa?csfror.h”,f..'^>'" 

caooed hv 5 . century. A spire rises above the base, 

Se ?uE^e?es th. 'he four sides of the spire 

stupa i^su^^Hnni^ u presence of the Lord Buddha. The 

d by other, smaller shrines and pagodas, some 
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dedicated to the Buddha, and some to other deities, such as Harati, 
the goddess said to be responsible for smallpox. From Swayambhu 
there are wonderful views out across the countryside. 

Boddhnath, some four miles northeast of the city, is one of the 
world’s largest Buddhist stupas. It is said to contain the bones of 
one of the Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha. The shrine is 
a hemisphere on a four-stage plinth, with eighty recesses contain- 
ing beautiful images of the Buddha. Above this the faces of the 
four-sided spire are painted with huge pairs of eyes, gazing out 
over the countryside and reminding the faithful of the ever presen 
influence of the Lord Buddha. The temple compound is full ot 
smaller stupas, images and carvings. This is the center or e 
country’s Tibetan Buddhists and in the houses which surround the 
temple many monks live and study. Among them are a number « 
Tibetan monks who came as refugees from monastenes in Tibet 


after the Chinese takeover. . . 

On the same trip to see Boddhnath one can ® 

holiest Hindu temple, Pashupatinath. Situated on 
sacred Baghmati River and dedicated to the ^a temnle 

Nepal, it attracts pilgrims from all over sheathed in 

are golden-roofed shrines, entered through huge Nandi 

heavy-worked silver, and a gigantic gilded image temple 

steed for the God Shiva. Non-Hindus 

compound, but one can get a good view 'nt® Hindus close to 
from high above on the other side of nver H mdus do^se to 

death often come here to be cremated on Heaven In 

mati, as they believe that it is a spot that here 

February/March an important festival, Shiya ’ hanks of the 
Just beVond the Pushupatinath temple, the God- 

Baghmati, lies the temple ^ Guheshwan ded.cat^ed ^ 

dess Parvati, consort of Shiva. The st . , signifying the 

principles of tantric yantra, the geometnc triangle, signdymg 

spirit of female procreation. norkamaban, situated on the 

The royal game sanctuary f he capital, contains many 

banks of the Baghmati five miles east of P 
animals, including herds of spotted -funded by exceed- 

ChanguNarayan, a hilltop pagoda 

ingly fine examples of stone ’ a jhg game sanctuary, or 

approached either from the road bey involves a cross coun- 
from Bhadgaon. In either case the appro finest Nepal- 

try walk and climb, but for those who want This is 

ese art in stone the journey will c J repositories of art in 
one of the least visited, yet most important, reposiio 


the whole of Nepal. . four miles southwest 

Kirtipur is a small and ancient h p jhentic and unspoilt 

of Kathmandu, well worth a visit tor 
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atmosphere, buildings, shrines and temples. These are not on the 
same grand scale as the major cities, but belong to a more provin- 
cial inspiration. This is a center for cloth weaving, by handloom, 
and at the foot of the same hill lie the buildings of Nepal’s main 
university. 

Just past Kirlipur is Chovar Gorge, a picturesque spot said to 
have been cut by the gods to drain the water from Kathmandu 
valley when it was still a lake. On a hilltop here is the Buddhist 
temple of Admath. 


20 minutes dnve beyond Chovar. at the Dashinkali Temple, 
rather gory blood sacnfices are made, every Tuesday and Satur- 
day to Kah one of the major Mother Goddess deities of the Hindu 
faith. Not for the squeamish. 

Also worthy of a stop in this area is the Sesh Narayan pagoda, 
built in the shadow of the limestone cliff. 

D * largest “sleeping Vishnu” image is the attraction at 

budhanilkantha, six miles north of Kathmandu. Probably dating 
from the IJth century, no one seems to know who carved the fig- 
ure, which IS said to have been miraculously discovered by a 
fymer when plowing his field. The Vishnu is seen sleeping in a bed 
of intricately carved snakes and it lies in a stone-lined pool. Each 
Novem^r a lavish festival takes place here to celebrate the time 
wnen Vishnu is supposed to awake in spirit. Every morning 
pr^ers are said at the shrine and offerings of flowers made. 

Of rather less interest. Balaju Water Garden is located three miles 
northwest of Kathmandu city. A park has been laid out here with 
e«. flowers, fish ponds and 22 gushing water sprouts carved as croc* 
pdii^ dating from the mid-l8th century. A smaller copy of the sleep- 
ing Vishnu image at Budhanilkanlha is also to be seen here, with 
shnnes dedicated to both Buddhist and Hindu deities. 


Mountain Viewing 

® number of excursions out of Kathmandu which 
® Himalayas, which are not 

' K?”" The most popular dawn 

thp offering fine views from Dhaulagiri in 

:■ ° in the east. On a fine day one caTeven 

Everest from here. Most travel agents offer sunrise 
4 00 9 m ®^nt NRs. 80, which leave the city hotels at about 
township 22 miles cast of Kath- 
ht ft- altitude. There are several small tour- 

DhiitiVh^i { very basic accommodation. 

.h! rl- 20 miles cast of Kathmandu 

der 'ends to Nepal’s northern bor- 

der. Here is another reasonably good Ncpalese-siyle lodge offering 
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cheap accommodation. It is at 6,000 ft. altitude and offers superb 
dawn views of Cho Oyu in the east to Himalchuli in the west. On the 
way to Dhulikhel one can stop at Bhaktapur and also at a small vil- 
lage, Tliimi, well known for its pottery and for the manufacture of 
masks. 

About 60 miles southwest of Kathmandu, along the main road 
down to the Indian border, is the 8,000 ft. pass of Simbhanjyang, or 
Daman. Although it is further away than the other major mountain 
watching spots, it is believed by many to be the best. The view, on a 
fine day, includes Dhaulagiri, Annapurna, and Sagarmatha (the loca 
name for Mount Everest). Another popular mountain viewing excur- 
sion out of Kathmandu is the daily “mountain flight operate , 
weather permitting, by RNAC. The hour-long flight takes one along 
the eastern Himalayan ranges for a closeup view of Everest an o er 
major peaks. 


Rapti Valley - Chitwan and Tiger Tops 

South of Kathmandu, in the Terai lowlands, is the semi- 
tropical valley of Rapti. It is filled with 
rivers, which are the natural habitat of some of i 
mals. Here the visitor can still see wild f J b™ ^ 

homed rhino, tiger and leopard, gaur, ^eer, , vallev has' 
crocodile, even freshwater dolphins. A large pa conserva- 

been made into the Chitwan National Park a stnet consem 

tion policy ensures that the %vild creatures re visitors 

unharmed!^ They do, however, b.ve » Pu* W ;riodg”S.d 
nowadays. In the heart of this is . i’,n,velers can make 

hotel built partly at treetop level, from androver or by 

safari trips out into the surrounding coun ^ tented riverside 
elephant." The owners Tige Jop^.lso oP * » 

wild game. Also being opened up at P"“” “ the 

safans, which include the shooting of p ^ 
jungle en route. The best season to skilled wardens of 

October to March when it is not too ho , visitors’ cameras 

the park seem to be good at ? V ^ne takes a 35 minute 

at almost any season. To reach Tig P Megauli. 

domestic flight from Kathmandu, to j 


Pokhara 

The superb scenery and a a' half-hour 

tourist attractions of the Pokhara Valley a hair 


the main 
domestic 
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flight, or tough six-hour road journey west of Kathmandu. In the 
valley, which lies at some 3,000 ft. above sea level, are several 
beautiful lakes, rural farms and small villages and the interesting 
town of Pokhara, but over all is the constant skyline of mountains 
to the north - Dhaulagin, Annapurna. 26.500 ft., and the perfect 
peak of the still-unclimbed Machhapuchhare, "The Fishtail", 
which towers to 23,000 ft. and dominates the views from the whole 
valley as it is only 16 miles away. There are several reasonable 
hotels in the valley, close to the simple grass-landing strip, or over- 
looking the main lake. Phewa 

The town of Pokhara consists of one long street, climbing up a 
hill in the direction of the Fishtail, which provides a constant 
backdrop of the picturesque houses, open-fronted shops and cara- 
vans of mountain ponies which pass slowly by. The temples here 
are created on a much more modest scale than in the Kathmandu 
valley, but the best attractions arc scenic. 

Excursions can be made to Rupa and Bagnas lakes, smaller and 
less populated than Phewa and about nine miles away. Sarangkot is 
a rull overlooki ng Phewa which makes a pleasant day's walk from 
Pokhara. The River Scti, which nins ihrou^ the valley, some- 
times runs above ground and sometimes below, or along deep, nar- 
row gorges. Other excursions include the caves at Mahendra Gufa 
and a Tibetan refugee camp at the village of Hengja. Pokhara Is the 
starting point for a number of treks {see p. 586). 


Buddha's Birthplace 

Uimbini was the birthplace of The Lord Buddha, the son of a 
minw pnnce or rajah in an area close to what is now the Indian 
border. It can be reached by air from Kathmandu or by rough road 
OT h Pokhara to the town of Bhairawa. Considering its impor- 
tance to Buddhists It IS a surprisingly undeveloped place, with only 
a tew small temples and monasteries. But this is accounted for by 
previous remoteness, and there are now plans to develop the 
area as a major center for pilgrims. 


Namche Bazar - Everest View 

c closest settlement that has reasonable access to 
the jumping-olT point for most of the major 
ar^ " a picturesque trekking 

RNAr **** nearby airstrip of Syangboche. 

u STOL flights here, the main objective being the 
exrwnVn,-,. f although expensive, offers the unique 

dSTeate Everest View. 

0 leave plenty of time in your itinerary as flights are often dis- 
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rupted by poor weather at the higher levels, and one can be 
stranded here for several extra days. The hotel is open from 
October to May only. 


s' f/> 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR NEPAL 

WHEN TO GO? The climate of Nepal varies widely, 
according to season and altitude. The best time to visit 
Kathmandu is during the period October- April, when 
the visibility is likely to be good for mountain viewing 
and the daytime climate in the valleys pleasantly mild. This is also the time 
of the major festivals and the best season for trekking in the lower altitudes. 
The Kathmandu and Pokhara valleys are free from snow dunng winter but 
cold can be severe in the higher regions. From March onw^s, ''i®' ■ ' V 
gradually deteriorates until the onset of the monsoon, which to s r^ 
early June till early October. Cloud cover is usually consent dunng tne 
monsoon, and trekking is impossible. Landslides and backed roa s, c^se 
by the heavy rains, are likely to occur during June-Septemben 
mandu, which is at 4,500 ft., winter temperatures can reach 68 F., >" 5“^ 
mer 86°F. The lower level of the Terai region, to the south 
close by the Indian border, is hotter and more humid 
Best time of all for mountain views is October-November, j.. 

the busiest tourist season, so be sure to book your hole and mistv 

winter, December and early January can bnng frosty n gh 
mornings which obscure the mountains. Days then can be qui y- 



PASSPORTS AND HEALTH All j;;Xy 

must be in possession of a vahd passport. A seven day 
visa, which can be renewed for uP „7,"‘'jeds 

' available at any border on arrival For 
hree passport-sized photos. It is better to obtain (Washington, 

advance frL any overseas Nepalese VuS cTb^ 

New York, London, Paris, Bonn, Bangkok, a maiortrek, moun- 

sxtended locally for up to three months. If unde ® ■ , attractions, one 

tain expedition or a visit to any other thM the mat jjj,gat in Kath- 

aeeds special permits issued by the are required on entry 

mandu. Smallpox, typhoid and cholera inoc aratyphoid and tetanus 

to Nepal and it is advisable also to have PS^hoald be taken if 

■f traveling out of the capital. Precautions doctors advise a 

visiting the Terai, (including Tiger JoP^ - especially when trek- 
Gamma Globulin shot against the nsk of hepatitis, espec 

king or traveling rough. 


WHAT TO TAKB D.. 

tion, all imported ~ . all photographic 


ns are m . 

in Nepal. Take all photographic 

j -• r „cmpiics specialized medicines and 

'~^===^£S:^ requirements, 77®"7d sLtan lotion (vital in high 
reading matter. Take also insect repellen 
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attitudes) Dress is very casual in Nepal, but bring a range of clothing to 
cover both hot and cold conditions Foreign liquor and cigarettes are very 
expensive, so take your own supply. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Being a landlocked country 
with a capital aty located behind a high mountain bar- 
ner, Nepal is best reached by air. Kathmandu is served 
by Royal Nepal Airlines, Thai International, Indian 
Airlines and Bangladesh Biman One can fly m on daily flights from India 
(New Delhi. Varanasi, Patna or Calcutta), or on frequent services from 
Bangkok Flights are also available, less frequently, from Colombo, Dacca 
and Rangoon. The advenUirous can travel overland to Kathmandu, through 
India, via Patna or Calcutta. Many young travelers have made the long 
overland haul from Europe and Kathmanthi is usually the end of the trail 
for those not continuing by air to Southeast Asia and Australia. 

The train service from Calcutta to the border post of Raxaul requtfes 
several changes and a degree of stamina. Bus services are also available 
through India to the Nepalese border, mostly on a local, town to town, 
basis. The Indian-built mountain highway from the Nepalese border town 
of Birganj, (a 4-Rupee rickshaw nde from the Indian border, Raxaul), to 
Kathmandu is called the Tnbhuwan Rajpaih. Opened m 1956 and not care- 
fully maintained since, the Rajpaih offers 130 miles of mountain driving hardly 
equaled anywhere else in the world. Takmg eight hours by bus (fare NR*. 30), 
or taxi, the serpentine route hairpins up to a pass at 8.000 ft , before descending 
into the Kathmandu Valley at 4,500 ft. 

* direct bus route into western Nepal from Sunauli, (on the 
Indian border near Gorakhpur), to Pokhara, via Bhairahawa and Tansen. 
A Side top from this route leads lo Lumbini, birthplace of the l^rd Buddha 
Md an Important place of Buddhist pilgrimage. For (he even more hardy, a 
Ixis route mto eastern Nepal exists from Darjeeling, except during the 
monsoon This crosses the border near Kakarbiiia and Siligiri (Indian side). 



TOURS. Nepal is included by many of the tour 
.1 ^ 1 operators who have programs for India. It also, over 
//!^^/i *he last few years, has become a major goal for those 

companies who specialize in long, hard treks across 
thwsands of miles to reach that luminous land. So you have the chance of 
doing the tnp m plush comfort or sackckxh and ashes, and the market for 
the sackcloth tours is developing by leaps and bounds. You should be 
warned that the overland trek is not for the faint-hearted. But if you have 
wanderlust and courage, you should have a wondetful time. 


Tours from the US: Jaumryworld 
New York, NY 10022, have 16- and 
Lanka 


International, 527 Madison Avenue, 
23-<lay tours including India and Sri 


Tours of Distinction. 48 West 48ih Street. New York, NY 10036, offer 
Iht Himalayan tour. 24 days in Bhutan, Nepal and India, and the Nirvana. 
1 / days m Nepal and India, among oAers. 

IGS, 2500 Wilshirc Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90057, have an India 
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Scenic Treasure tour, which includes Kathmandu, for 21 days. 

Worldtrek, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10017, are in the 
adventure business. They have a wide variety of trips by truck or on foot 
through India, Pakistan and Nepal; including a 10-day trek in the 
Himalayas with Sherpa guides. 

Tours from the UK: Many of the transcontinent treks start from Britain. 
A really excellent budget idea is to take a cheap trans-Atlantic airfare and 
pick up the tour in London— though political conditions enroute may make 
overland tours impractical if not impossible. 

One of the most experienced of all these operators is Sherpa Expedi- 
tions, 3 Bedford Road, London W4. With return airfare, their treks in and 
around Nepal cost up to £850 and last from 8 to 22 days. 

Trailfinders, 46-48 Earls Court Road, London W8, are a clearing-house 
for information on this kind of travel and well worth'“contacting. 

Moving into the more comfortable field, fP. F. & R. K. Swan, 237-238 
Tottenham Court Road, London Wl, have several Treasure tours of 
India and Nepal, with fully qualified guide-lecturers. 

Kuoni Travel, Deepdeene House, Dorking, Surrey, one of the biggest 
and most experienced firms in the art of far-flung travel, have a Far East 
Discovery tour of India, Nepal, Thailand and Iran - 17 days for £725. 

AT THE AIRPORT. Visitors will find Nepalese officials 
courteous and helpful, but formalities can sometimes 
take an exasperatingly long time. On landing, one will 
need passport, inoculation certificate, customs and 
currency declarations, disembarkation card and passport photos, if apply- 
ing for an on-the-spot, seven-day visa. 

Major hotels offer free airport transfer services, otherwise the taxi fare into 
town is about NRs. 20. An airline bus service is supposedly available into the 
town center for NRs. 7. 

On departure there is a NRs. 40 departure tax for international flights, NRs. 

5 for domestic services. The airport also has a small duty-free shop, where 
purchases must be made in $. Prices are higher here than in other Asian airport 
shops. Note that there are limitations on the amount of Nepalese and Indian 
currency which may be imported or exported. 

CUSTOMS. All baggage must be declared and is sub- 
ject to inspection. Entry formalities are rather easy- 
going, but exit procedures can be strict, a special watch 
being kept for the illegal export of antiques or drugs. If 
brining in any more than the minimal photographic or other equipment it 
may be necessary to list the items, on a special form, which will be checked 
by customs on departure. Be sure not to lose the currency declaration form 
issued on arrival and note down all money transactions as a check may be 
made on departure. 

WHAT TO SEE? Allow a minimum of three days to see 
Kathmandu City, seven is better if one wants to 
explore the valley properly. At least two days should 
be allocated for the Tiger Tops, or Pokhara, or Everest 
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View Hotel side tnps The monimg RNAC "mountain flight" is a must, to 
view Everest ISeptember-hfay only) and a dawn excursion out of Kath- 
mandu to see the sunnse over the Himalayas is more than memwaWe. In 
Kathmandu city are ancient streets of open-fronted shops, markets, antique 
temples and shnnes dating back to the 8th century. Two other cities in the 
Kathmandu valley are Patan ILalitpur) for Durbar Square, 14th-16(h' 
century temples and palace, and Bhadgaon (fihaktapur). center of medieval 
art and architecture and good for souvenir shopping Temples, gates and 
palaces are particularly fine in Bhadgaon. In Kathmandu valley see also the 
Natiortal Museum. Swayambhu Buddhist temple on a hill, the 
Pushupathinath Hindu temple by the sacred Ba^maii River, the huge 
Buddhist stupa of Boddhanalh. Changu Narayan temple and the small hill- 
top town of Kirtipur The drive to Chovar Gorge and the road up to the 
Chinese border are also worthwhile 

Southwest of Kathmandu hes the Chnwan National Park, with its game 
reserve and Tiger Tops Lodge Both this and the western valley of Bokhara 
are served by daily domestic (lights of RNAC and are very well worthwhile 
excursions out of the capital. One can also fly up to the foothills of Mount 
Everest, to Namche Bazar to stay in a high-altitude hotel overlooking the 
world’s highest peak (October-May only). Buddha’s birthplace. Lumbini, 
can also be reached by air from Kathmandu or by road from Pokhara. 


FESTIVALS. The period August to October, after the 
year's mam harvests have been pthered in. is the most 
active lime for festivals, especially in the Kathmandu 
valley. Festivals irt Nepal are usually connected with 
Kti^us observance, eitlUf Hindu or Buddhist, and are mostly lunar dated, 
so the days vary each year. Here are some of the most imporunt. 

Caijatra, ot Cow Festival, a happy carnival lime, with processions of 
people and ^landed cows, occurs in August, with dancing and singing. 

Krishnasihami, the birthday of Lord Knshna, is best seen in Patan, with 
its ni^l-long music and celebrations, dunng August. TeeJ. also in August, 
is a festival for women, who dress in bnghiest clothes and bathe ritually. 
IndraJaira, in September, is an eight-day festival of processions and danc- 
ing at the end rf the monsoon season of rains, devoted to the Gods lodra 
Md Ganesha The procession of the living Goddess takes place at this 
time, in Kathmandu Dassain, or Darga Fuja. For 15 days around harvest 
dms, Octcrfjer. Nepal's biggest, and bloodiest festival, devoted to the God- 
dess Durga and the triumph of good over evil. Extensive animal sacrifice is 
not for the squeamish. In rural villages giant swings are set up for the 
children. Tihar, in October, is a five day festival of li^ts, in honor of 
Lakshmi, Goddess of wealth. Tlas marks the traditional New Vear for the 
Newaris of Kathmandu valley. 

Ekadashi, in November. A lime of pilgrimage in honor of Vishnu, to 
Pushupathinath. Oiangunarayan and Butflianilkhantha. Birthday of H.M. 
King Birendra, December 28th, with processions, shows, fireworks and 
extensive festivities. Shivaratrl, dunng February, is the birthdate of Lord 
Shiva. It is best seen at the pilgrimage center of Pashupathinaih. Basant, or 
Sripanchhami, during Ja.nuary(Febniary, is celebrated in honor of Spring. 
Hob, in March, is the time of throwing colored water at everyone, much 
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fun, but watch your clothes and camera. Chaitra Dasain. in April. A smal- 
ler version of the main Dasain ceremonies, but still plenty of blood from 
animal ^.acrifice fo Goddess Durga, whose image is taken in procession 
through the streets. Baisakha Purrtima, Lord Buddha’s birthday, is cele- 
brated at all Buddhist shrines and monasteries during April-May. Watch it 
best at Swayambhunath, or Bodhnath. Machhendranath Jatra, during 
March-April, is a chariot procession and festival in Patan. 


TOURS. Convenient guided tours cover most of 
Nepal’s major attractions. Based in Kathmandu, local 
agents offer daily sightseeing tours of the key cities and 
attractions in the valley, dawn excursions for mountain 
views. A tour of the three main cities in the valley costs around NRs. 50, a 
sunrise excursion, around NRs. 80. The early morning Mountain View 
flight, to see Everest, operated by RNAC is well worthwhile. 

Inclusive tours are also available, with regular departures out of Kath- 
mandu, to Tiger Tops, Bokhara and Everest View Hotel, according to sea- 
sonal limitations. Among the best Kathmandu-based travel agents and tour 
operators are Shankar Travels and Tours, Kathmandu Travels & Tours, 
and Yeti Travels. 

Trekking can be arranged through Mountain Travel, Maharajganj, GPO 
Box 107; Annapurna Trekking and Mountaineering, Seto Durbar, Durbar 
Marj; Sherpa Cooperative Trekking, GPO Box 1338, Kama! Pokhari; 
Himalayan Trekking, Ramshah Path, GPO Box 391. 


CURRENCY.The Nepalese Rupee is divided into 100 
Paise. The current exchange rate is approximately NRs. 
1 1.90 to US SI, or NRs. 27 to £1. Cunency notes are of 1, 
5, 10, 50, and 100 Rupee denominations and coins are of 
5, 10, 25 and 50 Paise, and NR. 1 . Banks are mostly open on weekdays from 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and closed on Saturdays. It is advisable to take only the 
internationally well-known types of travelers’ checks, such as Bank of America, 
American Express or Cooks, as banks may refuse to accept others. Credit cards 
are only used in a few top hotels, shops and restaurants. Leading hotels usually 
add a 10% service charge and a further 10% government tax. 

Note. Do not tip taxis. 




HOW TO GET ABOUT? By air. Royal Nepal Airlines, 

//HiODDOiii RNAC, serves some twenty domestic airports 
Ih /g s ( ffl throughout the country. Daily services are operated to 
the major tourist attractions, such as Meghauli (for 
Tiger Tops), south of Kathmandu, a 35-minute flight, and to Bokhara, a 
30-minute flight from the capital. Charter flights can be arranged to many 
secondary destinations, an especially valuable service for trekkers in a 
hurry, but seasonal or climatic variations can greatly influence services as 
no airfield in Nepal is equipped for bad weather or night landings. 

By road. There are less than 1,500 miles of proper roads in Nepal, of 
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which under 1,000 miles are paved and suitable for all-weather traffic. 
Major road routes include the Ra;p3th> 130 miles from Birganj on the 
Indian border to Kathmandu; Kathmandu to Pokhara, 93 miles and from 
Kathmandu to Kodari, to the north, onUi* Chinese border, a distance of 60 
males From Pokhara there is a poor road south, to Bhairawa, near the 
Indian border, and Lumbini. Distances along these roads can be deceptive; 
the journey from Kathmandu to Pokhara. for instance, lakes over si* 
hours. 

SeU-dnve cars are not advisable m NejaJ. unless tine has extensive 
experience of driving on bad mountain roads, but one can hire cars with 
drivers very inexpensively (by Kiternationai standards) through local travel 
agents. For exploring the Kathmandu valley, if one does not Lke organized 
tours which are the best way to sec a lot in a short lime, a bicycle is best. 
Bicycles can be hired cheaply by the day <n the old city. Taxis can also be 
hired by the day for between NR* 200-350 a day. depending on the distance 
covered Metered taxis are available m the city, but bicycle nckshaws are a 
delightful way of gelling around Bargain hard before the journey and do not 
pay more than NRs 10 for any ndc around town NRs 5 would be right, or 
even less, for a short inp Bus transponaiioA is available throughout Nepal, but 
a more suited to the hardened ttavelei than the short-slaying visitor a* they 
lend to be very crowded. 


HOTELS. The visitor to Nepal should not expect to 
find aceomtnodabon up to the same high standard as 
now seen in the other major tourist destinations in 
Asia. Even the best of the hotels in Kathmandu do not 
compare with those in Hong Kong or New t>e1hi and. outside the capital, 
condidans are even simpler. The better-quality hotels in Nepal do, how- 
ever, have the basic modem amenities - central heating in winter, and air- 
conditioning in summer, private bathrooms with constant hot water, com- 
fortable beds, elevators, and facihiies. such as restaurants and bars. Ser- 
vice in Nepal is usually willing and friendly, but not always very efficient 
and one should make allowances for this Meals in hotel dining rooms tend, 
also, to be simple and basic, with Western food having, regrettably, been 
influenced by the abysmal cuisine of the British Raj. Efforts at Indian-style 
cooking are usuaOy more successful. Ifone accepts these limitations, a slay 
in Nepal can be very pleasant. Hie Nepalese people are delightful hosts 
and eager to please their guests, responding with warmth to the understand- 
ing traveler. A grading system for hotels, on a scale from one to five stars, 
is used by the local tourist trade but Ibis rating should be regarded as 
relative and applicable to local, rather than international, standards. 

There is a very wide price range available in hotels, but. overall, prices are 
amilar in Nepal to Asia generally, a factor which applies throughout the Indian 
subcontinent The trend towards hotels being managed by the big international 
chains is. however, causing big increases in prices at the lop end of the range. 
The best hotels in Nepal cost upwards of US 540 a day for a single room. 554 
fora double. In Pokhara, the best hotel costs 536 for a double room. Costs in 
the most unusual hotels. Tiger Tops and Everest View hotels are high. 5200 and 
over, and 5420 for a double room, reapcctively. reflecting the high costs of 
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running them, with all supplies having to be flown in. But they do offer unique 
experiences and the price does include all meals and local sightseeing The 
more expensive hotels add 10% service charge and a further 10% government 

During the high seasons, October-November and February-March, accom- 
modation is scarce, especially in the better-class hotels, so one should be sure of 
booking well ahead. 


KATHMANDU 

DELUXE AND 
FIRST CLASS 

Soaltee Oberol. 300 rooms, with extensive facilities, three restaurants, bars, 
shopping arcade, gambling casino and night-club, swimming pool and tennis 
courts. TTie hotel is out of the center, but a shuttle bus service is provided. 
Recommended. 

Hotel de rAnnapuma. 154 rooms, with central location on the edge of the 
old city. Good facilities, reasonable restaurants, pool, tennis, shops. 

Welcotnholel Kathmandu. Due to open by 1981. Diplomatic Enclave. Lux- 
urious, operated by ITC, one of India’s lop chains. 125 rooms, full facilities 
including good restaurants, bars, pool and health club. Located on outskirts of 
city, in diplomatic area. Recommended. 

Yak and Yeti. Part is converted from an old palace building. 105 comfort- 
able rooms, pool, tennis and boating lake. Good restaurant 

Hotel Malla. Close to Royal Palace on the outskirts of town, a new hotel of 
75 modem rooms and all facilities. Attractive decor. Recommended. 

REASONABLE 

Hotel Crystal. Very good location, right in the old city. 53 airconditioned 
rooms with bath, moderate restaurant and roof garden with rooftop views. 
Shabby. 

Hotel Shankar. 58 rooms, some airconditioned, in converted and modern- 
ized former Rana palace. Extraordinary restaurant in old ballroom, serving 
dubious food. Lawns pleasant for afternoon tea. Outskirts of town. 

Hotel SIddhartha. Good location and reasonable facilities, including restau- 
rants and roofgarden. 

Hotel Yellow Pagoda. Modem, but rather plastic. 51 rooms with baths, 
snack bar and modest restaurant, close to town center. 

Hotel Sangrila. New hotel with 66 rooms, reasonable facilities and delight- 
ful garden. 


INEXPENSIVE 

The hotels in this category are simpler and less well provided with modem 
facilities. They are, nevertheless, comfortable for the more experienced traveler, 
accustomed to Asian style amenities. Much cheaper than the higher grades. 
Hotel Blue Star, 80 rooms. Hotel Manaslu. 45 rooms. Hotel Makalu, 30 
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rooms, cernral location 20 loonis. central location. //otWIAww, 15 

looms Snow t'lew. oW« style boteL ample but with character, rear embassy 
area Special mention should be made of Dwarika's, a delightful compound of 
12 Nepalese style cottages, built in local style and decorated with antit^uts 
Comfortable rooms with good bathrooms Good Nepalese food Bookings are 
through Kathmandu Village Hotels. PO Do* 459 
Even simpler and less eepensive accommodation can be found in such hotels 
as the Paras (excellent location ii* the old city, but poor facilities). Camp, Xaih- 
mandu Guest House, Panorama. Himalayan k'leiv. Laliguras and SidJariha 
Thett IS also a Kouth Hosiel in Palan 

POKHARA 

New Crystal Hotel. Close (o the landing Hetd Under the same management 
as the Crystal in Kathmandu, this 70-room hotel ti the best m Pokhara All 
rooms with bath, aircondiiioning. etc There is a surpnsmgly good restaurant, 
and superb views of Machhipuchhate. "The Fishtail" mountain, which domi- 
nates the superb scenery of (he whole valley 
Hotel Mount Annepume. Also close lo (he airstrip, this eomfonable small 
hotel has 32 rooms, all wuh bath. It hat a simple restaurant, bar and roof 
garden with line views. 

Tbe Hum Snow View is in the same location, but smaller and simpler in 
style. 

Flthtall Lodge. Wnh only Ii rooms and a ski-lodge type restaurant, the 
Fishtail has a superb location, overlooking Lake Phewa with a glorious view of 
Machhapuchhare An idyllic spot. Recommended, but popular, so book ahead 
Around the lake are many small lodges and guest houses ofTertng rock bot* 
tom facilities and prices, and accommodation for the many “overlanden" who 
come to Pokhara. 


OTHER DESTINATIONS 

Tiger Topa.(PO Box 242. Kathmaodu-lThis unique tree-top hotel b located 
near Mehhauli in the Cftilwan Part reserve of the Terai region, along Nepal’s 
southern border. Accommodation in the rust'ic buildinp b simple, but comfort- 
able. Food b also basic, but served in delightful lodge surroundings A very 
expensive experience, but worthwhile. 14 miles away from the main hotel is a 
tented camp which is run by the same operators. This provides even simpler 
facilities, for less than half the price. 

Everetl View Hotel, Songboche. Located at an altitude of over 12.500 a. 
near the main Mount Everest base camp. More expensive than the best in 
London or New York, but a reaHy unusual travel experience. Only 12 rooms, 
all with views of Everest, private baths and individual oxygen supplies. The 
restaurant and bar has magn/hccol views of Everest. Bookings through Trans- 
Himalayan Tours. Durbar Marg. Kathmandu 

Nagarkoi. rs one of the best places fFom which to watch dawn over the 
Hunafayas. Mount Ererest Lextge and Ererest Cottage provide very basic ac- 
commodation for those wishing lo avoid the very early start from Kathmandu. 
At DhulikheL The Lodge offers reasonaMe accoramodatron. Nepalese style. 
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EATING IN NEPAL. In the southern part of the counli^’ 

^ ^ '■‘cc is the staple food, while in higher regions, maize and 
^>==n millet are more popular. Millet is made into flat bread, or 
eaten as a kind of porridge. Potatoes are also popular. 
Meat is not widely eaten by the Nepalese, except at festival time, but a wide 
range of vegetables is used, often served with curry sauces. Fish, egg and poul- 
try dishes are also produced in local versions. The most popular beverage is tea 
and the local beer, called c/iong, which is made from barley. Nepalese food is 
highly spiced with curry, chilli and ginger being used for flavor. Food is mostly 
fried in vegetable oil or clarified butter. Nepalese sweets are very often made 
with molasses, sesame seed and nuts. Dal bhat tarkari, is a typical meal consist- 
ing of lentil soup, rice and vegetables in curry sauce. Thiipka is a Tibetan-style 
soup, with dilferent kinds of meat and gundnik is a popular soup made with 
vegetables. Sikarni is a sweet dessert made from curd. 

The most suitable restaurants in Nepal for foreign visitors are mostly located 
in hotels. Boris’ Restaurant, run by one of the great characters of Asia, is recom- 
mended both for its food and ambiance. Among the best places for Indian food 
is Indira in Juddah Sadak. Other worthwhile eating places are the Kushi Fuji 
and Kara Japanese restaurants. Aunt Jane’s, and New Star Italian Restaurant. 

One of the unique gastronomic experiences of Kathmandu are the various 
pie shops, featuring extraordinary versions of popular Western dishes devel- 
oped specially for the “hippy” travelers. Ask for “Freak Street” and look 
around. Beware of the “brownies” which tend to have unorthodox ingredients. 


NIGHTLIFE AND CULTURAL SHOWS. One does not 
travel to Nepal for the night life, although there is a gam- 
bling casino in the Soaltee Oberoi Hotel and several 
hotels have somewhat unsophisticated night clubs or dis- 
cos. In the town itself there are few places for Western entertainment in the 
evening, although one might try the Copper Floor in Laliguras Hotel. 

At Kathmandu’s National Theater, Nepalese operas and musical shows are 
staged regularly, but for the visitor wishing to get an idea of the folk music and 
dance of the country, a visit to the show presented nightly by the Everest 
Cultural Society is recommended. It starts at 7.00 p.m. and entry costs NRs. 20. 
Various tribal and ethnic dances and music forms are presented. 

Lalupate present Nepalese folk dances at 6J0 nightly in the Soaltee Oberoi 
Hotel and the Chimal Cultural Group’s show can be seen at the same hour in 
the Manaslu Hotel. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. Film, especially for color, is expensive 
and of dubious age and quality in the Nepalese shops, so 
one is advised to take one's own into the country. Most 
travelers use far more than they expect to do in Nepal, 
finding such a diversity of unusual sights that they take far more shots than 
usual. Film processing is also unreliable, so take exposed film home or have it 
processed at the next major destination. 

Do make full allowance for the very intense light of the high altitude and 
clear atmosphere. Most first-time photographers in Nepal find their shots over- 
exposed, even when using automatic exposure cameras. Light is most intense in 
the middle of the day and pictures taken at this time will usually turn out flat 
and non-dimensional. Light and shade contrasts are also very severe at this 
time. In the early morning and late afternoon, however, light textures will be 
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ous architectural forms are unique to Nepal and it is said that the paeoda 
style of roof actually originated here. 


time Nepalese time is 5 hours 40 minutes ahead of GMT, noon in 
London being 5.40 p.m. in Nepal. 


ROSTAND TELBCOMMUmCATlONS. The main Post 
Office in Kathmandu, in Kantipath, is open from 
10.00 a.m. till 5.00 p.m. daily. It is closed on Saturdays 
and pubUc holidays. Nearby is a Telecommunications 
Office with international cable and telex facflities. Leading hotels and travel 
agents also have telex facilities. 

An airmail postcard costs NRs. 1 to send, a 20 g airmail letter to 
America, NRs. 3.25 and to Europe, NRs. 2.50. It is recommended that 
travelers see that stamps are actually stuck on to any letters left with hotel 
desk clerks, as some have been known not to affix stamps for which guests 
have paid. Sending of parcels is difficult and services very unreliable. 



MUSEUMS, GALLERIES AND LIBRARIES. The 

National Museum, just outside Kathmandu city, con- 
tains an interesting collection of art and antiques, espe- 
cially carvings in wood and stone, fine bronzes, 
weapons and uniforms. It is open daily except Tuesdays, from 10.15 a.m. 
to 3.30 p.m. in winter and 10.30 to 4.30 in summer. 

A numismatic museum is housed in part of the former Royal Palace, in 
Hanuman Dhoka Square, Kathmandu. 

Bhadgaon National Art Gallery contains a valuable collection of traditional 
art. The best public libraries in English in Kathmandu are the American Li-- 
brary, in Juddha Sadak and the British Council Library on Kanti Path. 



SPORTS. Most visitors find that they get enough exer- 
cise by walking and sightseeing in Nepal, but for the 
really dedicated person, there are trekking and moun- 
taineering. The Soaltee Oberoi, Annapurna, Yak and 
Yeti hotels in Kathmandu have swimming pools. There are as yet, no golf 
courses in Nepal, but several hotels have tennis courts. Horse riding is 
available in Pokhara and one can ride on an elephant at Tiger Tops. Sur- 
prisingly, there are no winter sports in Nepal, most high snow slopes being 
too inaccessible in the winter, or too steep. 
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TOEKKING. An increasingly popular attraclion in 
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Trekking routes. There are three 
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Bazar and Thyangboche passes thro,,^ ‘''ail to Namche 

valleys, up through pine forests to *“™*tropical farmlands and over 
glaciers and massive peaks of the 
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Himalayas. One travels through the land of the Sherpas and is presented 
with superb mountain views. Maximum altitude on this trek is 14,000 ft. 

North of Kathmandu valley, the Helambu-Gosainkund-Lantang re^on 
is noted for its scattered Sherpa villages and scenic grandeur, extending 
from north of Taramarang. to the tree limit of the Jugal Himal foothills. 
Helambu is a motorable 45 miles north of Kathmandu. This area offers 
'"anous trekking routes of between 7-14 days, with walking up to altitudes 
of 9,000 ft. Gosainkund glacial lake is situated at over 14,000 ft. and is a 
famous pilgrimage center. The approach is through varied landscapes rang- 
ing from evergreen forest, cascading waterfalls and mountain streams, to 
arid and barren highlands with a pass at 15,000 ft. 

West and north of Pokhara lies another superb trekking region, Jomosom 
and the foothills of the Annapurna and Dhaulagiri ranges. Starting point is 
Pokhara, reached by road or air from Kathmandu. In 7 to 12 days one can 
cover the incredible scenery through the Dhaulagiri foothills to the Guning 
village of Ghandrung, or the Alpine trek to the Annapurna Sanctuary, a 
glittering amphitheater of great peaks. In 20-25 days one can fake the Kali 
Gandaki trek to Jomosom, with a side trip to the Tilicho or Dhampus Pass, 
of 16,000 and 17,000 ft. Pokhara is also the starting point for the recently 
opened trekking area of Manang, with its rich Tibeto-Burman culture and 
spectacular alpine scenery. 

Further information on trekking can be obtained through Air-India 
offices, from the Nepalese Department of Tourism, Kathmandu, or from 
the trekking agents in Kathmandu as listed under the Tours and Agents 
section in this chapter. 



SHOPPING. Nepal offers a great diversity of art and 
handicraft shopping opportunities. Like everywhere, 
prices are higher than they used to be, but there are 
many real bargains still to be found. Genuine antiques, 
from Tibet as well as Nepal, used to be a great attraction, but very few 
genuine items are now available (forgeries and imitations abound, though). 
Any article of over 100 years needs an export license issued (usually 
refused), by the Department of Archeology in Kathmandu. 

Tibetan handicrafts, the best available in the several refugee settlements, 
include fine carpets, colorful woolen clothes and boots, prayer wheels and 
painted religious waU hangings, kno'vn as tankas. Shoulder bags, block 
prints, charm boxes and ritual religious objects are also unusual gifts. From 
phpier mach6 the Nepalese make colorful masks of Gods and Demons. 
Bronze and brass are cast into statues, bowls and a very wide range of 
objects including bells, baubles and beads. Carved wood or bone items, 
dolls, leatherwork and folk jewelry, some with semi-precious stones are 
also good buys. Block prints, usually on handmade paper, of religious or 
mystic significance are exceptionally cheap. Typical of Nepal are the local 
caps worn by the men and the curved kukri knives (which you must 
remember to declare to airport security people before any international 
flight!). Hand woven textiles will look superb as wall hangings back home 
and women’s tribal clothes purchased here can be adapted to good effect. It 
is advisable to carry home all purchases from Nepal oneself, rather than 
depending on local shops, shippers and the postal, system, which are all 
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MEDICAL NOTES AND PAOLmES. It should be 
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GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 


Although English is the lingua franca of India, and is spoken by 
everyone who has received a high-school education, you may find 
yourself in a position where no one understands your English 
(although this is highly unlikely unless you stray by car far from the 
usual tourist paths). There being more than a dozen major lan- 
guages and hundreds of dialects, we are quoting below only a tew 
expressions of courtesy in Hindi, understood in most parts o 
India, together with the more current terms in art and architecture, 
religion, etc., you will come across in this volume. They are niostly 
of Sanskrit origin, the sacred language of the Indo-Aryans. Some 

are from Arabic and Persian. .u- i-. «i,o„ 

You know more words of Indian origin than you thir^. they 
entered the English vocabulary during the presence of the 
India Company and during subsequent British 
where English is spoken and were eventually absorbed >^ 0 
languages. An example: On weekends you drive ^ r - 
galow situated in a forest that is almost ajung e, ® S . j. 

into khaki dungarees and sandals, take an 
fcoA'-wood and covered with chintz, and sit on • .. 

it gets chilly you take a shawl and dnnk a hot punch. For dinner 

yo® toe “LTBombay err,' 

(ou put on your p«/nmoJ and a Woo r." rSes^S an w' 
a thug breaks into your city apartment n small coin of 

tant loot but you don’t care a dam (not a swear word, small com 

bygone days). 

Various 

O.K. 
a garden 

a tip, a reward , 

skirtlike garment worn by Indians 

ml seat fixed on an elephant’s back. It usually 
mmnHates two in front and two behind. 

address (ha-ji=yes sir), 
elephant driver 
plain 
please 
no 

S'‘stoS”r£..M.t..n..-o™er. 

equivalent of hello 
master 


atcha 

bagh 

baksheesh 
dhoti 
ha (nasal) 
howdah 


mahout 

maidan 

mehrbani se 

nahin 

namastey 

nawab 

ram-ram 

sahib 
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Shn (or Sri); Shrimalcc 

shukriya 

wallah 


Mr, Mrs 
thank you 

a fdlow (nckshaw wallah) 


chaicya 

dravida 

dvarapala 

ghazal 

gcet 

ghats 

gopuram 

gurudwara 

jagamohan 

Ka(hakali 

mandir 

tnandapa 

Manipuri 

mfthuna 

Nagara atyle 

stupa 

sitar 

torana 

vihara 


ahimsa 

ashram 

avatar 

Bodhisattva 

Brahma 

Brahmin 

Buddha 


Devi 

dharma 

dharmachakra 

Durga 
hatha yoga 


Art-Arch(t Bctu re 
a Buddhist prayer hail 
Souihem or Dravidian style ofarcfutecture 
door guardian statue 

^try set to music, originating from Persia and 
now usually sung in Urdu 
light popular song 

te^es on a sacred over bank (also mountains) 

Sre", 

Sikh temple 

an enclosed porch pre- 
ceding the sanctuary 
classic dance form of Kerala 
Hindu temple 
porch 

^amorous couples 

ch wienied by the tower 
Buddhist sacred mound 

f^n ^ 5 enclosure 

a Buddhist monastery 

BeCglon 

nm-viofenc, 

of l«I>»-.hrav,„ 
a nernutage 

poWiS "f ''ishm 

S' Tn“'y 

Prince Hinduism 

about 563 B^Bud*" Nepalese border 

One" ■ ®“°*a means "the Enlightened 

path of'g ^ uT/ ^ fo™ 

, an ancient solar 
'■=rror„...d... 

spiritual teacher 
■l>'niy.fic PM, rf 



hinayana 

Jainism 

jaiakas 

Kali 

kirtan 

Krishna 

Kshatriya 

Lakshmi 

lingam 

mahayana 

mantra 

maya 

moksha 

mudra 

Nandi 

Nirvana 

Pariahs 

Parvati 

prana 

puja 

Puranas 


Rama 

rishi 

sadhu 

samadhi 

samsara 

Samswati 

Siva or Shiva 

Sudra 

sutra 

swami 

tandava 

Tirthankara 

Trimurti 

twice-born 
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small vehicle ; early Buddhism with emphasis 
on the doctrine, rather than on worship 
a sect founded by Mahavira in the 6th century 
BC preaching solicitude for all life 
tales about the Buddha in his previous incarna- 
tions 

the goddess Parvati in her terrible form 
religious songs 

hero of the epic Mahabharaia. One of Vishnu’s 
incarnations 

the second, or warrior, caste in Hinduism 
Goddess of wealth and beauty, the consort of 
Vishnu 

sacred symbol of Siva 

"great vehicle". Later from Buddhism, with 
emphasis on Buddha’s divinity 
a word or sentence used as an invocation 
escape from material reality, an illusion 
release from all materia! desires 
ritual gestures denoting mystic powers 
the sacred bull, Siva’s mount 
total peace 

the untouchables or outcasts of Hinduism 
(this practice is now banned in India) 

'vife of Siva 

Breath of Life, sustaining the body 

wishful prayer performed before a god’s image 

Hindu mythology. There are eighteen Puranas 

and a number of epics which include the 

Ramayana and the Mahabharaia 

hero of the Ramayana 

Hindu sage 

a celibate holy man 

the deepest form of yoga meditation 

the cycle of life and rebirth 

Goddess of wisdom 

God of the Hindu Trinity. The destractive and 
creative aspect 

the fourth main caste in Hinduism (farmers and 
artisans mostly) 
a sacred text 

a teacher of certain branches of Hinduism 
Siva’s cosmic dance, symbolic of his function of 
creation and destruction 

one of the twenty-four Jain patriarchs who 
attained perfection 

physical shape of the Hindu Trinity (Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva) 

a term used to denote high-caste Hindus who 
are said to have a second birth when invested 
with the sacred thread of their caste 
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Vedanta 

Vedas 

Vishnu 

yoga 

yogi 


an inquiry into the aim of all knowledge; a 

metaphysic of intuition 

the four most ancient Hindu scriptures 

the Preserver of Mankind in the Hindu Trinity 

a discif^me of meditation by which the powers 

of man over himself are developed 

a follower of yoga 



INDEX 


Hotel and restaurant entries arc indicated in this index by the letters H and R 

respectively. 


Abu Mount-see Mount Abu 
Adyar-see under Madras 
Agra 189-215, 326; H211 
Ahmedabad 355-8; R367 
Ahmednagar 338 
Aihole 474-5; H478 
Ajanta Caves 336-40. 345-5 1 ; 

H350; plan 347 

Ajmer 222-3,236-7; H233; R235 
Aligarh 287; H297 
Allahabad 289-90: H297; R298 
Alleppcy 440, 446; H448 
Almora 240; H245; R246 
Alwar221,236; H233 
Alwaye 445; H449 
Ambala H261 

Amber 217, 220-1. 232. 235-6 
Ambcmath 326; H334 
Amritsar 250-1; H261 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
555-8; H558 
Asansol 522; H523 
Aurangabad 337-40; H350; 
shopping 35 1 

Badami 474-5: H478 
Badrinath 240, 244; H245 
Bagh Caves 379-80; H394 
Bandipur/Wild Life Sanctuary 480 
Bangalore H478 
Banihal Pass 266-7 
Bareilly 238; H245 
Baroda 354-5; H366: R367 
Bassein 312, 321 
Bedsa Caves 335 
Belgaum 474; H478 
Bclur 470-1, 481; H478 
Benares (Varanasi) 292-300; H297- 
8; R298; shopping 300 
Bhaja Caves 329. 335 
Bhakra-Nangal Dam 254; H261: 
R262 

Bharatpur 221-2; H233-4 
Bhavnagar 359; H367 
Bhilai H394 
Bhopal 383-4; H394 
Bhubaneswar 541-7; H553 


Bhuj 364; 11367 
Bhutan 526 7 

Bijapur 462. 474. 476-7; H478 
Bikaner 223-4 ; 236; H234 
Bodhkharbu H283 
Bombay 303-24, 353. 368; H317- 
18; R319-20; churches 324; 
city plan 306-7; museums 320; 
regional map 313; shopping 
322 

Bnndaban 190 
Broach 354 

Buddh (Bodh)-Gaya 518-19, 525- 
6; H523 

Bundi 231; H234 
Bumpur H523 


Calcutta 495-510; H505. R506; 
churches 509; city plan 498-9: 
museums 507-8; shopping 
508-9 

Calicut (Kozhikode) 435. H449 
Cambay (Khambat)/Gulf 322. 
353^. 454 

Cannanore 438. 445; H449 
Cape Comorin 417-18, 542; H428 
Chad 254; H261 
Chakrata 242; H245 
Chamarajasagar Reservoir 480; 
H480 


amba 258 

andigarh 249, 252-3; H26I; 
R262 

errapunji 529, 534 
:ul 322 

idambaram 411; H428 
ilka Lake 551.553; H553 
ittorgarh 229-30; H234 
'hin (Emakulam) 434-6. 438. 

440, 442-7. 450. H449 
imbatore 435; H428-9 
xh Behar 517. 526; H523 
3noor42l, 430: H429. R430 
arg 473. 447, 480 
rbett National Park 246-7: 

H245, 246 . 

jrtalam 418; H429 
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Cranganorc (Kodungalloori 437, 
444-5 

Cunack 543-4. 5S3. H5S4 
Dabhoi 355 

Dalhousie258 9 263 H26I. R262 
Dai^celing 514-17. 525-7 H523 
Daulaubad Cav« 339 -40 351 
Deeg 22J , U234 
Dchra Dun H245, R246 
Delhi 157-76, H170-1. RI72-3 
churches 175. city plan 160-1. 
museums 173-4. shopping 
174 5 

Deogarh 208-9 
Dhangari H245 
Dhar 376. 379 80. 395 
Dharamsala 258. H261 
Ohikala H246 
Dholpuf 222 
Dibnigarh 530. H537 
Dnu H233 

Dw3rU3S9. 363. H367 

Etephanta Caves/Mand 314-15. 
321 

Uloca/Caves 316-44.349-51: 

H35I: plan 341 
Entakulam-acc Cochin (1450 

^a^dabad (1261 
Faiehpur Sikn 202-6. 212-13. 

11211 

Kyzabad 290-1: (1298 
Gaiior 220 

Gandhinagar 353. 357 
Gangtok >26: H523 
Gauhaii 530, 534; (1537 
Gaya 519. H524 
Ghoom 515-16 

Gir Forest 361-2. 365. 368. ((367 
Goa 45 1 -6<}. ({R460, map 455 
Gopalpur-on-Sea55i,553: ((551. 
554 

Oulmarg 270. 276-7: 11279 
Gwalior 206-8. 213-15; (1211: 
museum 214; shopping 212 

)laMwam246 
Halebid 472; H478 
Hampi 400. 472-3. H479 
Hardwar241.409. H245: R246 


IUssan470. 11479 
Hajafibagh517. (1524 
Hsrakud Dam 543. 552. H5S4 
Hyderabad 483-4. 486-7. 489. 491- 
2. (1490 

(mjrfial 533-4. 11537 
(ndore3gl. 11394 

Jabalpur 390. 11394 
Jaipur 218-20. 235. 237; 11234. 
R23S 

Jarsalmer 224, 11234 
Jalg^on (1351 

Jammu City 266. 278. 11279 
Jamnagar 363-4, 368: (1367 
Jamshedpur 517-18. 11524 
Jbansi 208-9 
Jodhpur 224-7; H2J4 
Jpgeshwari Caves 335 
Jog Falls 472-3. H479 
Jorhai 531.534. 11537 
Joshimaih 240 
Juhu Seach 321:11318 
Junundur 250: 11262 
Junapdh 361 -2. 368-9; >1367 

Kahmpong 516-17. 522-3: H524 
K8nauj287; 11297 
Kanchipuram (Conjeevaram) 409- 
10. 426-7. H427 
Kangra 258. 260. 263 
Kanheri Caves 312. 321. 335. H334 
f Kanpur 287: 11297: R298 
\ Kargjl 274. H283 
* Karto Caves 317, 328-9. 335 
Kasauli (1262 

Kashmir 264-73, 276-83: 1(279. 
R280 

Katram 11262 

Kaaranga Wild Life Sanctuaiy 
530-1,536-7. H537 
Kedamaih 240. 11245 
Keoladeo Ghana Bird Sanctuary 
222. 236 

Kerala 433; (1233 
Khajuraho 177-88; 11187; plan 183 
Khalse 274.(1283 
Khandala 328, iaj4 
Kodaikanal4I8. 431; H429 
Kohima 532; (1537 
Kolar Gold Fields 464 
Kolhapur 333. H334 
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Konarak 358. 547-9; H554 
KoiaEiri42I; H429 
Kotah23l; H234 
Kottayam 441-2: H449 
Kovafam/ Beach H449 
Kovelong 427-8 
Krishnarajasagar 467; H479 
Kulti H524 

Kulu/Valley 255-6; H262 
Kumbakonam 41 1-12, 431; H429 
Kumool 488-9 
Kurseong 515-16; H524 
Kurukshetra 250; H262 
Kutch 364-5 
Kyelong 257 

Ladakh Region 273-6. 282-4; 

H283-4 
Lahoul 257 
Landour 242 
Lansdowne 240; H245 
Lashkar 208 
Leh 274-5: H283-4 
Lonavla 328; H334 
Loihal 357-8 

Lucknow 287-9. 299; H297; R298 

Madras-jee also Mahabalipuram- 
399-401,404-6: H423-4; 

R424; Adyar425. city plan 
402-3; museum 424; Mylapore 
405 

Madurai 414-16, 422-3, 431; H429 
Mahabale.shwar 327. 331-3; H334 
Mahabalipuram 406-9, 422. 425; 

H426: plan 407 
Manali 256; H262 
Manas H537 

Mandapeshwar Caves 335 

Mandi 254-5; H262 

Mandu 372, 374-9: H394; plan 375 

Mangalore 473; H479 

Manipur 533-6 

Matheran 327-8; H334 

Mathura 190-1. 214, 297. 542: 

museums 214 
Mattancheri 443-4 
Meerut 286: H298 
Mercara 473 

Mirzapur 290, 299: H298 
Modhera 358 
Moradabad 238; H245 
Mount Abu H234 


Mudumalai Game Sanctuars' 421, 
430 

Murshidabad H524 
Mussoorie 241-2; H245; R246 
M\lapore-see under Madras 
Mysore 464-7. 477. 480-1; H479 

Naeaijunakonda 485. 489 
Nagpur 390-2; H394 
Nami Tal 239, 248; HR 245-6 
Nalanda 520. 522. 525; H524 
Nasik 338. 373-4; H394 
Nathdwara 229 
Nowgong H538 

Ootacamund 419-22. 430-1 ; HR 
429-30 

Pachmarhi 389-90; H395 
Pahalgam 271-2. 276-7; H280 
Palitana 359-61.365: H367 
Panaji 454. 456-8; H460 
Panchgani 331-2; H334 
Pangi 259 
Panhala H334 
Parasnath 517: H524 
Pathankot 258-9. 266; H262 
Patiala 250; H262 
Patna 520-2. 525; H524-5 
Pattadkal 474-5. 477 
Peermade 441, H449 
Periyar Lakc/Game Sanctuary 
441-2,446. 450: H449 
Pinjore Gardens 253: H262 
Pondicherry 410-11, H429 
Poona (Pune) 329-31; H334 
Porbandar 359, 363; H367 
Port Blair 556, 558; H558 
Puri 550-4; H554 

Quilon 435-6, 440-1. 446, 450: 
H449 

Raigarh 33 1 

Rajahmundry 485, 491; H490 
Rajasthan 216-37 
Rajgair519: H425 
Rajkot 364, 368; H367 
Rajsamand Lake 228 
Rameswaram 416-7; 422 
Rampur 238; H298 
Ranakpur 226-7 
Ranchi 517: H525 



INDEX 


Ranikhet 240. 243-5. H246 
Rishikesh 241. HR246 
Roufkela 542. H554 

Sanchi 372 384 8. H395 plan 387 
Santinikeun 513-14 522 H525 
Sarkh«] 358 
Samath 291 2 297 
Sa^an Gir H367 
Sasaram 521 2 H525 
ScLunderabad 486 491. H490 
Scvagram391 2 H395 
•Shillong 529 30 11538 
Shivpun 208 9 214. H2li 
Sibsagar 53I.H538 
Sikandra 191 2 >1212 
Sikkim 52^7 
Sili2un5l5.527, M525 
Simla 253-4 HR 262-3 
Somnaih 362-3 
Somnaihpur 468-9. 477 ■ 480 
Sonamarg 270. 273. 276 
Spill 257-8 

Sfavanabcignia 462. 470 
Snnagar 267-8. 270, 279. H279. 
(U«0 

Snrangam Inland 413-14 
Snrangapainj 464-5 
Sural 322.353. H367 

Te2pur530. H538 
TTianja^ uf 412-13. 422. 430- 1 ; 
H429 

Thimpu 527. H525 
Thirukslikunram 409. 427 
Tiruchirapalli (Tnchinopol;)4l3. 

422-3. 431; H429-30 
Tifunelveli (Tiiine»elly)4l8, 431 
Tirupalhi 488-9 
Tnchur 445-6. H449 
Trivandrum 435-6. 438-9, 446; 
H4S0 

Tungabhadra River Project 474 
Tuticonn 418 

Udaigiri Caves 388-9 
Udaipur 227-9. HR235 
Ujjain2l4. 381-3. H395 

Vatsali 52l.525;HS25 
Varana.si-iee Benares 
Vasco da Gama 456. 458. H460 


Vcdanihangal 427 
Vcraval 363. H367 
Vijayanagar 462. 474. 477.481 
Vjjayawada 485. 492; H490 
Visakhapainam 485. 489; H490 

Wallair 484-5; H490 
Wankaner H367 

Warangal 484. 487. 489. 492: H491 
Wardha 391. H395 
Wular Lake 270. 276 

NEPAL 

Debju Water Garden 572 
Bhadgaon (Bhaklapur) 563. 569- 
70. 577-8. 585 
Bhairawa 574 
Bhaktapur 573 
Budhanilkantha 572 

Oiiiwan National Park 566. 573, 
578: 579, 586; H566. 573. 582 

Dhulikhel 572 

Evemi Vieu'-jfe Namcbe Baut 
Goitamaban Sanctuaiy 571 
Ilealmbu District 587 

Kathmandu (Kantipurj/Vallry 
562-8. 570-2.577-9, 583-5, 
587. H5gl: R583 
Kirtipur 5Vi 

Lumbini 566, 574 

Mahendra CuPa Caves 574 

Nagarkoi 572: HS82 
Namche Bazar 574. 577. 579; 
11574.582.587 

Paian (Ltlilpur) 563. 568-9. 577-8. 
585 

IVsthaniiVallcy 565. 573-4, 577. 
585.587; H582 

Thimi 573 

Tiger Tops-jee Chiiwan National 
Park 
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